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THE SALONS OF THE 


¥ URING the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the center 
of social life was no longer the 
court, but the salons. ‘They had 
multiplied indefinitely, and, rep- 
resenting every shade of taste 
and thought, had reached the climax of their 
power as schools of public opinion, as well as 
their highest perfection in the arts and amenities 
of a brilliant and complex society. There was 
a slight reaction from the reckless vices and 
follies of the regency. If morals were not much 
better, manners were a trifle more decorous. 
Though the great world did not take the tone 
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of stately elegance and rigid propriety which it 
had assumed under the rule of Mme, de Main- 
tenon, it was superficially polished, and a note 
of thoughtfulness was added, Affairs in France 
had taken too serious an aspect to be ignored, 
and the theories of the philosophers were among 
the staple topics of conversation; indeed, i 
was the great vogue of the philosophers that 
gave many of the most noted social centers 
their prestige and their fame. It is not the 
salons of the high nobility that suggest them- 
selves as the typical ones of this age. It is 
those which were animated by the habitual 
presence of the radical leaders of French 
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644 7/11 WOMEN OF 
thought. Economic questions and the rights 
of man were discussed as earnestly in these 
brilliant coteries as matters of faith and sen- 
timent, of etiquette and morals, had been a 
hundred years before. Such subjects were 
forced upon them by the inexorable logic of 
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events; and fashion, which must needs adapt 
itself in some measure to the world over which 
it rules, took them up. If the drawing-rooms 
of the seventeenth century were the cradles of 
refined manners and a new literature, those 
of the eighteenth were literally the cradles of 
a new philosophy. 

The practical growth and spread of French 
philosophy was too closely interwoven with 
the history of the salons not to call for a word 
here. Its innovations were faintly prefigured 
in the coterie of Mme. de Lambert, where it 
colored almost imperceptibly the literary and 
critical discussions, But its foundations were 
more firmly laid in the drawing-room of Mme. 
de Tencin, where the brilliant wit and radical 
theories of Montesquieu, as well as the pro- 
nounced materialism of Helvétius, found a 
congenialatmosphere. Though the mingled ro- 
mance and satire of the “ Persian Letters,” with 
their covert attack upon the state, the govern- 
ment, and society, raised a storm of antagon- 
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FRENCH SALONS. 


ism, they called out a burst of admiration as 
well. The original and aggressive thought of 
men like Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, and 
Diderot, with its diversity of shading, but with 
the cardinal doctrine of freedom and equality 
pervading it all, had found a rapidly growing 
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audience. It no longer needed careful nurs- 
ing in the second half of the century. It had 
invaded the salons of the haute noblesse and 
was discussed even in the anterooms of the 
court. Mme. de Pompadour herself stole away 
from her tiresome lover-king to the freethink- 
ing coterie that met in her physician’s apart- 
ments in the ev/resod at Versailles, and included 
the greatest iconoclasts of the age. If she had 
any misgivings as to the outcome of these dis 
cussions, they were fearlessly cast aside with, 
“ Apres nous le déluge.” “In the depth of her 
heart she was with us,” said Voltaire when she 
died. 

There were clairvoyant spirits who traced 
the new theories to their logical results. Mme. 
du Deffand speaks with prophetic vision of the 
coterie of reasoners and beaux esprits “who 
direct the age and lead it to its ruin.” There 
were conservative women too, who used their 
powerful influence against them. It was in 
the salon of the delicate but ardent young 
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Princesse de Robecq that Palissot 
was inspired to write the satirical 
comedy of “The Philosophers,” 
in which Rousseau was repre- 
sented as entering on all fours 
browsing a lettuce and the En- 
cyclopedists were so mercilessly 
ridiculed. ‘This spirited and 
heroic daughter-in-law of the 
powerful but free Duchesse de 
l,uxembourg, who was the rec- 
ognized censor of manners and 
the friend of Rousseau, was hope- 
lessly ill at the time, and in a 
caustic reply to this clever satire, 
written by the Abbé Morellet, he 
did not spare the beautiful invalid 
who desired for her final consola- 
tion only to see its first perform 
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ance and be able to say, “ Now 
Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen 
vengeance.” ‘The cruel attack 
was thought to have hastened her 
death, and the witty abbé was 
sent to the Bastille ; but he came 
out in two months, went away for 
a time, and returned a greater 
hero than ever. ‘There is a pict 

ure, full of pathetic significance, 
which represents the dying prin- 
cess on her pillow, crowned with 
a certain halo of sanctity as she 
devotes her last hours to the de 

fense of the faith she loves. One 
is reminded of the sweet and earn 

est souls of Port Royal; but her 
vigorous protest, which furnished 








MADAME GEOFFRIN, (FROM A PORTRAIT BY CHARDIN.) 
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THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS. 647 


only a momentary target for the wit of the 
philosophers, was lost in the oncoming wave 
of skepticism. 

The vogue of these men received its final 
stamp in the admiring patronage of the great- 
est sovereigns in Europe. Voltaire had his 
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by sovereigns were petted in the salons in 
spite of their disfavor with the government. 
They dined, talked, posed as lions or as mar- 
tyrs, and calmly bided their time. The per- 
secution of the Encyclopedists availed little 
more than the satire on the philosophers in 
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TEA AT THE TEMPLE. (CENTRAL GROUP FROM THE PAINTING “LE THE A L’ANGLAISE CHEZ LE PRINCE DE CONTI.”) 


well-known day of power at the court of Fred- 
erick the Great. Grimm and Diderot, too, 
were honored guests of that most liberal of 
despots, and also discussed their novel theo- 
ries in familiar fashion with Catherine II. at 
St. Petersburg. ‘The reply of this astute and 
clear-sighted empress to the eloquent plea of 
Diderot may be commended for its wisdom 
to the dreamers and theorists of to-day. 

“T have heard, with the greatest pleasure, 
all that your brilliant intellect has inspired you 
to say; but with all your grand principles, 
which I comprehend very well, one makes 
fine books and bad business. You forget in 
all your plans of reform the difference of our 
two positions. You work only on paper, which 
permits everything: it is quite smooth and 
pliant, and opposes no obstacles to your im- 
agination nor to your pen; while I, poor em- 
press, I work upon the human cuticle, which 
Is quite sensitive and irritable.” 

It is needless to say that the men so honored 





stemming the slowly rising tide of public opin- 
ion. Utopian theories took form in the ultra 
circles, were insidiously disseminated in the 
moderate ones, and were lightly discussed in 
the fashionable ones. Men who talked and 
women who added enthusiasm were alike un- 
conscious of the dynamic force of the material 
with which they were playing. 

Of the salons which at this period had a 
European reputation the most noted were those 
of Mme. du Deffand, Mlle. de Lespinasse, and 
Mme. Geoffrin. The first was the resort of the 
more intellectual of the od/esse,as well as the 
more famous of the men of letters. ‘The two 
worlds mingled here, but the tone was aristo- 
cratic, though spiced with wit and animated 
with thought. The second was the rallying- 
point of the Encyclopedists and much fre- 
quented by political reformers, but the rare 
gifts of its hostess attracted many from the 
great world. ‘The last was moderate in tone, 
though philosophical and thoroughly cosmo- 
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politan. Sainte-Beuve pronounced it “ the 
most complete, the best organized, and best 
conducted of its time; the best established since 
the foundation of the salons; that is, since the 
Hotel de Rambouillet.” 


“Do you know why 4a Geoffrin comes 
here? It is to see what she can gather from 
my inventory,” remarked Mme. de ‘Tencin 
when her friend visited her on her death-bed. 
She understood thoroughly her world, and knew 
that she wished to capture the celebrities who 
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were in the habit of meeting in her salon. But 
she does not seem to have borne her any ill- 
will for her rather premature schemes, as she 
gave her a characteristic piece of advice: 
“ Never refuse any advance of friendship,” 
she said; “for, if nine out of ten bring you 
nothing, one alone may repay you. [very 

thing is of service in a ménage if one knows 
how to use his tools.” Mme. Geoffrin was an 
apt pupil in the arts of diplomacy, and the key 
to her remarkable social success is found in her 
ready assimilation of the worldly wisdom of her 














friend. But to this she added a far kinder 
heart and a more estimable character. 

Of all the women who presided over famous 
salons, Mme. Geoffrin had the least claim to 
intellectual preéminence. The secret of her 
power must have lain in some intangible qual- 
ity that has failed to be perpetuated in any of 
her sayings or doings. A few commonplace 
and ill-spelled letters, a few wise or witty words, 
are all the direct record she has left of herself. 
Without rank, beauty, youth, education, or re- 
markable mental gifts of a sort that leave per- 
manent traces, she was the best representative 
of the women of her time who held their place 
in the world solely through their skill in or- 
ganizing and conducting a salon. She was in 
no sense a luminary; and conscious that she 
could not shine by her own light, she was bent 
upon shining by that of others. But, in a so- 
cial era so brilliant, even this implied talent 
of a high order. A letter to the Empress of 
Russia, in reply to a question concerning her 
early education, throws a ray of light upon 
her youth and peculiar training. 

“1 lost my father and mother,” she writes, 
“in the cradle. I was brought up by an aged 
grandmother, who had much intelligence and 
a well-balanced head. She had very little ed- 
ucation ; but her mind was so clear, so ready, 
so active, that it never failed her; it served al- 
ways in the place of knowledge. She spoke 
so agreeably of the things she did not know 
that no one wished her to understand them 
better ; and when her ignorance was too visi- 
ble, she got out of it by pleasantries which 
baffled the pedants who tried to humiliate her. 
She was so contented with her lot that she 
looked upon knowledge as a very useless thing 
for a woman. She said: ‘I have done without 
it so well that I have never felt the need of 
it. Ifmy granddaughter is stupid, learning will 
make her conceited and insupportable ; if she 
has talent and sensibility, she will do as I have 
done — supply by address and with sentiment 
what she does not know; when she becomes 
more reasonable, she will learn that for which 
she has the most aptitude, and she will learn 
it very quickly.’ She made me learn in my 
childhood simply to read; but she made me 
read much; she taught me to think by mak- 
ing me reason; she taught me to know men 
by making me say what I thought of them 
and telling me also the opinion she had formed. 
She required me to render her an account of 
all my movements and all my feelings, correct- 
ing them with so much sweetness and grace 
that I never concealed from her anything that 
I thought or felt ; my internal life was as visi- 
ble as my external. My education was con- 
tinual.” 

The daughter of a valet de chambre of the 
VoL. XL.— 86. 
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Duchess of Burgundy, who gave her a hand- 
some dowry, Marie Thérése Rodet became, 
at fourteen, the wife of a lieutenant-colonel of 
the National Guard and a rich manufacturer of 
glass. Her husband did not count for much 
among the distinguished guests who in later 
years frequented her salon, and his part in 
her life seems to have consisted mainly in fur- 
nishing the money so essential to her success, 
and in looking carefully after the interests of 
the menage. It is related that some one gave 
him a history to read, and when he called for 
the successive volumes the same one was always 
returned. Not observing this, he found the 
work interesting, but “thought the author re- 
peated a little.” He read across the page a 
book printed in two columns, as if there was 
but one column, remarking that “ it seemed to 
be very good, but a trifle abstract.” One day 
a visitor inquired for the white-haired old 
gentleman who was in the habit of sitting at 
the head of the table. “‘That was my hus- 
band,” replied Mme. Geoffrin ; “ he is dead.” 

But if her marriage was not an ideal one, 
it does not appear that it was unhappy. Per- 
haps her dourgeois birth and associations saved 
her youth from the domestic complications 
which were so far the rule in the great world 
as to have, in a measure, its sanction. At all 
events her life was apparently free from the 
shadows that rested upon many of her con- 
temporaries, 

“ Her character was a singular one,” writes 
Marmontel, who lived for ten yearsin her house, 
“and difficult to understand or paint, because 
it was all in half-tints and shades; very decided, 
nevertheless, but without the striking traits by 
which one’s nature distinguishes and defines 
itself. She was kind, but had little sensibility ; 
charitable, without any of the charms of be- 
nevolence; eager to aid the unhappy, but 
without seeing them, for fear of being moved 
by them; a sure, faithful, even officious friend, 
but timid and anxious in serving others, lest 
she should compromise her credit or her re- 
pose. She was simple in her taste, her dress, 
and her furniture, but choice in her simplicity, 
having the refinements and delicacies of lux- 
ury, but nothing of its ostentation nor its vari- 
ety ; modest in her air, carriage, and manners, 
but with a touch of pride, and even a little 
vainglory. Nothing flattered her more than 
her intercourse with the great. At their houses 
she rarely saw them,— indeed she was not at 
her ease there,— but she knew how to attract 
them to her own by a coquetry imperceptibly, 
subtly flattering; and in the easy, natural, half- 
respectful and half-familiar air with which she 
received them I thought I saw remarkable 
address.” 

In a woman of less tact and penetration this 
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curious vein of hidden vanity would have led 
to pretension. But Mme. Geoffrin was pre- 
eminently gifted with that fine social sense 
which is apt to be only the fruit of generations 
of culture. With her it was innate genius. 
Her vanity assumed the form of a gracious 
modesty. “I remain humble, but with dig- 
nity,” she writes to a friend; “that is, in de- 
preciating myself I do not suffer others to 
depreciate me.” ‘Though she was mistress of 
the art of gracefully suppressing herself, there 
was a certain method even in her simplicity. 
She had the instinct of the artist who knows 
how to offset the lack of brilliant gifts by the 
perfection of details, the modesty that dis- 
arms criticism, and a rare facility in the art of 
pleasing. 

‘There was an air of refinement and simple 
elegance in her personality that commanded 
respect. Tall and dignified, with her silvery 
hair concealed by her coif, she combined a 
noble presence with great kindliness of man- 
ner. She usually wore somber colors and fine 
laces, for which she had great fondness. Her 
youth was long past when she came before the 
world, but that sense of fitness which always 
distinguished her led her to accept her age 
seriously and to put onits hues. ‘The “ dead-leaf 
mantle ” of Mme. de Maintenon was worn less 
severely perhaps, and with more grace, but it 
was worn, nevertheless, without affectation. 
Diderot gives us a pleasant glimpse of her at 
Grandval, where they were dining with Baron 
d’Holbach. “ Mme. Geoffrin was admirable,” 
he wrote to Mile. Volland. “ I remark always 
the noble and quiet taste with which this 
woman dresses. She wore to-day a simple stuff 
of austere color, with large sleeves, the smooth- 
est and finest linen, and the most elegant sim- 
plicity throughout.” 

In her equanimity and love of repose she 
was a worthy disciple of Fontenelle. She care- 
fully avoided all violent passions and all con- 
troversies. ‘To her lawyer, who was conducting 
a suit that worried her, she said, “ Wind up my 
case. Do they want my money? I have some, 
and what can I do with money better than to 
buy tranquillity with it?” This aversion to an- 
noyance often reached the proportions of a very 
amiable, but not the less real, selfishness. “She 
has the habit of detesting all the unhappy,” 
said the witty Abbé Galiani, “ for she does not 
wish to be so, even by the sight of the unhap- 
piness of others. She has an impressionable 
heart; she is old; she is well; she wishes to 
preserve her health and her tranquillity. As 
soon as she learns that I am happy she will 
love me to folly.” 

Her dominant passion seems to have been 
ambition, if a calm and serene, but steadily 
persistent, purpose can be called a passion. 
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No trained diplomatist ever understood better 
the world with which he had to deal, or man- 
aged more adroitly to avoid small antagonisms. 
It was her maxim not to create jealousy by 
praising people, nor irritation by defending 
them. She had a generous temper, and often 
surprised her impecunious friends with an an- 
nuity or a gift delicately bestowed; but she 
never permitted them to compromise her. 
Marmontel was sent to the Bastille under cir- 
cumstances that were rather creditable than 
otherwise ; but it was a false note, and she was 
never quite the same to him afterwards. She 
wept at her own injustice, schemed for his elec- 
tion to the Academy, and scolded him for his 
lack of diplomacy; but the little cloud was 
there. When the Sorbonne censured his “ Beli- 
sarius” as “ heretical, deistical, impious,” her 
friendship could no longer bear the strain, and, 
though still received at her dinners, he ceased 
to live in her house. 

This “ foster-mother of philosophers” evi- 
dently wished to make sure of her own safety 
however matters might turn out in the next 
world. She had a devotional vein, went to 
mass privately, had a seat at the Church of 
the Capucines and an apartment for retreat in 
aconvent. During her last illness the Mar- 
quise de la Ferté-Imbault, who did not love her 
mother’s freethinking friends, excluded them, 
and sent for a confessor. Mme. Geoffrin sub- 
mitted amiably, and said, smiling, “ My daugh- 
ter is like Godfrey of Bouillon ; she wishes to 
defend my tomb against the infidels.” 

Into the composition of hersalon she brought 
the talent of an artist. We have a glimpse of 
her in 1748 through a letter from Montesquieu. 
She was then about fifty, and had gathered 
about her a more or less distinguished com- 
pany, which was enlarged after the death of 
Mme. de Tencin, in the following year. She 
gave dinners twice a week — one on Monday 
for artists, of whom she was the kindest of 
patrons, and one on Wednesday for men of 
letters. As she believed that women were apt 
to distract the conversation, only one was in- 
vited to dine with them. Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
the intellectual peer and friend of these men, 
sat opposite her and aided in conducting the 
conversation into agreeable channels. ‘The 
talent of Mme. Geoffrin seems to have con- 
sisted in telling a story well, in a profound 
knowledge of people, ready tact, and the happy 
art of putting every one at ease. She did not 
like heated discussions nor a too pronounced 
expression of opinion. “She was willing that 
the philosophers should remodel the world,” 
says one of her critics, “ on condition that the 
kingdom of Diderot should come without dis- 
order or confusion.” But this very free and 
eloquent Diderot was too bold to have a place 
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at her table, though she liked and admired him. 
Helvétius, too, fell into disfavor after the cen- 
sure which his atheistic “ De l’Esprit ” brought 
upon him ; and Baron d’Holbach was too apt 
to overstep the limits at which the hostess in- 
terfered with her inevitable “ Voili gui est bien.” 
Indeed, she assumed the privilege of her years 
to scold her guests if they interfered with the 
general harmony or forgot any of the ameni- 
ties. But her scoldings were very graciously 
received as a slight penalty for her favor, and 
more or less a measure of her friendship. She 
graded her courtesies with fine discrimination, 
and her friends found the reflection of their 
success or failure in her manner of receiving 
them. Her keen, practical mind pierced every 
illusion with merciless precision. She defined 
a popular abbé who posed for a del esprit as 
a “fool rubbed all over with wit.” Rulhiére 
had read in her salon a work on Russia which 
she feared might compromise him, and she 
offered him a large sum of money to throw it 
into the fire. The author was indignant at such 
a reflection upon his courage and honor, and 
grew warmly eloquent upon the subject. She 
listened until he had finished, then said quietly, 
“How much more do you want, M. Rulhiére?” 

‘The serene poise of a character without en- 
thusiasms and without illusions is very well 
illustrated by a letter to Mme. Necker. After 
complaining that she is always infatuated, 
never cool and reserved, she continues: 

“ Do you know, my pretty one, that your 
exaggerated praises confound me, instead of 
pleasing and flattering me ? I am alwaysafraid 
that your giddiness will evaporate. You will 
then judge me to be so different from your 
preconceived opinion that you will punish 
me for your own mistake, and allow me no 
merit at all. I have my virtues and my good 
qualities, but I have also many faults. Of 
these I am pertectly well aware, and every 
day I try to correct them. 

“ My dear friend, I beg of you to lessen 
your excessive admiration. I assure you that 
you humiliate me; and that is certainly not 
your intention. The angels think very little 
about me, and I do not trouble myself about 
them. ‘Their praise or their blame is indifferent 
to me, for I shall not come in their way ; but 
what I do desire is that you should love me, 
and that you should take me as you find me,” 

Again she assumes her position of mentor 
and writes: “‘ How is it possible not to answer 
the kind and charming letter I have received 
from you? But still | only reply to tell you 
that it made me a little angry. I see that it is 
impossible to change anything in your uneasy, 
restless, and at the same time weak character.” 

Horace Walpole, who met her during his 
first visit to Paris, and before his intimacy with 
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Mme. du Deffand had colored his opinions, 
has left a valuable pen-portrait of Mme. Geof- 
frin. In a letter to Gray in 1766 he writes: 

“ Mme: Geoffrin, of whom you have heard 
much, is an extraordinary woman, with more 
common sense than I almost ever met with, 
great quickness in discovering characters, 
penetrating and going to the bottom of them, 
and a pencil that never fails in a likeness, sel- 
dom a favorable one. She exacts and _pre- 
serves, spite of her birth and their nonsensical 
prejudices about nobility, great court and at- 
tention. This she acquires by a thousand little 
arts and offices of friendship, and by a free- 
dom and severity which seem to be her sole 
end for drawing a concourse to her. She has 
little taste and less knowledge, but protects 
artisans and authors; and courts a few people 
to have the credit of serving her dependents. 
In short, she is an epitome of empire, subsist- 
ing by rewards and punishments.” 

Later, when he was less disinterested per- 
haps, he writes to another friend: “ Mme. du 
Deffand hates the philosophers, so you must 
give them up to her. She and Mme. Geoffrin 
are no friends; so if you go thither, don’t tell 
her of it. Indeed, you would be sick of that 
house whither all the pretended beaux esprits 
and false savants go, and where they are very 
impertinent and dogmatic.” 

In comparing this picture with that of Mar- 
montel the difference between the French and 
English standpoints is quite discernible. 

‘The real power of this woman may be dif- 
ficult to analyze, but a glance at her salon 
reveals, at least partly, its secret. Nowhere 
has the glamour of a great name more influ- 
ence than at Paris. A few celebrities form a 
nucleus of sufficient attraction to draw all the 
world, if they are selected with taste and dis- 
crimination. 

After the death of Fontenelle, D’Alembert, 
always witty, vivacious, and original, in spite 
of the serious and exact nature of his scientific 
studies, was perhaps the leading spirit of this 
salon. Among its constant Aaditucs were Hel- 
vétius, who put his selfishness into his books, 
reserving for his friends the most amiable and 
generous of tempers; Marivaux, the novelist 
and dramatist, whose vanity rivaled his gen- 
ius, but who represented only the literary spirit, 
and did not hesitate to ridicule his companions 
the philosophers ; the caustic, but brilliant and 
accomplished, Abbé Morellet, who had “his 
heart in his head and his head in his heart” ; 
the severe and cheerful Mairan, mathematician, 
astronomer, physician, musical amateur, and 
member of two academies, whose versatile 
gifts and courtly manners gave him as cordial 
a welcome in the exclusive salon of the Princesse 
de Conti as among his philosophical friends ; 
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the gay young Marmontel, who has left so clear 
and simple a picture of this famous circle and 
its gentle hostess; Grimm, who combined the 
savant and the courtier; Saint-Lambert, the 
delicate and scholarly poet; Thomas, grave 
and thoughtful, shining by his character and 
intellect, but forgetting the graces which were 
at that time so essential to brilliant success ; 
the eloquent Abbé Raynal; and the Chevalier 
de Chastellux, so genial, so sympathetic, and 
so animated. ‘To these we may add Galiani, 
the smallest, the wittiest, and the most delight- 
ful of abbés, whose piercing insight and Machi- 
avellian subtlety lent a piquant charm to the 
stories with which for hours he used to en- 
liven this choice company; Caraccioli, gay, 
simple, ingenuous, full of Neapolitan humor, 
rich in knowledge and observation, luminous 
with intelligence and sparkling with wit; and 
Comte de Creutz, the learned and versatile 
Swedish minister, to whom nature had 
“granted the gift of expressing and painting 
in touches of fire all that had struck his im- 
agination or vividly seized his soul.” Hume, 
Gibbon, Walpole, indeed every foreigner of 
distinction who visited Paris, lent to this salon 
the éc/a/ of his fame, the charm of his wit, or 
the prestige of his rank. It was such men as 
these who gave it so rare a fascination and so 
lasting a fame. 


A strong vein of philosophy was inevitable, 
though in this circle of diplomats and “técra- 
feurs there were many counter-currents of 


opinion. It was her consummate skill in blend- 
ing these diverse but powerful elements, and 
holding them within harmonious limits, that 
made the reputation of the autocratic hostess. 
Perhaps Mme. Necker was thinking of her 
when she compared certain women in conver- 
sation to “ light layers of cotton-wool in a box 
packed with porcelain; we do not pay much 
attention to them, but if they were taken away 
everything would be broken.” 

In the evening there were simple little sup- 
pers to which a few women of the best quality 
were invited. The fare was usually little more 
than “a chicken, some spinach and omelet.” 
Among the most frequent guests were the 
charming, witty, and sfirituelle Comtesse 
d’Egmont, daughter of the Duc de Richelieu, 
who added to the vivacious and elegant man- 
ners of her father an indefinable grace of her 
own, and a vein of sentiment that was doubt 
less deepened by her sad little romance ; the 
Marquise de Duras, more dignified and dis- 
creet; and the beautiful Comtesse de Brionne, 
“a Venus who resembled Minerva.” These 
women, with others who came there, were in- 
tellectual complements of the men; some of 
them gay and not without serious faults, but 
adding beauty, rank, elegance, and the deli- 
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cate tone of esprit which made this circle so 
famous that it was thought worth while to 
have its sayings and doings chronicled at Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg. Perhaps its influence 
was the more insidious and far-reaching be- 
cause of its polished moderation. The “let 
us be agreeable” of Mme. Geoffrin was a po- 
tent talisman. 

Among the guests at one time was Stanis- 
las Poniatowski, afterwards King of Poland. 
On his elevation to the throne he wrote to 
Mme. Geoffrin, “ Maman, your son is king. 
Comeandsee him.” ‘Thisled to her famousjour- 
ney when nearly seventy years of age. It wasa 
series of triumphs at which no one was more 
surprised than herself, and they were all due, 
she modestly says, “ to a few mediocre dinners 
and some fetits soupers.” One can readily par- 
don her for feeling flattered when the emperor 
alights from his carriage on the public prom- 
enade at Vienna and pays her some pretty 
compliments, “just as if he had been at one 
of our little Wednesday suppers.” ‘There is a 
charm in the simple naiveté with which she 
tells her friends how cordially Maria ‘Theresa 
receives her at Schénbrunn, and she does not 
forget to add that the empress said she had 
the most beautiful complexion in the world. 
She repeats quite naturally, and with a slight 
touch of vanity perhaps, the fine speeches 
made to her by the “ adorable Prince Galitzin,” 
and Prince Kaunitz, “the first minister in 
Europe,” both of whom entertained her. But 
she would have been more than a woman to 
have met all this honor with indifference. No 
wonder she believes herself to be dreaming. 
“JT am known here much better than in the 
Rue St. Honoré,” she writes, “ and in a,fash- 
ion the most flattering. My journey has made 
an incredible noise for the last fifteen days.” 
‘To be sure, she spells badly for a woman who 
poses as the friend of /itérateurs and savants, 
and says very little about anything that does 
not concern her own fame and glory, with 
which she seems to have been rather dazzled. 
Butshe does not cease to remember her friends, 
whom she “ loves, if possible, better than ever.” 
Nor does she forget to send a thousand ca- 
resses to her kitten. 

A messenger from Warsaw meets her with 
everything imaginable that can add to the 
comfort and luxury of her journey, and on 
reaching there she finds a room fitted up for 
her like her own boudoir in the Rue St. Ho- 
noré. She accepts all this consideration with 
great modesty and admirable good sense. 
“This tour finished,” she writes to D’Alem- 
bert, “I feel that I shall have seen enough of 
men and things to be convinced that they are 
everywhere about the same. I have my store- 
house of reflections and comparisons well fur- 
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nished for the rest of my life. All that I have 
seen since leaving my Penates makes me thank 
God for having been born French and a pri- 
vate person.” 

Her charm eludes analysis, but it seems to 
have lain largely in her exquisite sense of fit- 
ness, her excellent judgment, her administra- 
tive talent, the fine tact and penetration which 
enabled her to avoid antagonism, an instinctive 
knowledge of the art of pleasing, and a kind 
but not too sensitive heart. ‘These qualities, 
though admirable, are not those which appeal 
to the imagination or inspire enthusiasm. We 
find in her no spark of that celestial flame 
which gives distinction. In her amiability there 
seems to be a certain languor of the heart. 
Her kindness has a trace of calculation, and 
her friendship of self-consciousness. Of spon- 
taneity she hasnone. But, though she was super- 
ficial, she never spoke of what she did notknow; 
though she was free, it was within the limits 
of conventional propriety. Calm, reposeful, 
charitable, without affectation or pretension, 
but not untouched by ennui, the malady of 
her time, she held her position to the end of 
a long life which closed in 1777. 

“ Alas,” said D’Alembert, who had been in 
the habit of spending his mornings with Mlle. 
de Lespinasse until her death, and his even- 
ings with Mme. Geoffrin, “1 have neither 


evenings nor mornings left.” 
She suffered the fate of all celebrities in be- 


ing occasionally attacked. ‘The rdle assigned 
to her in the comedy of “ The Philosophers” 
was not a flattering one, and some criticisms 
of Montesqujeu wounded her so deeply that 
she succeeded in having them suppressed. 
She did not escape the shafts of envy, nor the 
sneers of the grandes dames who could not put 
her down. But these were only spots on the 
surface of a singularly brilliant career. Her 
salon was counted among “ the institutions of 
the eighteenth century.” 


A FEw of the more radical and earnest of 
the philosophers rarely, if ever, appeared at 
the table of Mme. Geofirin. ‘They would have 
brought too much heat to this company, which 
discussed everything in a light and agreeable 
fashion. Perhaps, too, these free and brilliant 
spirits objected to the leading-strings which 
held them within prescribed limits, They 
could talk more at their ease at the weekly 
dinners of Baron d’Holbach, in the salons of 
Mme. Helvétius, Mme. Marchais, or Mme. de 
Graffigny, in the Encyclopedist coterie of Mlle. 
de Lespinasse, or in the liberal drawing-room 
of Mme. d’Epinay, who held a more question- 
able place in the social world, but received 
much good company, Mme, Geoffrin herself 
included. 
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The dinners of Baron d’Holbach were fa- 
mous. ‘This man, who was called the “ maitre 
a’hétel of philosophy,” was rich, and lavish 
in his hospitality. We have many pleasant 
glimpses of his country place at Grandval, 
with its rich and rare collections, its library, its 
pictures, its designs, and of the beautiful wife 
who turned the heads of some of the philoso- 
phers, whom, as a rule, she did not like over- 
much, though she received them so graciously. 
“ At Grandval we dine well and a long time,” 
wrote Diderot. “ We talk of art, of poetry, of 
philosophy and of love, of the greatness and 
vanity of our own enterprises, of gods 
and kings, of space and time, of death and of 
life.” . 

Mme. d’Epinay, who was brought into such 
unpleasant notoriety through the ill-natured 
pen of Rousseau, and whose position was not 
assured enough to make people overlook her 
peculiar and unfortunate domestic complica- 
tions, has left a vivid picture of her own life 
in her long and confidential correspondence 
with Grimm, Galiani, and Voltaire. ‘The sense- 
less follies of a cruel and worthless husband, 
who plunged her from great wealth into ex- 
treme poverty, and of whom Diderot said that 
“he had squandered two millions without say- 
ing a good word or doing a good action,” 
threw her into intimate relations with Grimm, 
which brought her into the center of a famous 
circle. Her letters are of special value on ac- 
count of the insight they give us into the daily 
life and conversation of this remarkable coterie. 
They give us also a clear but far from flattering 
reflection of the manners of the time. She un- 
veils the bare and hard facts of her own ex- 
perience, the secret workings of her own soul. 
‘The picture is not a pleasant one, but it is 
full of significance to the moralist, and fur- 
nishes abundant matter for psychological 
study. 

The young girl, who had entered upon the 
scene about 1725, under the name of Louise 
Florence Pétronille ‘Tardieu d’Esclavelles, was 
married at twenty to her cousin. It seems to 
have been really a marriage of love; but the 
weak and faithless M. d’Epinay was clearly 
incapable of truth or honor, and the torturing 
process by which the confiding young wife was 
disillusioned, the insidious counsels of a false 
and profligate friend, with the final betrayal of a 
tender and desolate heart, form a chapter as re- 
volting as it is pathetic. ‘The fresh, lively, pure- 
minded, sensitive girl, whose intellect had been 
fed on Rollin’s history and books of devotion, 
who feared the dissipations of the gay world 
and shrank with horror from the rouge which 
her frivolous husband compelled her to put 
on, learned her lesson rapidly in the school of 
suffering. 
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At thirty she writes of herself after the fash- 
ion of the pen-portraits of the previous century : 
“T am not pretty; yet I am not plain. I 
am small, thin, very well formed. I have the 
air of youth without freshness, but noble, sweet, 
lively, spiritue//e, and interesting. My imagina- 
tion is tranquil. My mind is slow, just, reflective, 
and inconsequent. I have vivacity, courage, 
firmness, elevation, and excessive timidity. I 
am true without being frank. Timidity often 
gives me the appearance of dissimulation and 
duplicity ; but I have always had the courage 
to confess my weakness, in order to destroy 
the suspicion of a vice which I have not. I 
have the fesse to attain my end and to re- 
move obstacles ; but I have none to penetrate 
the objects of others. I was born tender and 
sensible, constant and no coquette. I love re- 
tirement, a life simple and private; neverthe- 
less, | have almost always led one contrary 
to my taste. Bad health, and sorrows sharp 
and repeated, have given a serious cast to my 
character, which is naturally very gay.” 

Her first entrance into the world in which 
wit reigned supreme was in the free but elegant 
salon of Mile. Quinault, an actress of the Co- 
médie Frangaise, who had left the stage, and, 
taking the réle of a femme d’esprit, had gath- 
ered around her a distinguished and fashion- 
able coterie. ‘This woman, who had received 
a decoration for a fine motet she had composed 
for the queen’s chapel, who was loved and con- 
sulted by Voltaire, and who was the best friend 
of D’Alembert after the death of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, represented the very genius of es- 
prit and finesse. She was the companion of 
princes, the adoration of princesses, the oracle 
of artists and /i/téra/eurs, the model of elegance, 
and the embodiment of social success. It did 
not matter much that the tone of her salon 
was lax; it was fashionable. ‘It distilled dig- 
nity, 4a convenance, and formality,” says Mme. 
de Créqui, who relates an anecdote that aptly 
illustrates the glamour which surrounded talent 
at that time. She was taken by her grandmother 
to see Mlle. Quinault, and by some chance 
mistook for her Mlle. de Vertus, who was so 
much flattered by her innocent error that she 
left her forty thousand francs when she died, 
a few months later. 

Mme. d’Epinay was delighted to find her- 
self in so brilliant a world and was greatly fas- 
cinated hy the wit of the hostess, though she 
was not sure that those who met there did not 
“feel too much the obligation of having it.” 
But she caught the spirit, and transferred it, 
in some degree, to her own salon, which was 
more literary than fashionable. Here Fran- 
cueil presents “a poor devil of an author who 
is as poor as Job, but has wit and vanity 
enough for four.” ‘This is Rousseau, the most 
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conspicuous figure in the famous coterie, which 
includes also Grimm, Diderot, Saint- Lambert, 
D’Holbach, Duclos, and Mme. d’Houdetot. 
“ He isa manto whom one should raise altars,”’ 
wrote Mme. d’Epinay. “And the simplicity 
with which he relates his misfortunes! I have 
still a pitying soul. It is frightful to imagine 
such a man in misery.” She fitted up for him 
the Hermitage, and did a thousand kind things 
which entitled her to a better return than the 
stab he gave to her reputation. There is a 
pleasant moment when we find him the center 
of an admiring circle at La Chevrette, falling 
madly in love with her clever and beautiful 
sister-in-law the Comtesse d’ Houdetot, writing 
“ La Nouvelle Héloise ” under the inspiration 
of this passion, and dreaming in the lovely prom- 
enades at Montmorency, quite at peace with 
the world. But the weeping philosopher who 
said such fine things and did such base ones 
turned against his benefactress and friend for 
some imaginary offense, and revenged himself 
by false and malicious attacks upon her char- 
acter. ‘The final result was a violent quarrel 
with the whole circle of philosophers, who es- 
poused the cause of Mme. d’Epinay. This 
little history is interesting, as it throws so much 
light upon the intimate relations of some of 
the greatest men of the century. Behind the 
perpetual round of comedies, readings, dinners, 
music, and conversation there is a real comedy 
of passion, intrigue, jealousy, and hidden mis- 
ery that destroys many illusions. But the ca- 
reer of this woman, with its romance, its errors, 
its chagrins, and its heart-breaking tragedies, 
concerns us little here, excepting as it forms 
another standpoint for glancing at the many- 
sided life of the salons. 

She has been vividly painted for us by 
Grimm, Galiani, Diderot, Rousseau, and Vol- 
taire. Perhaps, on the whole, Voltaire has given 
us the most agreeable impression. She was ill 
of grief and trouble and had gone to Geneva 
to consult the famous Tronchin when she was 
thrown into more or less intimacy with the 
Sage of Ferney. He addresses her as ma 
belle philosophe, speaks of her as “an eagle 
in a cage of gauze,” and praises in verse her 
philosophy, her esfrit, her heart, and her “ two 
great black eyes.” He weeps at her depart- 
ure, and says many tender and flattering words. 
But “ the tears of a poet do not always signify 
grief,” says Mme. d’Epinay, with insight. 

There is a second period in the life of Mme. 
d’Epinay, when she introduces us again to the 
old friends who always sustained her, and to 
many new ones. ‘lhe world that meets in her 
salon later is much the same as that which 
dines with Baron d’Holbach. ‘To measure its 
attractions one must recall the brilliancy and 
eloquence of Diderot; the wit, the taste, the 
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learning, the courtly accomplishments of 
Grimm ; the gaiety and originality of D’Hol- 
bach, who had “ read everything and forgotten 
nothing”; the sparkling conversation of the 
most finished and scholarly diplomats in Eu- 
rope, many of whom we have already met at 
the dinners of Mme. Geoffrin. They discuss 
economic questions, politics, religion, art, lit- 
erature, with equal freedom and ardor. They 
are as much divided on the merits of Gliick’s 
“ Armida” and Piccini’s “ Roland” as upon 
taxes, grains, and the policy of the government. 
The gay little Abbé Galiani brings perennial 
sunshine with the inexhaustible wit and viva- 
city that lights his clear and subtle intellect. 
“ Messieurs les philosophes, you go too fast,” 
he said. “I begin by saying that if I were pope 
I would put you in the Inquisition, and if I 
were king of France, into the Bastille.” Hesaw 
the drift of events; butif he reasoned like a phi- 
losopher he laughed like a Neapolitan. What 
matters to-morrow if we are happy to-day ! 

‘The familiar notes and letters of these clever 
people picture for us a little world with its 
small interests, its piques, its loves, its friend- 
ships, its quarrels, and its hatreds. Diderot, 
who refused for a long time to meet Mme. 
d’Epinay, but finally became an intimate and 
lasting friend, touches often, in his letters to 
Sophie, upon the pleasant informality of La 
Chevrette, with its curious social episodes and 
its emotional undercurrents. He does not for- 
get even the pigeons, geese, ducks, and chick- 
ens, which he calls his own. Pouf, the dog, has 
his place here too, and flits often across the 
scene, a tiny bit of reflected immortality. ‘There 
is something half pathetic in these faded mis- 
sives, with their little freight of human joys and 
SOTTOWS., 

Mme. d’Epinay aided Grimm in his “ Corre- 
spondance Littéraire” ; wrote a treatise on edu- 
cation, which had the honor of being crowned 
by the Académie Frangaise; and, among other 
things of more or less value, a novel, which 
was not published until long after her death. 
With many gifts and attractions, she seems to 
have been a woman of weak and undecided 
character, without sufficient strength of moral 
fiber to sustain herself with dignity under the 
unfortunate circumstances which surrounded 
her. She was essentially emotional, without 
being spiritual. Her education had not given 
her the worldly tact and address of Mme. 
Geoffrin, and her salon never had a wide ce- 
lebrity; but, in a quiet and intimate way, it 
was one among the numberless forces which 
were gathering and gaining momentum to cul- 
minate in the great tragedy of the century. 
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Mme. d’Epinay did not live to see the catas- 
trophe. Worn out by a life of suffering and ill 
health, she died in 1783. 

But whatever her faults and weaknesses may 
have been, the woman who could retain the de- 
voted affection of so brilliant and versatile a 
man as Grimm for twenty-seven years, who 
was the lifelong friend and correspondent of 
Galiani and Voltaire, and the valued confidante 
of Diderot, must have had some rare attrac- 
tions of mind, heart, or character. 

While the group of iconoclasts who formed 
the nucleus of the philosophical salons was 
airing its theories and enjoying its increasing 
vogue there was another circle which played 
with the new ideas more or less asa sort of intel- 
lectual pastime, but was aristocratic au fond, 
and carefully preserved all the traditions of the 
old nodlesse. Here too one met the philosophers 
and men of letters, but they did not dominate; 
they simply flavored these coteries of rank and 
fashion. In this age of esprit no salon was 
complete without its sprinkling of literary men. 
We meet the shy and awkward Rousseau even 
in the exclusive drawing-room of the clever 
and witty but critical Maréchale de Luxem- 
bourg, who presides over a world in which the 
graces rule—a world of fine tone, of elegant 
manners, of etiquette, and of forms. He dines 
daily with her princely guests at Montmorency, 
reads to them “La Nouvelle Héloise” or 
“Emile,” and, in spite of his democratic the- 
ories, feels greatly flattered by their friendly 
courtesies, though never quite at ease. But he 
is no more than a passing interest to this model 
of the amenities, though by no means of the 
virtues, who aids and patronizes him because 
he amuses her and brings a certain charm of 
freshness into her artificial life. 

A rival of this brilliant salon, and one of the 
most conspicuous of its day, was that of the 
Princesse de Conti at the ‘Temple. We have 
a direct glimpse of this famous circle, in all its 
charming informality, through an interesting 
picture at Versailles, in which the oldest fami- 
lies in France appear side by side with a few 
scientists and men of letters. The figures are 
supposed to be portraits. In the midst of the 
group the littke Mozart, whose precocious 
genius was then delighting Europe, sits at the 
harpsichord, ‘The vivacious Comtesse de Bouf- 
flers, the /do/e of the ‘Temple and the lifelong 
friend of the Prince de Conti, is the animat- 
ing spirit here. Among others are Mme. de 
Luxembourg, Mme. de Mirepoix, Mme. de 
Beauvau, the Comtesse d’Egmont, President 
Hénault, Mairan, and Pont de Veyle, all 
noted names in Parisian society. 


Amelia Gere Mason. 
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HE upper Tuolumne Valley is 
the widest, smoothest, most 
serenely spacious, and in every 
way the most delightful summer 
pleasure park in all the high 
Sierra. And since it is con- 

nected with Yosemite by two good trails, and 

with the levels of civilization by a broad, well- 
graded carriage-road that passes between Yo- 
semite and Mount Hoffman, it is also the most 
accessible. It lies in the heart of the high Sierra 
at a height of from 8500 to gooo feet above 
the level of the sea, at a distance of less than 
ten miles from the northeastern boundary of 
the Yosemite reservation. It is bounded on 
the southwest by the gray, jagged, picturesque 

Cathedral range, which extends in a south- 

easterly direction from Cathedral Peak to 

Mount Lyell and Mount Ritter, the culmi- 

nating peaks of the grand mass of icy moun- 

tains that form the “crown of the Sierra”; 
on the northeast, by a similar range or spur; 
the highest peak of which is Mount Conness ; 
on the east, by the smooth, majestic masses of 

Mount Dana, Mount Gibbs, Mount Ord, and 

others, nameless as yet, on the axis of the 

main range; and on the west by a heaving, 





billowy mass of glacier-polished rocks, over” 


which the towering masses of Mount Hoff- 
man are seen. Down through the open sunny 
levels of the valley flows the bright ‘Tuolumne 
River, fresh from many a glacial fountain in 
the wild recesses of the peaks, the highest of 
which are the glaciers that lie on the north 
sides of Mount Lyell and Mount McClure. 

Along the river are a series of beautiful 
glacier meadows stretching, with but little 
interruption, from the lower end of the valley 
to its head, a distance of about twelve miles. 
‘These form charming sauntering grounds from 
which the glorious mountains may be enjoyed 
as they look down in divine serenity over the 
majestic swaths of forest that clothe their bases. 
Narrow strips of pine woods cross the meadow- 
carpet from side to side, and it is somewhat 
roughened here and there by groves, moraime 
boulders, and dead trees brought down from 
the heights by avalanches; but for miles and 
miles it is so smooth and level that a hundred 
horsemen may ride abreast over it. 

The main lower portion of the meadow is 
about four miles long and from a quarter to 
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half a mile wide; but the width of the valley 
is, On an average, about eight miles. Tracing 
the river we find that it forks a mile above the 
Soda Springs, which are situated on the north 
bank opposite the point where the Cathedral 
trail comes in —the main fork turning south- 
ward to Mount Lyell, the other eastward to 
Mount Dana and Mount Gibbs. Along both 
forks strips of meadow extend almost to their 
heads. The most beautiful portions of the 
meadows are spread over lake basins, which 
have been filled up by deposits from the river. 
A few of these river-lakes still exist, but they 
are now shallow and are rapidly approaching 
extinction. ‘The sod in most places is exceed- 
ingly fine and silky and free from rough weeds 
and bushes; while charming flowers abound, 
especially gentians, dwarf daisies, ivesias,and 
the pink bells of dwarf vaccinium, On the 
banks of the river and its tributaries Cassiope 
and Bryanthus may be found where the sod 
curls over in bosses, and about piles of boul- 
ders. ‘The principal grass of these meadows is 
a delicate Calamagrostis with very slender 
leaves, and when it is in flower the ground 
seems to be covered with a faint purple mist, 
the stems of the spikelets being so fine that 
they are almost invisible, and offer no appre- 
ciable resistance in walking through them. 
Along the edges of the meadows beneath the 
pines and throughout the greater part of the 
valley tall ribbon-leaved grasses grow in abun- 
dance, chiefly Bromus, Triticum, and Agrostis. 

In October the nights are frosty, and then 
the meadows at sunrise, when every leaf is 
laden with crystals, are a fine sight. ‘The days 
are warm and calm, and bees and butterflies 
continue to waver and hum about the late- 
blooming flowers until the coming of the 
snow, usually late in November. Storm then 
follows storm in close succession, burying the 
meadows to a depth of from ten to twenty feet, 
while magnificent avalanches descend through 
the forests from the laden heights, depositing 
huge piles of snow mixed with uprooted trees 
and boulders. In the open sunshine the snow 
lasts until June, but the new season’s vegetation 
is not generally in bloom until late in July. 
Perhaps the best time to visit this valley is in 
August. ‘The snow is then melted from the 
woods, and the meadows are dry and warm, 
while the weather is mostly sunshine, reviving 
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BiG TUOLUMNI MEADOWS WITH MOUNT DANA 


and exhilarating in quality ; and the few clouds 
that rise and the showers they yield are only 
enough for freshness, fragrance, and beauty. 
The groves about the Soda Springs are fa- 
vorite camping-grounds on account of the 
pleasant-tasting, ice-cold water of the springs, 
charged with carbonic acid, and because of the 
fine views of the mountains across the meadow 
—the Glacier Monument, Cathedral Peak, 
Cathedral Spires, Unicorn Peak, and their many 
nameless companions rising in grand beauty 
above a noble swath of forest that is growing 
on the left lateral moraine of the ancient ‘Tuol- 
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MEADOWS, LOOKING SOUTH, 
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MOUNT GIBBS, FROM NEAL rit SODA PRINGS. 


umne Glacier, which, broad and deep and far- 
reaching, exerted vast influence on the scenery 
of this portion of the Sierra, But there are fine 
camping-grounds all along the meadows, and 
one may move from grove to grove every day 
all summer enjoying a fresh home and find- 
ing enough to satisfy every roving desire for 
change. 

There are four capital excursions to be 
made from here —to the summits of Mounts 
Dana and Lyell; to Mono Lake and the vol- 
canoes, through Bloody Canon; and to the 
great Tuolumne Canon as far as the foot of the 


NICORN PEAK AND CATHEDRAL PEAK 














main cascades. All of these are glorious, and 
sure to be crowded with joyful and exciting 
experiences ; but perhaps none of them will be 
remembered with keener delight than the days 
spent in sauntering in the broad velvet lawns 
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VIEW OF CATHEDRAL PEAK FROM THE WEST, ABOVE 


by the river, sharing the pure air and light 
with the trees and mountains, and gaining 
something of the peace of nature in the ma- 
jestic solitude, 

The excursion to the top of Mount Dana is a 
very easy one; for though the mountain is 13,- 
ooo feet high, the ascent from the west side is 
so gentle and smooth that one may ride a mule 
tothe verysummit. Acrossmany a busy stream, 
from meadow to meadow, lies your flowery 
way, the views all sublime; and they are sel- 
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dom hidden by irregular foregrounds. As you 
gradually ascend, new mountains come into 
sight, enriching the landscape; peak rising 
above peak with its individual architecture, 
and its masses of fountain snow in endless 
variety of position and light 
and shade. Now your atten- 
tion is turned to the moraines, 
sweeping in beautiful curves 
from the hollows and canons 
| of the mountains, regular in 
| form as railroad embank- 
ments, or to the glossy waves 
and pavements of granite 
rising here and there from 
the flowery sod, polished a 
thousand years ago and still 
shining. ‘Towards the base 
of the mountain you note 
the dwarfing of the trees, 
until at a height of about 
11,000 feet you find patches 
of the tough white-barked 
pine pressed so flat by the ten 
or twenty feet of snow piled 
upon them every winter for 
centuries that you may walk 
over them as if walking on a 
shaggy rug. And, if curious 
about such things, you may 
discover specimens of this 
hardy mountaineer of a tree, 
not more than four feet high 
and about as many inches in 
diameter at the ground, that 
are from two hundred to four 
hundred years old, and are 
still holding on bravely to 
life, making the most of their 
short summers, shaking their 
tasseled needles in the breeze 
right cheerily, drinking the 
thin sunshine, and maturing 
their fine purple cones as if 
they meant to live forever. 
5 fh The general view from the 
woweeee, § summit is one of the most ex- 
™ | tensive and sublime to be 
foundinall the range. ‘To the 
eastward you gaze far out over 
the hot desert plains and mountains of the 
“Great Basin,” range beyond range extending 
with soft outlines blue and purple in the distance. 
More than six thousand feet below you lies 
Lake Mono, overshadowed by the mountain on 
which you stand. It is ten miles in diameter 
from north to south and fourteen from east to 
west, but appears nearly circular, lying bare in 
the treeless desert like a disk of burnished 
metal, though at times it is swept by storm- 
winds from the mountains and streaked with 
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foam. ‘To the south of the lake there is a range 
of pale-gray volcanoes, now extinct, and though 
the highest of them rise nearly two thousand 
feet above the lake, you can look down into 
their well-defined circular, cup-like craters, 
from which, a comparatively short time ago, 
ashes and cinders were showered over the 
surrounding plains and glacier-laden moun- 
tains. 

‘To the westward the landscape is made up 
of gray glaciated rocks and ridges, separated 
by a labyrinth of canons and darkened with 
lines and broad fields of forest, while small 
lakes and meadowsdot the foreground. North- 
ward and southward the jagged peaks and 
towers that are marshaled along the axis of 
the range are seen in all their glory, crowded 
together in some places like trees in groves, 
making landscapes of wild, extravagant, be- 
wildering magnificence, yet calm and silent as 
the scenery of the sky. 

Some eight glaciers are in sight. One of 
these is the Dana Glacier on the northeast side 
of the mountain, lying at the foot of a preci- 
pice about a thousand feet high, with a lovely 
pale-green lake in the general basin a little be- 
low the glacier, This is one of the many 
small shrunken remnants of the vast glacial 
system of the Sierra that once filled all the 
hollows and valleys of the mountains and cov- 
ered all the lower ridges below the immediate 
summit fountains, flowing to right and left 
away from the axis of the range, lavishly fed 
by the snows of the glacial period. 

In the excursion to Mount Lyell the immedi- 


EDG THE GREAT FISSURE, 


ate base of the mountain is easily reached on 
horseback by following the meadows along 
the river. Turning to the southward above the 
forks of the river you enter the Lyell branch 
of the valley, which is narrow enough and 
deep enough to be called acafion, It is about 
eight miles long and from 2000 to 3000 feet 
deep. ‘The flat meadow bottom is from about 
300 to 200 yards wide, with gently curved 
margins about 50 yards wide, from which rise 
the simple massive walls of gray granite at an 
angle of about thirty-three degrees, mostly 
timbered with a light growth of pine and 
streaked in many places with avalanche chan- 
nels. ‘Towards the upper end of the canon 
the grand Sierra crown comes into sight, 
forming a sublime and finely balanced pic 

ture, framed by the massive canon walls. In 
the foreground you have the purple meadow 
fringed with willows; in the middle distance, 
huge swelling bosses of granite that form 
the base of the general mass of the moun- 
tain, with fringing lines of dark woods mark 

ing the lower curves, but smoothly snow-clad 
except in the autumn. 

There is a good camping-ground on the 
east side of the river about a mile above. A 
fine cascade comes down over the canon 
wall in telling style and makes fine camp 
music. At one place near the top careful 
climbing is necessary, but it is not so danger- 
ous or difficult as to deter any climber of 
ordinary strength and skill, while the views 
from the summit are glorious. ‘To the north- 
ward are Mammoth Mountain, Mounts Gibbs, 
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Dana, Warren, Conness, and many others, 
unnumbered and unnamed; to the southeast 
the indescribably wild and jagged range of 
Mount Ritter and the Minarets; southwest- 
ward stretches the dividing ridge between the 
North Fork of the San Joaquin and the 
Merced, uniting with the Obelisk or Merced 
group of peaks that form the main fountains 





OF MOUNT LYELL, 


of the Illilouette branch of the Merced River ; 
and to the northwestward extends the Cathe- 
dral spur. All these spurs, like distinct ranges, 
meet at your feet. Therefore you look over 
them mostly in the direction of their extension, 
and their peaks seem to be massed and crowded 
together in bewildering combinations; while 
immense amphitheaters, canons, and subordi- 
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GREAT CANON. 


nate masses, with their wealth of lakes, glaciers, 
and snow-fields, maze and cluster between 
them. In making the ascent in June or October 
the glacier is easily crossed, for then its snow 
mantle is smooth or mostly melted off. But in 
midsummer the climbing is exceedingly tedious, 
because the snowis then weathered intocurious 
and beautiful blades, sharp and slender, and set 
onedgeinaleaning position. ‘They lean towards 
the head of the glacier, and extend across 
from side to side in regular order in a direction 
at right angles to the direction of greatest 
declivity, the distance between the crests be- 
ing about two or three feet, and the depth of 
the troughs between them about three feet. 
No more interesting problem is ever presented 
to the mountaineer than a walk over a glacier 
thus sculptured and adorned 
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The Lyell Glacier is about a mile wide 
and less than a mile long, but presents, 
nevertheless, all the more characteristic 
features of large, river-like glaciers — mo- 
raines, earth-bands, blue-veins, crevasses, 
etc., while the streams that issue from it 
are turbid with rock-mud, showing its 
grinding action on its bed. And it is all 

the more interesting since it is the highest 
and most enduring remnant of the great Tuol- 
umne Glacier, whose traces are still distinct 
fifty miles away, and whose influence on the 
landscape was so profound, ‘The McClure 
Glacier, once a tributary of the Lyell, is much 
smaller. Eighteen years ago I set a series of 
stakes in it to determine its rate of motion, 
which towards the end of summer, in the 
middle of the glacier, I found to be a little 
over an inch in twenty-four hours. 

The trip to Mono from the Soda Springs 
can be made in a day, but Bloody Canon will 
be found rough for animals. The scenery of 
the canon, however, is wild and rich, and many 
days may profitably be spent around the shores 
of the lake and out on its islands and about 
the volcanoes, 
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In making the trip down the Big ‘Tuolumne 
Canon animals may be led as far as a small, 
grassy, forested lake basin that lies below the 
crossing of the Virginia Creek trail. And 
from this point any one accustomed to walk on 
earthquake boulders, carpeted with cafon 
chaparral, can easily go down the canon as far 
as the big cascades and return to camp in one 
day. Many, however, are not able to do this, 
and it is far better to go leisurely, prepared to 
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VALLEY FROM 





SMITH TRAIL, 
camp anywhere, and enjoy the marvelous 
grandeur of the place. 

The canon begins near the lower end of the 
meadows and extends to the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, a distance of about eighteen miles, 
though it will seem much longer to any one 
who scrambles through it. It is from 1200 to 
about 5000 feet deep, and is comparatively 
narrow, but there are several fine, roomy, 
park-like openings in it, and throughout its 
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VIEW OF A PART OF THE GRAND CASCADES, BIG TUOLUMNE CANOD 


whole extent Yosemite features are displayed 
on a grand scale —domes, I*] Capitan rocks, 
gables, Sentinels, Royal Arches, glacier points} 
Cathedral Spires, etc. ‘There is even a Half 
Dome among its wealth of rock forms, though 
less sublime and beautiful than the Yosemite 
Half Dome. It also contains falls and cas- 
cades innumerable. The sheer falls, except 
when the snow is melting in early spring, 
are quite small in volume as compared with 
those of Yosemite and Hetch Hetchy; but 
many of them are very beautiful, and in any 
other country would be regarded as great 
wonders. But it is the cascades or sloping 
falls on the main river that are the crowning 
glory of the cafion, and these in volume, ex- 
tent, and variety surpass those of any other 
cafion in the Sierra. The most showy and in- 
teresting of the cascades are mostly in the up- 
per part of the cafion, above the point where 
Cathedral Creek and Hoffman Creek enter. 


For miles the riveris one wild, exulting, on-rush- 
ing mass of snowy purple bloom, spreading over 
glacial waves of granite without any definite 
channel, and through avalanche taluses, glid- 
ing in silver plumes, dashing and foaming 
through huge boulder-dams, leaping high into 
the air in glorious wheel-like whirls, tossing 
from side to side, doubling, glinting, singing 
in glorious exuberance of mountain energy. 

Kivery one who is anything of a moun- 
taineer should go on through the entire length 
of the canon, coming out by Hetch Hetchy. 
There is not a dull step all the way. With wide 
variations it is a Yosemite Valley from end to 
end. 


THE HETCH HETCHY VALLEY. 


Most people who visit Yosemite are apt to 
regard it as an exceptional creation, the only 
valley of its kind in the world. But nothing 
in Nature stands alone. She is not so poor as 
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HEICH HETCHY VALLEY, 

to have only one of anything. The explorer 
in the Sierra and elsewhere finds many Yosem- 
ites, that differ not more than one tree differs 
from another of the same species. ‘They occupy 
the same relative positions on the mountain 
flanks, were formed by the same forces in the 
same kind of granite, and have similar sculp- 
ture, waterfalls, and vegetation. The Hetch 
Hetchy Valley has long been known as the 
‘luolumne Yosemite. It is said to have been 
discovered by Joseph Screech, a hunter, in 
1850, a year before the discovery of the great 
Merced Yosemite. It lies in a northwesterly 
direction from Yosemite, at a distance of about 
twenty miles, andis easily accessible to mounted 
travelers by a trail that leaves the Big Oak 
Flat road at Bronson’s Meadows, a few miles 
below Crane Flat. But by far the best way to 
it for those who have useful limbs is across the 
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ye \ divide direct from Yosemite. 
~ | Leaving the valley by Indian 
He { Cafionor Fall Caion, youcross 
<i ] the dome-paved basin of Yo- 
semite Creek, then bear to the 
left around the head fountains of the South 
Fork of the Tuolumne to the summit of 
the Big ‘Tuolumne Cafion, a few miles 
above the head of Hetch Hetchy. Here 
you will find a glorious view. Immediately 
beneath you, at a depth of more than 4000 
feet, you see a beautiful ribbon of level 
ground, with a silver thread in the middle 
of it, and green or yellow according to the 
time of year. That ribbon is a strip of 
meadow, and the silver thread is the main 
Tuolumne River. ‘The opposite wall of the 
canon rises in precipices, steep and angular, or 
with rounded brows like those of Yosemite, and 
from this wall asa base extends a fine wilderness 
of mountains, rising dome above dome, ridge 
above ridge, to a group of snowy peaks on the 
summit of the range. Of all this sublime con- 
gregation of mountains Castle Peak is king: 
robed with snow and light, dipping unnum- 
bered points and spires into the thin blue sky, 
it maintains amid noble companions a perfect 
and commanding individuality. 

You will not encounter much difficulty in 
getting down into the cajion, for bear trails 
may readily be found leading from the upper 
feeding-grounds to the berry gardens and acorn 
orchards of Hetch Hetchy, and when you 
reach the river you have only to saunter by 
its side a mile or two down the canon before 
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you find yourself in the open valley. Looking 
about you, you cannot fail to discover that 
you are ina Yosemite valley. As the Merced 
flows through Yosemite, so does the Tuolumne 
through Hetch Hetchy. The bottom of Yo- 
semite is about 4000 feet above sea level, the 
bottom of Hetch Hetchy is about 3800 feet, 
and in both the walls are of gray granite and 
rise abruptly in precipices from a level bottom, 
with but little debris along their bases. Fur- 
thermore it was a home and stronghold of the 
Tuolumne Indians, as Ahwahne was of the 
grizzlies. Standing boldly forward from the 
south wall near the lower end of the valley is 
the rock Kolana, the outermost of a pictur- 
esque group corresponding to the Cathedral 
Rocks of Yosemite, and about the same height. 
Facing Kolana on the north side of the valley 
is a rock about 1800 feet in height, which pre- 
sents a bare, sheer front like El Capitan, and over 
its massive brow flows a stream that makes the 
most graceful fall I have ever seen. Its Indian 
name is Tu-ee-u-la-la, and no other, so far as 
I have heard, has yet been given it. From the 
brow of the cliff it makes a free descent of a 
thousand feet and then breaks up intoaragged, 
foaming web of cascades among the boulders 
of an earthquake talus. ‘Towards the end of 
summer it vanishes, because its head streams 
do not reach back to the lasting snows of the 
summits of the range, but in May and June it 
is indescribably lovely. The only fall that I 
know with which it may fairly be compared is 
the Bridal Veil, but it excels even that fall in 
peaceful, floating, swaying gracefulness. For 
when we attentively observe the Bridal Veil, 
even towards the middle of summer when its 
waters begin to fail, we may discover, when 
the winds blow aside the outer folds of spray, 
dense comet-shaped masses shooting through 
the air with terrible energy ; but from the top 
of the cliff, where the Hetch Hetchy veil first 
floats free, all the way to the bottom it is in 
perfect repose. Again, the Bridal Veil is in a 
shadow-haunted nook inaccessible to the main 
wind currents of the valley, and has to depend 
for many of its gestures on irregular, teasing 
side currents and whirls, while ‘lu-ee-u-la-la, 
being fully exposed on the open cliff, is sun 
drenched all day, and is ever ready to yield 
graceful compliance to every wind that blows. 
Most people unacquainted with the behavior 
of mountain streams fancy that when they es- 
cape the bounds of their rocky channels and 
launch into the air they at once lose all self-con- 
trol and tumble in confusion. On the contrary, 
on no part of their travels do they manifest 
more calm self-possession. Imagine yourself in 
Hetch Hetchy. It is a sunny day in June, the 
pines sway dreamily, and you are shoulder- 
deep in grass and flowers. Looking across the 
VoL. XL.—88. 


valley through beautiful open groves you see 
a bare granite wall 1800 feet high rising 
abruptly out of the green and yellow vegeta- 
tion and glowing with sunshine, and in front 
of it the fall, waving like a downy scarf, silver 
bright, burning with white sun-fire in every 
fiber. In coming forward to the edge of the 
tremendous precipice and taking flight a little 
hasty eagerness appears, but this is speedily 
hushed in divine repose. Now observe the 
marvelous distinctness and delicacy of the 
various kinds of sun-filled tissue into which 
the waters are woven. They fly and float and 
drowse down the face of that grand gray rock 
in so leisurely and unconfused a manner that 
you may examine their texture and patterns 
as you would a piece of embroidery held in 
the hand. It is a flood of singing air, water, 
and sunlight woven into cloth that spirits 
might wear. 

The great Hetch Hetchy Fall, called Wa- 
pama by the ‘Tuolumnes, is on the same side 
of the valley as the Veil, and so near it that 
both may be seen in one view. It is about 
1800 feet in height, and seems to be nearly 
vertical when one is standing in front of it, 
though it is considerably inclined. Its loca- 
tion 1s similar to that of the Yosemite Fall, 
but the volume of water is much greater. No 
two falls could be more unlike than Wa-pama 
and Tu-ee-u-la-la, the one thundering and beat- 
ing in a shadowy gorge, the other chanting in 
deep, low tones, and with no other shadows 
about it than those of its own waters, pale- 
gray mostly, and violet and pink delicately 
graded. One whispers, “ He dwells in peace,” 
the other is the thunder of his chariot wheels 
in power. ‘This noble pair are the main falls 
of the valley, though there are many small ones 
essential to the perfection of the general har- 
mony. 

‘The wall above Wa-pama corresponds, both 
in outlines and in details of sculpture, with the 
same relative portion of the Yosemite wall. 
Near the Yosemite Fall the cliff has two con- 
spicuous benches extending in a horizontal 
direction 500 and 1500 feet above the valley. 
Two benches similarly situated, and timbered 
in the same way, occur on the same relative 
position on the Hetch Hetchy wall, and on 
no other portion. ‘The upper end of Yosem- 
ite is closed by the great Half Dome, and 
the upper end of Hetch Hetchy is closed 
in the same way by a mountain rock. Both 
occupy angles formed by the confluence of 
two large glaciers that have long since van- 
ished. In front of this head rock the river 
forks like the Merced in Yosemite. ‘The right 
fork as you ascend is the main ‘'uolumne, which 
takes its rise in a glacier on the north side 
of Mount Lyell and flows through the Big 
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Cafion. I have not traced the left fork to its 
highest source, but, judging from the general 
trend of the ridges, it must be near Castle Peak. 
Upon this left or North Fork there is a remark- 
ably interesting series of cascades, five in num- 
ber, ranged along a picturesque gorge, on the 
edges of which we may saunter safely and 
gain fine views of the dancing spray below. 
‘The first is a wide-spreading fan of white, crys- 
tal-covered water, half leaping half sliding over 
a steep polished pavement, at the foot of which 
it rests and sets forth clear and shining on its 
final flow to the main river. A short distance 
above the head of this cascade you discover 
the second, which is as impressively wild and 
beautiful as the first, and makes you sing 
with it as though you were a part of it. It is 
framed in deep rock walls that are colored yel- 
low and red with lichens, and fringed on the 
jagged edges by live-oaks and sabine pines, and 
at the bottom in damp nooks you may see ferns, 
lilies, and azaleas. 

Three or four hundred yards higher you 
come to the third of the choir, the largest of 
the five. It is formed of three smaller ones 
inseparably combined, which sing divinely, and 
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make spray of the best quality for rainbows. 
A short distance beyond this the gorge comes 
to an end, and the bare stream, without any 
definite channel, spreads out in a thin, silvery 
sheet about 150 feet wide. Its waters are, 
throughout almost its whole extent, drawn out 
in overlapping folds of lace, thick sown with 
diamond jets and sparks that give an exceed- 
ingly rich appearance, Still advancing, you hear 
a deep muffled booming, and you push eagerly 
on through flowery thickets until the last of 
the five appears through the foliage. The preci- 
pice down which it thunders is fretted with 
projecting knobs, forming polished keys upon 
which the wild waters play. 

The bottom of the valley is divided by a 
low, glacier-polished bar of granite, the lower 
portion being mostly meadow land, the upper 


1 The above map represents the limits of the park 
as proposed by Mr. Muir and as advocated before 
the Committee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. As we go to press, the Committee 
seems disposed to extend the north and south limits 
eastward to the Nevada line, thus adding an equal 
amount to the area here indicated. The honor of in- 
troducing the National Park bill belongs to General 
William Vandever of California. —EDIror. 











OUR NEW NAVAL GUNS. 


dry and sandy, and planted with fine Kellogg 
oaks, which frequently attain a diameter of six 
or seven feet. On the talus slopes the pines give 
place to the mountain live-oak, which forms the 
shadiest groves in the valley and the greatest 
in extent. Their glossy idiaon, warm yellow- 
green and closely pressed, makes a kind of 
ceiling, supported by bare gray trunks and 
branches gnarled and picturesque. A few 
specimens of the sugar pine and tamarack 
pine are found in the valley, also the two 
silver firs. The Douglas spruce and the li- 
bocedrus attain noble dimensions in certain 
favorable spots, and a few specimens of the 
interesting Zorreya Californica may be found 
on the south side. The brier-rose occurs in 
large patches, with tall, spiky mints and arch- 
ing grasses. On the meadows lilies, larkspurs, 
and lupines of several species are abundant, and 
in some places reach above one’s head. Rock- 
ferns of rare beauty fringe and rosette the walls 
from top to bottom — /’Wea densa, P. mucro- 
nata and P. Bridgesii, Cheilanthes gracillima, 
Allosorus, etc. Adiantum pedatum occurs in a 
few mossy corners that get spray from the falls. 
Woodwardia radicans and Asfplenium felix- 
Jemina are the tallest ferns of the valley—six 
feet high, some of them. The whole valley was 
a charming garden when I last saw it, and 
the huts of the Indians and a lone cabin were 
the only improvements. 

As will be seen by the map, I have thus 
briefly touched upon a number of the chief fea- 
tures of a region which it is proposed to re- 
serve out of the public domain for the use and 


OUR NEW NAVAL 


HE interest in military and 
naval affairs due to the 
general awakening of the 
public to the pitiful condi- 
tion of the national de- 
fenses warrants a_ brief 
notice of the modern gun- 
building begun in America 

in 1883 at the Washington Navy Yard. 

For years this country had been standing still 
in the matter of cannon, trusting to the creations 
of Rodman and Dahlgren, those former mas- 
ters of gun-construction, while other nations 
were adopting weapons of greater and con- 
stantly increasing power. ‘The change from 


1 Thanks are due to Ensign Philip R. Alger, 
U. S. N., for invaluable assistance, particularly in 
those parts of this article relating to recent develop- 
ments, 
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recreation of the people. A bill has already 
been introduced in Congress by Mr. Vande- 
ver creating a national park about the reser- 
vation which the State now holds in trust for 
the people. It is very desirable that the new 
reservation should at least extend to the limits 
indicated by the map, and the bill cannot too 
quickly become a law. Unless reserved or pro- 
tected the whole region will soon or late be 
devastated by lumbermen and sheepmen, and 
so of course be made unfit for use as a pleasure 
ground. Already it is with great difficulty that 
campers, even in the most remote parts of the 
proposed reservation and in those difficult 
of access, can find grass enough to keep their 
animals from starving; the ground is already 
being gnawed and trampled into a desert 
condition, and when the region shall be 
stripped of its forests the ruin will be com- 
plete. Even the Yosemite will then suffer in 
the disturbance effected on the water-shed, the 
clear streams becoming muddy and much less 
regular in their flow. It is also devoutly to be 
hoped that the Hetch Hetchy will escape such 
ravages of man as one sees in Yosemite. Ax and 
plow, hogs and horses, have long been and 
are still busy in Yosemite’s gardens and groves. 
All that is accessible and destructible is being 
rapidly destroyed — more rapidly than in any 
other Yosemite in the Sierra, though this is the 
only one that is under the special protection 
of the Government. And by far the greater 
part of this destruction of the fineness of wild- 
ness is of a kind that can claim no right rela- 
tionship with that which necessarily follows use. 


John Muir. 


GUNS.' 


the old to the new has at last set in on our side 
of the Atlantic, and to-day the efforts of those 
charged with the armament of our ships and 
forts are bent towards restoring us to at least a 
creditable position in the race wherein once 
we led all competitors. 

The gun has developed steadily along certain 
well-defined lines. It will tend to brevity and 
clearness to devote a few words to the reasons 
why, following these lines, the cast-iron muz- 
zle-loading smooth bore has given way to the 
forged-steel breech-loading rifle. Through its 
greater weight an elongated shot holds its ve- 
locity better than a round shot of the same 
caliber. If fired from a smooth bore, however, 
the former is apt to turn end over end and miss 
its mark; so the bores of guns designed to 
throw such projectiles are fled, which means 
that they have spiral grooves that engage a 
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soft metal band on the shot and cause it to 

spin about its longer axis. The gyroscopte-prin- 

ciple thus invoked keeps the point foremost. 
As cannon grew stronger through the em- 
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ployment of better metal more powder could 
safely be burned in them. ‘This advantage 
necessitated a larger space behind the shot to 
hold the increased charge. Lengthening this 
space entailed certain grave technical draw- 
backs and needlessly extended the gun at its 
heavy end. Better results followed from widen- 
ing the space, and so the enlarged chamber 
was adopted. Asa full-width cartridge would 
not enter the muzzle, loading at the breech 
became imperative.!’ A modern gun is, there- 
fore, a breech-loading rifle. 

‘The value of a moving projectile depends 
on its weight and its velocity. ‘The faster a 
shot travels the farther it can range before 
coming to the ground, the harder will be the 
blow it delivers, and the nearer its path will 
approach a straight line. ‘The extreme ranges 
of guns to-day reach far beyond the limits of 
the gunner’s vision, and are only useful in 
bombardments where the target is a large 
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area that cannot easily be missed. On the 
other hand, a moment’s reflection will show 


that if a shot could be thrown fast enough to 


1 Breech loading is an old device, found, for instance, 
in one of Hernando Cortez’s guns.* The main reason 
for its re-introduction, stated above, was but one of 
many. It offers so many incidental advantages in con- 
nection with security to the gunners in action and the 
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travel in a straight line, in spite of the action 
of gravity, to aim directly at the enemy would 
be equivalent to striking him. The nearer we 
can approach this impossible condition the 
less essential is a knowledge of the 
distance of the object and the greater 
the likelihood of hitting it. Increased 
velocity is therefore sought by the 
artillerist mainly because yielding 
more striking energy, a flatter tra- 
jectory, and a longer danger space, 
as they are called. ‘To obtain high 
velocities large quantities of pow- 
der must be used. With ordinary 
powder this means recourse to un- 
safe pressures in the gun. At first 
the difficulty was, in a measure, 
remedied by compressing the powder into large 
prisms, which burn more slowly and uniformly 
than irregular grains. A limit was soon reached 
in this direction, and changes were sought in 
the composition itself. The Germans were 
the earliest to make and use “ cocoa powder,” 
the general but not universal standard at 


present, the process of the manufacture of 
which is a well-kept trade secret.2 This pow- 
der differs from the familiar black powder in 
having somewhat more nitrate and charcoal 
and much less sulphur, and in the charcoal, 
which is underburnt. Its chocolate color gives 
the name by which the new substance is 


known. Cocoa powder furnishes in the gun a 
comparatively moderate pressure, which de- 
creases gradually towards the muzzle. ‘To 
obtain the full value of such a powder the shot 
must be kept under its influence for a longer 
time than was needed with the older and 
quicker black powder. The length of the bore, 
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measured in calibers, has therefore grown 
from twelve and less to thirty and more —a 
striking proof that the design of the gun 1s 


service of ammunition that it would be retained on their 
account alone. 

2 The Duponts of Wilmington have produced a simi- 
lar article which gives distinctly better results than 
its German forerunner. 
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controlled by the character of the powder, 
and that the gun is but a machine for trans- 
forming the latent energy of the powder into 
motion of the projectile. 

Still more recently a powder called “ Chil- 
worth Special,” which promises to eclipse the 
German cocoa, has been produced abroad. ‘This 
differs from ordinary powder in having ammo- 
nium nitrate in place of part of the potassium 
nitrate, and a much less weight of it gives the 
same velocity to the shot as that given by the 
cocoa powders. Arrangements have been made 
to produce the powder in the United States, 

Besides this “ ammonia powder” a number 
of so-called “ smokeless powders ” have been 
produced abroad, mainly for use in small arms. 
The ingredients and mode of manufacture of 
these powders are kept secret, but, generally 
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speaking, they consist of high explosives, such 
as guncotton or nitroglycerin, so treated as 
to restrain and diminish the violence of their 
action. The endeavor is being made to use 
these powders in large guns, and the English 
“cordite” has been successfully employed in 
guns as large as the six inch, giving, it is 
stated, a velocity at the muzzle of 2800 feet 
per second without increase of chamber press- 
ure beyond that occasioned by cocoa powder 
when urging the projectile to only 2000 feet 
per second velocity. A simple calculation 
shows the striking energy of the shot to be 
nearly doubled, while the advantage of smoke- 
lessness can hardly be overestimated. After 
making the most liberal deductions from these 
statements on the score of exaggeration — and 
it is wiser to magnify your adversary’s force 
than your own— it will be seen that a new 
departure in powder is at hand. 

How very few persons, by the way, appre- 
ciate the latent power of a modern projectile 
when in motion. Those who have visited the 
Atlanta and have seen her smaller guns, of 
six inches caliber, whisked about by one man, 
will be even the less likely to realize that their 
shot can pierce an iron plate over eight inches 
thick at the distance of a thousand yards. ‘Try 
to imagine for a moment the number of men 
who would have to pull on a line that, ar- 
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ranged in any conceivable way, could be 
made to throw the hundred-pound shot with 
force enough to make such a hole. Yet all of 
this power is stored up in a cartridge weigh- 
ing less than fifty pounds. To contain and re- 
strain such a power we must, it is evident, 
use the best material obtainable; the best at 
the beginning, best in the midst of the firing, 
and best at the close. It must stand the sud- 
den and heavy first shock ; must yield a little, 
without rupture or permanent distortion, when 
the pressure is at its greatest; must return to 
its original shape when all is over; and it must 
offer, at all times, the greatest possible resist- 
ance to fracture. ‘Technically cur metal must 
be tough, elastic, and of great tensile strength. 
These qualities find their highest development 
in forged sfee/. 
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The term e/astic needs, as used, a word of 
explanation. Solids possess the faculty of re- 
covering themselves if not taxed beyond a 
certain point called the e/astic Limit. ‘The cal- 
culated strains in a gun are not allowed to 
exceed a given fraction of the strength of the 
gun metal at the elastic limit. Where great 
local strains are to be encountered in any 
structure, materials are chosen whose elastic 
limit is high. For this reason forged steel has 
forced itself into general use for ordnance. 
How and to what end is the metal disposed 
in our new gun? 

The strains exerted in the gun when the 
charge is fired are in two directions. ‘The first 
and more dangerous, called the /vansverse 
strain, tends to burst the gun; the second, or 
longitudinal, to blow the breech off. Speaking 
of the first in particular, it acts so quickly that 
the inner layers of metal in a solid gun are 
stretched before the outer layers have time to 
come to their aid ; and, no matter how the gun 
be constructed, the former must always bear 
the larger share of the burden. If a gun be 
made of several concentric cylinders, and if 
the outer ones can be made to compress the 
inner, the powder will have to overcome this 
compression at the bore before it can exert a 
strain of tension. Such a state of things is 
secured by making each cylinder smaller, by 
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an amount called the shrinkage, than the one 
it must embrace. ‘The outer cylinder is ex- 
panded by heat and slipped over the inner. 
The contraction on cooling sensibly squeezes 
the latter and produces the desired compres- 
sion. Shrinkages and the resulting strength 
of the compound structure are based on math- 
ematical formulz of which the truth has been 
fairly well established by repeated experiment. 
It may be added that the ideal gun is one in 
which all of the concentric layers of metal 
reach the elastic limit at the same instant. 

‘Theoretically the same condition of affairs ! 
can also be reached by casting the gun of steel 
or iron,— each has its advocates,— and causing 
the metal to begin cooling at the bore while 
the exterior is kept hot. As each layer solidi- 
fies it compresses those under it, and if the 
solidifying takes place in accordance with the 
founder’s wishes, nothing can be simpler or 
better. This is the well-known Rodman pro- 
cess. It hasalways possessed a great attraction 
for gun-builders whose facilities consist mainly 
of ample furnaces. As, however, there can be 
no control over the phenomena at each stage 
of the work, and as it is practically impossible 
to know whether the object sought is really 
secured,— a compression at the bore gradually 
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diminishing towards the exterior,—the great 
gun-makers of the world have preferred the 
somewhat more costly but certainly more trust- 
worthy method of building the gun up of parts 
each known to be sound and true. 

And the same may also be said of the pro- 
cess with which General Uchatius’s name is 
associated,— as partisan rather than inventor, 
— of expanding the casting by steel plugs or 
mandrels forced through the bore. In small 
bronze guns this worked fairly well. Ona large 
scale it failed completely. 

In view of the recent improvement in steel 
castings it may be asked why they should not 


1 ‘Technically called “ initial tension.” 

2 The finishing was done at the Washington Navy 
Yard. One of these very modest pieces was widely 
heralded as “ Pittsburg’s monster cannon,” 
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make good guns,— that is, good enough guns,— 
for the cast steel of to-day is as much better than 
cast iron as cocoa is better than black powder. 

To discuss this question adequately or fairly 
would lead us too far afield. 

sroadly speaking, forging seems to be es- 
sential in order to produce toughness and a 
fibrous structure in steel. [t would be presumpt- 
uous to say that no substitute for forging will 
ever be found, but it is correct to say that no 
substitute has as yet been found. Piston rods, 
connecting rods, crank shafts, and other mov- 
ing parts of machinery which are subject to 
great and sudden changes of stress, are almost 
universally of forged steel or wrought iron. 
When the engineers all over the country adopt 
castings for such members and the bridge 
builders use the unworked product of the fur- 
nace in spanning great rivers it will be time to 
ask the gun-maker to follow in their footsteps. 
At present he is in good company and content 
to make his guns of the best material he can 
get; for, after all, that gun is cheap, no matter 
what the price, alongside of which men will 
stand with confidence during an action, and that 
gun dear, even as a gift, of which the crew are 
afraid. And at this point it is well to remark 
that much discredit has been thrown upon the 
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built-up gun by the advocates of other systems 
who have widely circulated the account of every 
failure of guns of this type. The fact remains 
that no properly designed gun of this kind has 
ever failed. Poorly designed guns have failed. 
So have steel bridges. But because steel bridges 
by the score have collapsed are we to clamor 
for bridges of cast iron ? 

An experiment on a small scale bearing on 
this point was tried a year ago in this country. 
The casting of three six-inch guns was author- 
ized by Congress in 1887, one to be of Bes- 
semer, one of open hearth, and one of crucible 
steel. No firm expressed a desire to furnish 
the last named piece. ‘The first was supplied 
by the Pittsburg Steel Casting Company, and 
the second by the Standard Steel Casting Com- 
pany of Chester, Pennsylvania.2 ‘These guns 
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were submitted to a firing test of ten rounds 
with service ammunition The Pittsburg gun 
burst at the first round. The other held to- 
gether, but the metal of the bore was stretched, 
and a number of small cavities were developed 
in the metal by the searching action of the 
powder gases, so that the gun lies under sus- 
picion. 

It should be remarked that the cost of one 
of these guns was greater and of the other 
almost as great as that of the built-up gun. 
Moreover, even had they not failed, it would 
by no means have followed that cast steel will 
answer for larger guns, as the difficulties in- 
crease rapidly with the size of the casting. 

A word may here be said in regard to the 
widespread but erroneous impression that 
modern guns are short-lived. ‘The one cause 
of deterioration in a well-constructed steel gun 
is the wearing away of the bore by the powder 
gases. Now guns as large as the ten-inch 
have been fired upwards of seven hundred 
rounds without being disabled, and even when 
erosion of the bore makes the gun inaccurate 
a thin lining tube can be inserted and the gun 
made as good as new again. 

In the naval designs the longitudinal strain 
is delivered by the breech-plug to the jacket 
J, which is held in place by a series of 4ocking- 
hoops, B, C,and D. ‘The last of these engages 
a projecting collar under D, on the outside 
of the tube T, as shown in the section of the 
smallest of our ordinary type guns, the five- 
inch breech-loading rifle for the Chicago. 

In the latest models it has been thought 
advisable to add more strength towards the 
muzzle of the gun, as the tendency of recent 
powders is to maintain the pressure behind the 
shot without very great diminution. The C/i- 
cago’s eight-inch guns, and all the larger guns 
built subsequently, are hooped to the muzzle 
like the Afiantonomoh’s splendid ten-inch 
breech-loading rifle. 

Steel guns are not new in America. ‘Three- 
inch breech-loading howitzers of this metal 
have been used in the navy since 1879. Our 
first steel gun, properly speaking (of six inches 
caliber r), was built at the South Boston Iron 
Works in 1882 for experimental purposes ; but 
the earliest constructed for actual service were 
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begun at the Washington six 
years and more ago. ‘They were for the Az- 
lanta, Boston, Chicago, and Dolphin ; in all, 
two five-inch, twenty-one six-inch, and eight 
eight-inch _ breech-loading rifles.! Since that 
time the batteries of the Charleston, Yorktown, 
Letrel, Baltimore, and Philadelphia have been 
completed, and large numbers of four-inch, 
six-inch, and eight-inch guns are in course of 
construction for other new ships. Besides these, 
three of the ten-inch guns for the monitor 
Miantonomoh have been completed, and the 
fourth is building. ‘The principal characteristics 
are as follows: 
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These guns are built up of a number of 
separate pieces of open-hearth: steel. ‘The 
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oF POWDER GAS 


— Tube; M, Mushroom ; 


DIAGRAM SHOWING AGAINST 


Pl, Plug; 


P, Gas check 

pieces are cast into ingots that are forged, 

turned off, and bored out nearly to size. ‘They 
1 Of these the South Boston Iron Works and the 


West Point Foundry built four of the eight-inch and 
eleven of the six-inch caliber. 
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are then raised to a cherry-red heat and dipped 
into a tank of oil. ‘This last process, o7/ fem- 
pering, increases the elastic limit and ultimate 
strength. Afterwards they are annealed, by 
heating to a somewhat lower temperature than 
in tempering and allowing to cool slowly. An- 
nealing tends to eliminate the unequal internal 
strains in the metal caused by tempering, and 
to secure the ductility necessary to permit each 
part of the gun to yield a little, and not to 
burst should the strains for any reason exceed 
those the gun is calculated to bear without in- 
jury. Tempering and annealing are done by 
the manufacturer. ‘They are, in fact, a part of 
steel-making, and the exact methods employed 
aré usually kept secret. 

All the steel for the five-inch and six-inch 
guns already afloat, and for most of those now 
constructing, was supplied by the Midvale Steel 
Works, near Philadelphia.! No better metal 
has ever been made into guns. For the larger 
calibers recourse was had to Whitworth and 
Cammell of Sheftield, England—not because 
the steel-producing capacity of this country 
was inadequate, but mainly because our steel- 
makers lacked sufficiently powerful hammers. 
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As has been said, thorough forging is absolutely 
essential to give a fibrous character to cast 
steel, and experience has shown that, roughly 
speaking, the hammer employed must be as 
heavy as the finished gun. Now until re- 
cently the weight of the largest hammer in the 
United States was but seventeen tons, and it is 

1 In“ Harper’s Monthly Magazine ” for June, 1886, 
in an article on “ Our Navy” an unintentional injustice 
is done this enterprising establishment by attributing 
all the steel for our guns to foreign makers. 
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in the hands of a firm that has preferred not 
to undertake the making of gun-steel. 

‘To depend upon foreign establishments for 
the material of which to make our cannon is 
an humiliation to which we shall be no longer 
subjected. The acts of Congress from 1885 to 
1887 authorizing the construction of seven new 
vessels, together with those sanctioning the re- 
building of certain of the old monitors, enabled 
the Secretary of the Navy, through judicious 
delay,— severely criticized at the time by the 
uninitiated,— to mass the gun-forgings into a 
lot of about thirteen hundred tons, besides over 
six thousand tons of armor —a sufficient amount 
to induce some of our large steel works to con- 
sider seriously the erection of the necessary 
furnaces, hammers, presses, etc. to make such 
heavy forgings. A very spirited bidding was 


had in March, 1887, in response to advertise- 
ments, and shortly afterwards the Bethlehem 


Iron Company signed contracts by which it 
agreed to put up all the needed appliances, and 
to begin the delivery of parts of guns within 
a stipulated time. ‘hese works will be capable 
of supplying gun-forgings of any size, as well 
as heavy shafting, etc. for steamers, mill en- 
gines, and mine pumps, which till now have 
been imported, ‘The new plant at Bethlehem 
is nearly completed and the delivery of forg- 
ings has been begun, so that all the guns in 
course of construction for the navy are now 
of American steel throughout. The country at 
large will be a direct gainer by this skillful bit 
of financiering, which will always remain a 
monument to the Navy Department of the 
late Administration. It is gratifying to hear 
that competent experts pronounce the Bethle- 
hem steel plant the most complete and best 
equipped in the world. 

At every important step in the manufacture 
of gun-steel small pieces are cut from each 
forging and pulled apart in a testing machine 
to determine four things: the elastic limit and 
breaking strength per square inch of section, 
and the percentage of ductility and of contrac- 
tion of area at the place of rupture. Each of 
these quantities must reach a certain figure or 
the forging is rejected. It is evident that by 
making guns in pieces that can be well ham- 
mered and tested in detail the quality of the 
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metal as a whole is vastly improved, and flaws 
and other imperfections are readily detected. 

Let us glance briefly at the chief mechani- 
cal operations involved in making a gun. 

In rough boring, the tube, as it comes from 
the hammer, is accurately centered in a lathe 
and turned down on the outside to within three- 
eighths of an inch ofits final size. A cutting tool 
is then held by a machinist against its muzzle 
as the gun revolves, making a round axial hole 
a few inches deep, into which is entered a hog- 
nose bit carried on a long bar and fed auto- 
matically into the tube as the small steel cutter 
bolted to its front end drives the hole deeper 
and deeper. As this bit will inevitably follow 
the direction of the original cut, a mistake at 
the outset would involve serious consequences. 
‘The bore of the tube is left three-fourths of an 
inch smaller than the caliber. After tempering, 
these processes are repeated, leaving the bore 
within about two one-hundredths of an inch 
of the finished size, and the outside exact. 

In first, or rough, boring the jacket, a hol- 
low pipe is used, which is furnished with thin 
cutters on its front edge that drive an annular 
hole into the body of the metal about an axial 
core, afterwards made into a howitzer. In fine 
boring, a simple bit armed with steel cutters 
at opposite extremities of its diameter is em- 
ployed. The jacket is not finished externally 
until joined to the tube, except that the front 
end is accurately cut off. 

The next step in the growth of the gun is 
to place the jacket over the tube, the latter 
being, as already explained, some thousandths 
of an inch larger than the hole in the former. 
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proper weight is raised to forging heat, and a 
hole punched through its center by a steam- 
hammer. ‘Through this hole a heavy steel bar 
is placed, whose ends rest on anvils. ‘The hoop 
is gradually expanded under the hammer, or 
else it may be squeezed between the rollers of 
a locomotive-tire mill. After rough boring and 
turning to within an eighth of an inch of the 
finished dimensions, tempering, annealing, and 
testing, it is sent to Washington. Here it is 
carefully machined, leaving the bore smooth, 
straight, and cylindrical. 

Each hoop on a gun is known by a letter. 
There are two sets, the first going over the 
front of the tube or chase, and the second over 
the jacket. None are finished on the outside 
until put on the gun. ‘The first are shrunk on 
as soon as the tube and jacket are cooled. 
The gun is then put in a lathe, the exterior 
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The tube is lowered, muzzle down, into a deep 
pit and braced vertical. The jacket is slowly 
warmed in a cylindrical stove. When its bore 
is found by measurement to be sufficiently ex- 
panded, the jacket is picked up by a crane, 
swung over the tube, and lowered into place. 
The combination is now, for the first time, 
spoken of as a gun. 

To make a gun-hoop a round ingot of the 
VoL. XL.— &9. 


(BUILT AT THE WASHINGTON NAVY YARD, OF AMERICAN STEEL.) 


turned off to the required size, and the remain- 
ing hoops placed. 

‘The five-inch, six-inch, and eight-inch guns 
rest in their carriages on projections called 
‘runnions. A stout screw thread is cut over the 
center of gravity of the gun and the trunnion 
band screwed on. ‘The assembling of the gun 
is now complete. 

‘The gun ts bored to its final caliber, and the 
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SHRINKING A SIX-INCH JACKET ON 
enlarged chamber cut out, its front end taper- 
ing to the bore by an easy slope which guides 
the shot to its place in loading. 

“ Rifling,” the next process, is effected by 
forcing into the gun a cylinder which fits the 
bore accurately and carries anumber of slightly 
projecting cutters. The cylinder is mounted 
on along bar that revolves as it passes through 
the bore, and thus gives the spiral character 
to the grooves. ‘The breech is prepared to 
receive the plug which closes it, the sights 
are fixed, and a light band is shrunk on for 
coupligg the gun to the elevating gear of the 
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ITS TUBE. WEIGHT 3541 POUNDS. 
carriage. The gun is now complete and ready 
for proof. 

In loading, the shell is first inserted, then 
the cartridge, a serge bag filled with powder. 
The plug, borne on a hinged tray, is swung 
into place and pushed home. One-sixth of a 
turn engages the corresponding threads of plug 
and gun, and the breech is closed. The plugs 
of the smaller guns are easily worked by hand. 
In the larger calibers mechanical appliances 
are necessary. 

To seal the breech against the searching 
pressure of the powder gas a ring of canvas 
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filled with suet and asbestos is placed in front 
of the plug, between it and the head of a mush- 
room, so called. ‘The stem of the mushroom 
passes through an axial hole in the plug. 
When the gun is fired the soft ring or fad is 
squeezed against the walls of the chamber and 
the gas effectually prevented from leaking. 
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proved appliances the time of manufacture of 
a six-inch gun has been reduced to seventy 
days. ‘These new shops are second to none 
in arrangement and equipment. In these shops 
a thousand men are now employed making 
the guns, carriages, and projectiles needed to 
equip our ships, and yet their capacity is only 
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The mechanical processes so briefly de- 
scribed exact great skill and care. ‘The work- 
man is held, by constant and strict inspection, 
to the dimensions given in thousandths of an 
inch, from which departures are tolerated only 
in the largest parts, where they are not impor- 
tant. 

‘The time consumed in the growth of such 
large yet delicate mechanisms is measured in 
months, and when their construction was first 
undertaken at the Washington Navy Yard a 
thousand difficulties had to be met and over- 
come. The work had to be done with old or 
improvised tools, insufficient in number and de- 
ficient in power, and the mere handling of the 
parts, some of which weigh several tons, was 
slow and laborious, It then took five months 
to build a six-inch gun. Here again a land- 
mark is raised. To perform the necessary 
operations on the great forgings which Beth- 
lehem supplies new shops have been erected 
at the Washington Navy Yard, now the Naval 
Ordnance Factory. One of these is over 600 
feet long, is provided with the best machinery 
the country affords, and is served by overhead 
cranes, one of which can lift and carry to and 
fro a weight of 110 tons. In them the largest 
guns can be constructed, and with their im- 


rated at twenty-five six-inch, four eight-inch, 
six ten-inch, and four twelve-inch guns a year. 

Much work will also be done in private 
shops—an excellent arrangement withal, for 
the Government must in time of peace foster 
an industry that will be vitally important on the 
approach of hostilities ; and its own manufact- 
ures will be none the worse for the healthy 
stimulus of outside competition. On the other 
hand, the Government must have its own shops 
unless it is to depend on a private corporation, 
following the example of Germany, which is 
practically at the mercy of Krupp. 

Before parting company with the gun let 
me quote a few comforting sentences from a 
brief and very charming technical work. 

This type of gun, as we make it to-day, is the 
embodiment of Professor Treadwell’s clear idea of a 
gun of equal strength, as announced in 1843; of 
Chambers’s mechanical ideas of breech mechanism 
and of hooping in layeis, with the hoops of each 
layer breaking joints, patented in 1849; of Rod- 
man’s elegant exposition of the benefit of procuring 
initial tension in a gun, published in the same year ; 
and finally of Professor Treadwell’s extension of this 
principle to the application of layers of cylinders 
or hoops in making a built-up gun. All these men 
were Americans, and were pioneeis in announcing 
these principles, which cover about all the funda- 
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mental ones of the built-up gun. The French worked 
up the breech mechanism, and Vavasseur’s practical 
application of Treadwell’s first idea has introduced 
the jacket piece.! 

As in guns, so in what they throw, the ten- 
dency is towards larger masses, more perfect 
material, greater destructiveness. ‘The can- 
non-ball of our grandfathers gave place to the 
eight-inch and the nine-inch shell of our fathers. 
‘l'o-day we are using elongated steel projectiles 
—weighing in some cases a ton each — that 
will pierce iron armor measured in thickness by 
the foot, or even the yard; we are charging 
some with melinite or other frightful explo- 
sives that will create untold havoc, or with 
noxious chemicals to suffocate a whole ship’s 
company. 

Other weapons are experiencing the same 
development. Hotchkiss—an American, of 
course — brought out his revolver cannon, then 
his rapid-fire guns. ‘The largest of these was a 
six-pounder. Mounted on a swivel it could be 
fired from the shoulder like an old wall piece, 
delivering about twelve shots a minute. Presto! 
we now hear of 30-pounders, 70-pounders, and 
100-pounders of this type. Imagine shoulder 
practice with a six-inch gun weighing five tons 
and three-quarters, at the rate of eight or ten 
rounds in a minute, each round capable of 
piercing fifteen inches of wrought iron! Such 
guns exist, and will constitute a large part of 


1 «Gun-making in the United States,” by Captain 
Rogers Birnie, Jr., Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 
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the armament of the most modern ships of war. 
I: very one is inventing some new form of mount- 
ing to hold the gun that deals such rapid and 
powerful blows, or of breech mechanism to 
lessen the time taken up in loading. Electric- 
ity, steam, hydraulic and pneumatic power are 
used in our new ships to load and handle guns, 
Maxim — American again— utilizes the recoil 
of the piece to do all the loading and firing. 

The improvements in guns within the last 
few years have been so great as to amount to 
a revolution, and their constant end has been 
increase in the power of the gun and in the 
rapidity of its fire. In the first direction we 
appear to have reached a limit in the 11o-ton 
gun, and there is a ter.dency to recede, for it 
is generally agreed that a smaller gun will do 
the work required for naval service. The larg- 
est gun contemplated for our new battle-ships 
is the thirteen-inch 60-ton gun, firing a 1200- 
pound shell with a velocity of 2100 feet per 
second. In the second direction we are making 
constant progress, but it is mainly by improve- 
ments in gun mountings and in the service of 
ammunition. The limit of the rapid-fire prin- 
ciple is reached when the ammunition becomes 
too heavy to be easily handled by one man, 
and it is believed that this limit has even been 
passed in the English six-inch rapid-fire gun. 
For the present at least we are content with 
a four-inch gun firing a 36-pound shell, and a 
large part of the armament of the ships now 
building will consist of these guns. 


C. F. Goodrich. 
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NCE arrived before the dingy 
building, on a narrow cross- 
street, where a faded sign pro- 
claimed her father’s name and 
business, Lily dismissed her 
brougham. 

‘“‘ Now I have burnt my ships, daddy,” she 
said, following an astonished clerk into the 
den that contained Eliphalet. “And there is 
nothing but to submit. I ’ve come to make a 
dlay of it, and you have me on your hands.” 

Mr. Curtis felt inclined to pinch himself 
and wonder whether or not he was Caliph 
of Bagdad. He was standing at a 
desk, going over the columns of 
a great ledger, when she came 
in, and his face looked gray 
and tired. But it brightened 
amazingly when he found 
that his girl had come to 
him of her own accord 
to seek his compan- 
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yet entirely per- 
fected. As to the 
juniors of the 
staid mercantile 
establishment,their 
eyes blinked with 
excitement. Such an 
event as the visit of 
this houri had not been 
known at Curtis’s in the 
memory of the house. 
“Tt ’s such a lovely 
day after the storm, dad, 
and I’ve such a longing \ ( \\ 
for a rampage,” Lily (RRs 
said, nestling up to his 
arm when she got him 
finally into the street. 
“Take me over the 
Brooklyn Bridge and to 
the Bartholdi Statue. I 
mean tomake you climb 
up—up every step—to 
the very torch; and to 
the Stock Exchange ; 
and perhaps to the top 
of the Equitable Build- 
ing. I don’t really care “ GOOD-BY, GOOD-bY ! 
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much where we go, only it must be like the 
old Saturday afternoons when we lived in the 
old house. And I ’m hungry, sir, remember. 
You ’re expected to stand treat, and hand- 
somely.” 

Eliphalet, who on the subject of treats for 
growing womanhood had but a crude gen- 
eral reminiscence of the ice cream saloons of 
his youth, rallied his scattered faculties to pro- 
pose resorting to a famous restaurant. 

“ Is that where you lunch every day, dear ?” 
Lily asked. “ Because if it is n’t, there is no 
manner of use in suggesting it. Come now, 
be fair and square, and take me to your favor- 
ite place, to eat your favorite 
dish, and nothing else.” 

For the first time in many 
a long 
day she 
Le P saw her 

; father’s 

thin face 
broaden to 

laughter. 

“ By George, I "Il do 
it, Lil!” he exclaimed. 
“What would your 
mother say if she knew 
it was pork and 
beans ?” 

Lily never forgot her 
introduction to the lit- 
tle back parlor of Mis- 
tress Betty Jones, where 
the landlady, who was 
also cook, served them 
with the succulent 
dainty beloved of 
Eliphalet since child- 
hood. ‘The whole place 
was admirably clean, 
and the patrons were 
quiet, decent folk, on 
whosesteady patronage 
old Betty could rely. 

After luncheon Lily, 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
led her father from 
point to point of the 
lower portion of the 
town, where it pleased 
her vagrant fancy to re- 
member she had heard 
1AM SORRY FOR you.” of strangers going. 
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“You are to consider me a Jersey cousin, 
dad,” her orders were. ‘“ And show me every 
place I read of in the daily papers.” 

“T ’d have my hands full, Lil, and you ’d 
be pretty soon tired out.” 

“Oh, never! I feel so strong in this atmos- 
phere where everything is moving. Don’t look 
so scared, dad, when any one jostles against 
me. I’m not salt or sugar. I ’m just one of 
them. I want to keep on with the crowd that 
never ends and never rests, and find what they 
are looking for.” 

“That ’s your young blood, my girl. Con- 
found me, though, if I don’t believe you ’re as 
good a Yankee as they make ’em.” 

“ No, but I’m the best sort of an American. 
I like poor old New York they abuse so, be- 
cause she ’satypeof our grandcountry. Where, 
on the other side, did anybody ever see a 
throng like this, all the nations pushing for- 
ward neck and neck, so confident,so eager ? And 
when I think that they can’t exhaust us, of 
course |’m proud. I’m eaten up with pride!” 

“”T sounds like a Fourth o’ July oration, 
Lil,” her father answered, looking at her 
glowing face with his own share of the feel- 
ing she had tried to put into words. 

Boarding the little boat that runs to accom- 
modate pilgrims to the shrine of Liberty, they 
visited Bedloe’s Island, where the brazen god- 
dess holds her court; and returning thence 
crossed the bridge in a cable-car, to walk 
home along the way for pedestrians. It was 
a beautiful midwinter day, a fair sample of 
the wondrous elastic atmosphere and dazzling 
sunshine with which Providence has of late 
years favored New York at frequent inter- 
vals; weather variously attributed by the 
wiseacres to whims of the Gulf Stream de- 
flected from its course, and to the irriga- 
tion of far Western plains, but acceptable 
to all. ‘To stand midway on the bridge, a 
spider’s web of steel that links the two great 
cities, to watch the life afloat of the mighty 
stream below, is a sensation not to be de- 
spised by the most d/asé of travelers. Lily, 
always susceptible of impressions, and keyed 
to excitement by hurtling winds and active 
exercise, threw herself with delight into the 
enjoyment of the scene. Looking over at 
an outgoing steamship, her decks black with 
people, she was tempted to wave her hand 
and cry exultingly : 

“ Good-by, good-by! I am sorry for you. 
You are going away from the beautiful land 
of youth and hope to the old world that has 
done its best —” 

“Why, Lily!” said her father. “ ‘Thisdoes n’t 
look much like what your mother tells me 
we ’ve got to expect for you.” 

“QO father!” the girl. exclaimed, with an 
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April change of face. “ That ’s what I came 
to talk to you about. I put it off because — 
because I wanted so to be my own old self 
— your little: Lil, away with her daddy for a 
lark once more — one little time more.” 

“Then you ’re going to marry the English 
gentleman, my dear ?” 

Eliphalet, with true American shyness of a 
title, would have styled his future son-in-law 
“Mr. Melrose” had it been feasible. As it 
was, his choice of a phrase had the ill luck to 
strike Lily an unexpected blow. An English 
gentleman — which English gentleman ? Alas 
for the possibility of the suggestion. For the 
life of her, Lily could not now speak the words 
her father waited patiently to hear. 

“ Well, | don’t say it ain’t a trial,” EFlipha- 
let went on, “to have to live in the London 
climate and drink lukewarm water to your 
meals, But your mother says you ’Il be spend- 
ing a good spell in the country every year, 
and will likely keep your health. She says 
we ’ve got no call to put our notions in the 
way of such a marriage for you, and” — here 
he sighed grievously —“ I guess Amelia’s right. 
Your mother always was a master-hand to 
manage. I can’t say [I take much stock in 
lords,’— another woful sigh,—“ but I guess 
Amelia ’s right.” 

Looking as cheerful as an undertaker at his 
post of duty, Mr. Curtis strode along, Lily’s 
grasp tightening upon his arra. 

“Tisten to me, dad,” she at last said rap- 
idly. “ In two days, you know, Lord Melrose 
will be coming back from Florida, and then, 
if I’m an honorable girl and fit to be your 
daughter, | must give him a final answer. 
Your word ’s as good as your bond, daddy, 
I ’ve heard people say, and so must mine be. 
My answer’s got to be the truth. And I don’t 
love him. Oh, I don’t! I don’t! But I like 
him: he’s kind and gentle; he never turned his 
back on me, and treated me as if I were a 
horrid, heartless thing that could n’t feel. He 
does n’t think I ’m a miserable little worldly 
time-server that values a man only for outside 
advantages. He would n’t break my heart, 
and go off and not care a bit.” 

“'l'o be sure he would n’t, Lil,” said her 
father, surprised at her unnecessary vehe- 
mence. 

“ We like the same things — horses, I mean, 
and dogs, and the country, and yachting ; and 
I'd be happy, maybe, in his ways.” 

“So your ma says, deary,” interposed Mr. 
Curtis, catching at a straw. “She says you ’Il 
soon be to home with the old women and the 
flannel petticoats. But there ‘Il be a lot of 
moving house in the one year, and you ’Il 
likely miss some of our conveniences. Well, 
well, when I think how those fellows over 
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there bow down and cotton to a lord— 
whew!” 

Poor Eliphalet, whose sentiment had _ its 
boundaries, was becoming somewhat bewil- 
dered at her attitude. In his mind girls were 
girls, all of them inclined to be flighty and 
hysterical when the marriage question is dis- 
cussed. For so many months had his Amelia 
schooled him to believe that the union of Lily 
with Lord Melrose was meet, right, and most 
desirable, that, having accepted the idea, he 
was not prepared to drop it suddenly. He tried 
to quiet her agitation by patting the hand upon 
his arm. A larger soul might have divined the 
trouble of her poor little maiden heart. 

“What I wanted to ask you, father,” Lily 
resumed, “is whether I’m giving him enough ?” 

“Enough! Well, I should smile,” quoth 
material Eliphalet. 

“ No one knows. 


No one can understand,” 
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HER APPEARANCE.” 
the girl thought, alone in her pretty chamber 
that night. She had sent away the tiresome, 
officious maid, and sat, her eyes plunged into 
the depths of a mirror framed in silver, and 
decorated with candles, like a shrine. Litter- 
ing the room were the dainty belongings 
wealth is able to confer upon fortunate maid- 
enhood. What to less favored mortals of her 
class is the heart’s desire of useless luxury en- 
compassed her. In the reflection offered by 
her mirror she saw fine textures, unbroken 
lines of youth, exquisite flesh tints, a loosened 
abundance of hair that was a glory; none of 
the poignant suggestions of beauty having run 
its course that are like tiny daggers to the 
wisest woman in her maturity ; all to win love 
and hold it she possessed, and yet—and yet — 
her heart of twenty years was aching wearily ! 
Impatiently she put out her candles, and, 
going to the window, drew aside the curtain 
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and looked out into the night. Somewhere a 
clock was striking twelve. In the square be- 
neath a few hurrying figures were seen, for the 
weather had changed, and it was coming on 
to snow. In most houses the lights of down- 
stairs had been extinguished, and those in the 
upper stories burned with a softened glow be- 
hind the window-shades. Like herself, many 
another had sought the moment of isolation 
when the day’s events and the secrets of the 
heart meet together to be reviewed and ana- 
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the gladness his eyes had spoken at seeing her, 
after long months of absence. She had tried 
so hard, so hard to forget him. The chance 
meeting of their gaze at the opera proved with 
what success. She now even struggled to per- 
suade herself that she was mistaken about his 
looks, his bearing, the charm his personality 
had had for her. But more than a year’s ab- 
sence from sight counted for nothing since she 
had seen him again. He was taller, grander, 
better to look at than all other men. At one 


**yOU HAVE SOUGHT THIS TALK, NOT 1.” 


lyzed. Ah, that time of pitiless introspection 
that, like Avra Cura, waits on all of us, when 
wrongs done, hasty words spoken, love alien- 
ated, unworthy passions loosed to work their 
destroying will, good impulses stifled, lost op- 
portunities, throng and “dreadfully beset” 
the undefended citadel of memory ! 

Lily, sweet soul, who had harmed no one 
but herself, as a bird tears its breast against a 
brier, thought she might dedicate this lonely 
hour to wondering again why the man she 
loved had gone away, without a word to show 


word of bidding from him she would quit 
home, fortune, family, and roam the wide 
world at his side. And he would not speak 
that word, or any word. His obstinate silence, 
his strength of manhood enabling him to keep 
away from her, were like a wall of rock against 
which her lamentations beat like waves. And 
the rock did not feel the waves. “ With all 
my soul and strength I love you,” he had 
said—and left her! 

This cruel thought made Lily blush in 
the darkness. She felt ready to die of shame 











at her longing and her pain. It nerved her to 
face the consideration of the new life into which 
events seemed crowding her forward with tre- 
mendous force. It was now virtually settled 
that on the arrival of Melrose their betrothal 
should take place. In a few days every one 
would hear of it, and the heart of Ernest 
Jencks would be wrenched away from her 
forever. ‘The first act of her little common- 
place life-drama would be ended and forgot. 
Books said, everybody of experience told her, 
that first loves were as apt to float away from 
memory as thistledowns upon a summer 
breeze. A youth’s fancy, a maiden’s love- 
dream, of what value are they in history? If 
to marry as she now proposed would make 
the happiness of Melrose and her mother, Lily 
in her pride of spirit had no fear but that she 
could live down the other. 

Occupied with such uncheerful musings, 
the young girl saw from her post a light burn- 
ing in the window of a neighbor, whose child 
she remembered to have heard was very ill. 
By the electric chain of memory she was led 
to connect this circumstance with an experience 
of her friend Grace Emory the year before. 
So deeply had it impressed her that the very 
words Grace had used in describing it came to 
her ear again. ‘The Emorys, who had been 
dining from home, and had left their children 
in apparent good health, returned at eleven 
o'clock to find their house astir with the con- 
fusion of sudden illness. Hal, the little golden- 
haired sailor laddie of their fondest love, had 
been stricken with some malady unknown; 
had awaked, calling his mother, who came not 
until, bursting into the room in her evening 
dress, poor Grace gathered her treasure in her 
arms, and prayed for strength to bear what was 
tocome. ‘The doctor, hastily summoned, found 
her in silk attire with bare arms, her ornaments 
and flowers torn despairingly from her to strew 
the floor, while she knelt at the boy’s feet and 
laved them in a hot bath. That night, the next, 
and the next, Grace never slept. Pneumonia, 
swift and deadly, had laid hold upon her 
darling. ‘Trained nurses, the kindest ministry 
of friends, came to her aid, but at last there 
was a night watch when it seemed likely that 
no love of earth could stay the little life about 
to pass. Dimmed with suffering, his wide blue 
eyes sought his mother; his feeble grasp re- 
tained her; the rose-leaf spots of fever had 
faded from his cheeks, a faint blue shadow was 
gathering around the mouth that had yielded 
merriment and kisses: Grace, whose whole 
yearning soul was in her gaze, forgot all besides 
the child given her in anguish, about to be 
taken from her in anguish, and the wave of 
sorrow bowed her down. 

“1 thought I had lost him, Lily,” Grace had 
VoL, XL.—g0-91, 
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said. “In that moment, when I touched the 
depths, I felt my husband's arms close around 
me. I felt his heart-beats. I felt the soothing 
of his love. It was a divine message telling 
me to live. O Lily, dear! I knew then that 
there are times in every woman’s life when 
nothing but love is worth anything.” 

And with her eyes fixed upon the opposite 
casement, now glimmered to red in the sur- 
rounding gloom, Lily kept, vigil with such 
thoughts. “It was for the last time,” she 
pleaded with herself; “the very, very last.” 


Vill. 


THE day appointed for the return of Lord 
Melrose from his travels in the South was 
closely followed by that fixed for the accom- 
plishment of a scheme by which the superflui- 
ties of fashion were to be made to supply the 
needs of charity ; in other words, a costume 
ball for the benefit of a favorite good work. 

This entertainment, the very “rose and 
crown” of many hopes, was to be given in the 
picturesque Venetian palace of the arts that, 
instead of arising from waves that kiss its 
feet, is prosaically placed at the intersection 
of two busy thoroughfares, where car-tracks 
cross, and the interminable tide of traffic on 
wheels ebbs and flows. ‘To prelude the ball 
a number of its participants had arranged 
dinners at their own houses, to which were 
bidden enough guests to form a double qua- 
drille, each party choosing a period to illus- 
trate by costumes and device in decoration 
of the feast. Later all the banqueters were 
to unite in dancing for the admiration of 
those who had enjoyed their soup and roast 
at home, attired in medieval splendor, and 
beset with gloomy consciousness of sup- 
pressed derision among the wondering attend- 
ants of their everyday demands. No feature 
of a fancy ball is more formidable than the 
first exhibition of one’s self in lendings assumed 
with diffidence as embodying one’s own “ con- 
ception of the part.” ‘The sheepish descent of 
his staircase by a middle-aged father of a fam- 
ily who has consented to go as a courtier in 
pink tights and puffy knee breeches, curled wig 
and flapping hat, is a pleasant spectacle for 
the maids who congregate and giggle upon 
the basement stairs. Mr. Pickwick’s scorn of 
Mr. Tupman as a bandit is nothing by com- 
parison with the feelings of a wife who beholds 
her lord in tin armor, struggling to find his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed 
account of the great fancy ball that kept 
newswriters busy for a week, alternated with 
reports of street-car strikes and riots by 
citizens who had no fancy dresses to distract 
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their minds. Such descriptions are so familiar 
to the novel-reader that he or she may turn 
to the one liked best in fiction and fit it to 
my scene. The “whirling medley of Greeks, 
‘Turks, flower-girls, and monks” we usually 
read about was here, only varied by a general 
determination on the part of the committee 
towards historical and picturesque costumes. 
It was consequently an affair on more gran- 
diose proportions than any seen before it 
in New York. The effects were admirably 
planned: the groups mounting and descend- 
ing the wide marble stairway between antique 
tapestries and palms, and _ beef-eaters hired 
from the Casino theater; the balustrades hung 
with cloth of gold; the reception committee 
bowing and courtesying to slow music under 
silken banners that subdued the light; the 
quadrilles danced in a roped inclosure amid the 
liberal criticism of on-lookers who trod upon 
one another’s toes to climb on benches; the 
utter inability of any reveler to make out what 
his neighbor’s costume was meant to repre- 
sent, inducing upon most faces a rather va- 
cant stare —all these were salient features of 
the brilliant show. 

Everybody was happy; at least, so every- 
body said. Some exceptions there might have 
been—the mothers of young ladies who had 
gone to the most untold pains and expense to 
get up costumes, and who saw their darlings 
flattened unseen against a wall; the men who 
reached the supper-room after the champagne 
had given out; the weary husbands supporting 
the doorways with dislocating yawns, and 
thinking of the office at 9 A. M. to-morrow, 
while their wives waltzed ceaselessly; the 
youngster whose maiden fair had derided his 
false mustache; the doorkeeper who stood 
shivering in the wintry draft, longing to 
exchange his fur-trimmed but airy Martin 
Luther tunic for an overcoat; the reporters, 
despairingly jotting down their impressions, 
and rushing away to present next morning’s 
readers of their newspapers with Mrs. Jones 
in Mrs. Smith’s costume —to describe the fes- 
tive appearance in public of new-made wid- 
owers —and to conjure from their graves, as 
guests, people who had long since renounced 
mortal vanities with breath, It is not known 
whether the participants so enumerated felt 
the game was worth the candle. 

One portion of the community indulged in 
enjoyment unalloyed of this famous spectacle. 
I refer to the lookers-on not supplied with 
tickets costing ten dollars each, who clustered 
around the awning at the carriage-way, giving 
free vent to their artless admiration. 

“Springing lightly to the sidewalk, Lord 
Halfred hassisted the fair Hemmer to ha- 
light,” commented a lively newsboy as a 
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hero, with sword protruding from his ulster, 
and arctic overshoes by way of finish to his 
tights, got out of his carriage and helped a 
lady to descend. 

“For the continuation of this thrilling tale 
see the ‘Family Story Paper’ for next week,” 
cried a second voice. 

“To be had at all the news stands, price ten 
cents,” remarked a third. 

“ Get on to your legs, mister,” was the next 
remark, as from the open door of a brougham 
protruded a spindle shank with a huge buckled 
shoe. 

“Them ’s beetle-crushers,” was pleasantly 
said about another display of feet, incased in 
a pair of seventeenth century foulaines, or 
pointed shoes. 

“ Ain’t she a sky-scraper?” fell to the lot 
of a matron who wore the hennin, or head 
dress of the chatelaines of antiént France. 

The difficulties of a Doge of Venice, who 
discovered that he had left his money in his 
other pocket and had not wherewithal to pay 
his cab fare, occasioned exquisite delight. ‘The 
unfortunate Doge, finally invited by his cabby 
to come out and settle the matter with his 
fists, was detained upon the curbstone until 
he contracted a severe cold in the head. And 
it may be stated that none of the episodes of 
the event seemed to have gained such wide 
renown as that of the Crusader in full coat 
of mail, who, returning home in broad daylight 
next morning, was left by his hansom upon the 
parental door-steps, where, for want of a latch 
key, he remained foran hour, chilled to the bone 
and furiously ringing, attended by two police- 
men, the milkman, and a gathering street mob. 

At one of the most beautiful of the prelim 
inary banquets Miss Floyd-Curtis made hes 
appearance. Her engagement with Lord Mel- 
rose having just been formally announced, 
they went in and were placed together at the 
feast. The young Englishman, in the becom- 
ing garb of a cavalier of Venice in the seven- 
teenth century, wore jauntily his cofe-hardi 
of blue and red, with the close-fitting blue 
tights and red velvet pointed shoes, the skull- 
cap of velvet carrying a pheasant’s feather, 
the jeweled pouch and dagger at his belt. He 
was an appropriate pendant to the radiant 
creature at his side. 

Lily’s costume revived that of a Venetian 
princess at the same period. It was in dam- 
ask of two shades of orange and canary yellow, 
with flowing sleeves of golden tissue, and upon 
her hair was perched a tiny cap with gold and 
topaz ornaments. Around her white throat 
she wore a string of topaz with sapphire pen- 
dants. Every woman has her supreme moment 
of best looks, and this was Lily’s. In the lumi- 
nous shimmer of these draperies her peculiar 
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coloring was seen to its full advantage. Her 
eyes shone as if lighted with golden gleams, 
her cheeks were blooming richly, her laugh 
came readily. 

In the great paneled dining-room where 
they sat were high friezes of mellow canvas, 
painted by long-gone hands and reft from a 
genuine palace of the Adriatic. The table, re- 
producing in form the one seen in the Paul 
Veronese “Marriage at Cana,” was draped 
with old Genoese velvet of ruby hue, covered 
again with squares of convent needlework in 
lace, and spread with a burden that was a joy 
to color-loving eyes. In the center a huge 
boar’s head, stuffed and garlanded, rose from 
a golden dish. On each side were peacocks 
spreading their iridescent tails, and platters 
high piled with oranges and pines and grapes. 
Golden beakers, flagons of crystal, vases from 
which sheaves of tulips sprung, loose roses of 
deepest crimson with -fronds of maidenhair, 
were scattered about the board. Attendants 
in costume, a band subdued by distance, the 
soft light of innumerable candles, the luster of 
rare stuffs and glowing jewels, the disposition 
of the guests upon one side only of the table, 
all combined to heighten the illusion of this 
royal picture of medieval Venice. Later, at 
the ball, Lily, waving back and forth her great 
fan of yellow ostrich-plumes set in an amber 
stick, looked like a queen wielding her scepter. 
She enjoyed the homage of the crowd, the ad- 
miration, the congratulations. When she danced 
with her lover a consciousness of new impor- 
tance lent to her tread a statelier spring. When 
she laid her gloved hand upon his arm to 
move away she tried to feel glad as well as 
proud that she had been his choice. 

Melrose, on his side, was more genuinely 
touched by her beauty and her confidingness 
than he had believed possible. His dormant 
pride of race awoke at thought of the oppor- 
tunity this American daughter of the people 
had given him to build up anew the failing 
fortunes of his house. Resolutions for future 
good, like broken cobwebs, floated through his 
brain. He felt strongly and sincerely a disgust 
for the unworthy passions that had left for 
this innocent young girl but a love that must 
needs be nursed and cherished into honorable 
strength. 

Melrose had yielded Lily to some other 
man and strolled off alone, musing of these 
things, and was gazing down at the pageant 
on the stairs, when a fan touched him on the 
shoulder from behind. Before turning to see 
who it was he recognized a scent of migno- 
nette inseparable from Mrs. Bertie Clay. 

A woman quick of apprehension, as was she, 
could not have failed to perceive the resentful 
expression of his eyes when he returned her 
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greeting. Whatever this meant, she ignored it 
airily as at her request he offered her his arm. 

“T’ve been so clever in shaking off the man 
who brought me here,” she said. “ Now, be- 
fore he comes back from the errand I’ve sent 
him on, I look to you to save me. Besides, I’m 
tired. I want to sit down ina quiet corner. | 
want a chance to congratulate my friend.” 

“T say, suppose we drop that,” he said, 
when they began to thread the crowd. 

“Oh! but you know I feel so proud, I’m 
like a child who’s been building a card-house. 
There ’s always the excitement, too, of fearing 
that the house may tumble down.” 

“I ’d like to know your meaning. L ’Il 
swear you are too bad.” 

“ Not too bad for you?” 
“You mock at everything. 
man feel no woman can be— 

“Hush! or you ’ll be getting rude,” she 
cried, as they found seats in a cushioned alcove 
under a swinging lamp. “ You might at least 
be civil enough to tell me how you like my 
frock. Every other man I ’ve met to-night 
has been inspired to eloquence.” 

She had, with her usual perversity, declined 
to follow rules, and appeared in an Eastern 
drapery of mull like woven air, with chains of 
Indian gold to bind it, and golden broideries 
around the hem. 

“You look very nice. You were always a 
woman to suit those Indian stuffs.” 

“ Don’t you remember the one I wore that 
day on the drag going down to Richmond ? 
You said it needed gold; you kept everybody 
waiting while you got me yellow roses.” 

Melrose stirred uncomfortably. 

“Ah! but how long ago,” he said, as lightly 
as might be. “So much has happened since 
then, and we ’ve been such dons camarades.” 

“1 fancy your going really to be married 
makes me think of it. A woman can’t help in- 
dulging in sentiment about her — early friend- 
ships.” 

“Come now,” the young man said resolutely. 
“ You have sought this talk, not I. You must 
have got the letter I sent over a week ago?” 

“TI burnt it,” she said, toying with her fan 
nervously. “It was too cruel to be kept.” 

“T am glad you burnt it. But I am not 
ashamed of it,” he said, deliberating over his 
words. “I don’t want to cut you up, you 
know, but those were things I had to say, It 
was best to make the future clear.” 

“That you do not desire my intimacy with 
Lily to continue. That I, in short, will not 
be welcomed at your house,” she said sharply. 
“Ts n’t this a reward for unselfishness ? What 
if she knew my share in securing her great 
prize? And what delightful reading for her 
would be certain old letters —” 


You make a 


” 
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“ What! — you would dare?” 

“Tf, I was going to say—if I had not 
destroyed them too,” she hurried on, warned 
by a flash of anger of his eye. “ You asked me 
to do so, don’t you know, when the thing be- 
gan to take shape seriously ?” 

Melrose drew a long breath of relief. 

“ Any other woman,” he said, “I should not 
despair of convincing that, whatever I once 
was, I’m now thoroughly in earnest.” 

“Go on. So disinterested! It ’s beautiful,” 
she said, with a soft laugh. 

“ But you ’re one there’s no dealing with in 
the ordinary way. You ’d make any man a 
brute. Knowing you as I do, and as they do 
not, how could this have been otherwise ? ” 

“You like phrases,” she said contemptu- 
ously. “I go everywhere. I ’m in with every- 
body. I ’ve made these poor little Aarvenues, 
and I ’ve made your affair.” 

“ Don’t speak of it to me. I forbid it. It 
would have been so in any case. She is the 
sweetest, most honest —” 

“Of course she is; and if she had been 
a beggar-maid King Cophetua would have 
stooped just the same. But it is I who am 
aggrieved. How could I suppose that you 


would deliberately shut a door in my poor face 
—1I, whom the world has used so roughly —” 
“It seems to me you have got even with 


the world,” he burst out. 

Barbara smiled plaintively. 

“Then it zs because you have never for- 
given me? ‘That you want to punish me?” 

“You persist in exaggerating. If I was 
ready to blow my brains out when you threw 
me overboard, I soon learned to be content 
with fate. The idea of being angry with you 
for dropping me! oh, no!” 

A glow came into her pale face. 

“Tf you mean that I put you under an obli- 
gation—” she began. 

“ My dear Mrs. Clay,” said Melrose, inter- 
rupting, “ you, who are the cleverest of women, 
ought to let this thing be easier for both of us.” 

“ But you are taking from me everything. 
These people are indispensable to me. Oh, 
but it is too much!” 

Melrose stood unmoved. 

“Tt would really have been better for you 
not to talk to me, you know,” he said presently. 

“] have always refused to quarrel,” she 
cried out — losing balance in face of his fatal 
self-control. 

“Then we ’d better be getting back,” he 
answered, 

“ But I never forget an insult. Take care!” 

“That is what I mean to do,” he said. 
‘There was amoment’s silence. ‘Then she took 
his arm again, and they went back into the ball- 
room. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS. 


THE long probation serving in lieu of an 
engagement, Lord Melrose had begged that 
the marriage might take place at the end of 
April, and Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, after some de- 
bate with Mrs. Clay as to what the world would 
say, consented. 

Across the Atlantic flashed forthwith cable 
messages of weighty import to the Parisian 
potentate of millinery, whose assistance in such 
matters is equal in importance to that of the 
clergyman. Lily’s girl friends, not to be aston- 
ished by trousseaux however gorgeous, owned 
to pangs of darkling envy at sight of the cards 
attached to sundry little tokens forwarded to 
Washington Square by English steamers, The 
names upon such bits of pasteboard, in what 
ever ink they might have been originally 
printed, underwent a chemical change on ar- 
riving in America, and were seen to glow with 
the glitter of purest gold. 

Lily’s individual excitement, enhanced by 
the confusion of a great city in a delirium of 
Centennial fervor and that of a society rent by 
internecine warfare on the subject of prece- 
dence at the Centennial ball, caused her phy- 
sician to recommend a temporary change of 
air. Lord Melrose, at whose disposal had been 
put a yacht, thought of a week’s idling in the 
bay of Chesapeake, under the warm sunshine 
of the Virginia coast, in whatever company she 
might select. ‘This expedition being settled, 
Mrs. Floyd-Curtis discovered that her presence 
was indispensable in town, and proposed as 
her substitute Mrs. Bertie Clay. She was sur- 
prised and not a little displeased at the posi- 
tive disapproval exhibited by her prospective 
son-in-law to this scheme. Even Lily, when 
consulted, seceded from her supposed alle- 
giance to the charming Barbara, suggesting in 
her stead the Emorys, husband and wife and 
children, a plan to which events finally worked 
around to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
If Mrs. Floyd-Curtis had cherished any secret 
doubt of the eligibility of Mrs. Emory as a 
chaperone for the soon to be Lady Melrose, 
it was dissipated by the discovery that Grace 
had been asked by the committee and had 
declined to dance in the Centennial quadrille. 

After some days of welcome separation from 
their fellow-men, the yacht party touched at 
Fort Monroe for letters and supplies. Sea 
and sky and April-girdled shores were beauti- 
ful exceedingly, when the two gentlemen, ac- 
companied by Hal and Gladys, put off from 
the yacht for a morning at the Hygeia. The 
women, having announced their intention to 
loaf amid rugs and cushions on the deck, fell, 
when abandoned, into one of the long and in- 
timate talks which had of late been so strong 
a stay to Lily. Grace, quick-witted and sym- 
pathetic, guessed something of the struggle in 
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the girl’s heart, but when the conversation 
drifted to the point of confidence she had 
always deemed it best to turn aside the current. 

“ How bright, how buoyant the air is here,” 
she said. “ Surely a sea more blue never rocked 
a fairy boat on its wavelets. I am in a lotos- 
eating dream. With Fred and the children, I 
should be satisfied to go on thus eternally.” 

“ Not you,” said Lily. “ You are too active. 
You ’d be wanting to reorganize your crew, 
and get up a mermaid chorus, or change your 
course or something, before a month had passed. 
Next year, Melrose says, we shall probably be 
yachting among the Western Isles, and then 
you must all come and make another party 
with us. I shall feel that, after my father and 
mother, when I give you up I ’m leaving be- 
hind me the best part of America.” 

“ America salutes!” cried her friend gaily. 
“ What you suggest would be only too entic- 
ing: I should always be thinking, though, of 
poor McLeod of Dare. Now, Lily, I mean to 
tell you that Lord Melrose has quite won over 
Fred and me. Itdidseem too much toexpect to 
have one’s friend marry and soar away into the 
English aristocracy, and /&e the culprit who ’s 
responsible for the calamity. But he’s so simple 
and straightforward—and kind. No one who 
sees him as we do now can help feeling friends 
with him. My dear, you must be happy.” 

“Yes, he is all you say,” the girl replied. 
She had turned aside her head, and was gaz- 
ing seaward. Grace saw that her eyes were 
full of tears, and at this juncture a sailor pass- 
ing them announced that the yacht’s boat had 
put off from the dock of the hotel. 

“Those darlings!” exclaimed Mrs. Emory, 
meaning her offspring. ‘ How they will chat- 
ter when I get them back! And the steward 
has confided to me that we shall be the richer 
for fresh rolls and eggs and some fat Virginia 
ducklings and green pease. Last, but not least, 
our letters! I can understand a man’s fancy 
for getting out of the reach of telegrams and 
letters, but after a week’s blank one welcomes 
an echo from the world of every day.” 

Lily, who had no desire to make an exhibi- 
tion of her eyes, escaped to her cabin, where, 
a little later, a number of envelopes were put 
into her hands. Letters from her mother she 
read at once. Those from casual friends she 
glanced at. Last to attract her notice was a 
thick package addressed to her in the familiar 
chirography of Barbara Clay. 

It was not until evening that Lily felt in- 
clined to break the seal of Barbara’s epistle. 
Grace, who was in her own stateroom tuck- 
ing away her children to their rest, and croon- 
ing to them the lullabies they were not too big 
to love, fancied that from Lily’s quarters she 
heard an exclamation of distress. 
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“Lily, dear, may I come in?” she cried, 
tapping at the door, “It’s too absurd, but I 
imagined you were in pain.” 

“It is nothing. I am reading. I will come 
to you presently,” Lily’s voice answered, and 
Grace went back, light-hearted, to her pleas- 
ant toil. 

Lily sat staring wildly at a sheet of note- 
paper scrawled with Mrs. Clay’s bold English 
handwriting. On her lap and around her feet 
lay others in envelopes of which the seals had 
long been broken. 


These letters ] inclose for your amusement on your 
voyage. They were written by a man who has 
vowed vows to many women, and whose motive 
in marrying you you will find herein discussed. 
Some of them have been for years in my possession. 
The most recent will enlighten you upon any points 
that may seem to be obscure. They are the wed- 
ding present to you of 

BarBara CLay. 


With hot hands the young girl gathered to- 
gether the scattered envelopes. All of them 
bore the same superscription, all of them were 
written by Melrose. For a moment she cov- 
ered her eyes and tried to think. Within her 
brain suspicions whirled thick and fast like 
November leaves before the storm. Then 
resolutely she went out on deck to find her 
lover. 

Melrose was alone and smoking. He threw 
away his cigar and advanced to meet her. At 
that hour they had been accustomed to walk 
and talk together. 

“T came, I came,” Lily panted, facing him 
with blazing eyes—‘“I came to bring you 
these. I have not read them. I don’t want 
to handle them.” 

He knew by intuition what serpent had 
entered into his Eden. He took the packet 
Lily relinquished with haughty finger-tips, and 
stood frowning. 

“It is like her,” he muttered. “She is a 
Thug who loves to do her stabbing in the 
back.” 

“Tt is true, then?” 

“True that a creature, who has for years 
made a deliberate practice of toying with 
emotions she can no longer feel, got me into 
her net. Yes, that is true.” 

“That she is only one of many women. 
That —that—oh, I can’t, I can’t! Here is 
her hateful letter. Take it and read it and see 
for yourself that it has poisoned all my life, 
that between us two there can never be any- 
thing again.” 

Melrose was astonished at the passionate 
protest in her voice. It was rising moonlight, 
and he could see that her face was pale and 
convulsed, like a classic mask of tragedy. He 
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sought to soothe her, but breaking away from 
him with shuddering sobs, she went below. 


THE events of Lily’s life following this were 
brief and crowded. Cutting imperiously short 
the Jo/anthe’s cruise, she induced her friends 
to return with her to town. ‘loo well she re- 
alized the battle there to be fought. Brusquely, 
and without preparation, she announced to 
her mother her intention to break off her mar- 
riage with Melrose. Whether most to lament 
this deplorable result, or the treachery that 
caused it, the distracted mother could not at 
first tell. ‘To her, for a short space, the universe 
turned upside down. A second glance at the 
situation showed Mrs. Floyd-Curtis that even 
the enormity of Mrs. Clay’s offense was noth- 
ing beside the stinging blow of the failure of 
Lily’s marriage. With tireless arguments, with 
tender prayers, with floods of tears, she be- 
sought her child to reconsider her rash deter- 
mination. Poor Eliphalet, pressed into service 
as an advocate, and carefully drilled into what 
he should say, offered Lily no refuge from the 
pressure that narrowed upon her day by day. 
Even Grace, her one hope, gravely kissing 
her upon the brow, counseled her to weigh 
wella decision that would entail so much suf- 
fering and distress upon those she loved, as 
well as harshest criticism upon herself. 

” said poor Lily, 
She had shut 


“ They are all against me, 
desperately and driven to bay. 
herself in her room, pacing the floor, clasping 
her hands, her heart beating with obstinate 


determination. In this crisis, when she stood 
facing, as it were, the weal or woe of her whole 
future life, who was there to whom it could 
possibly mean as much as to her? One word 
of a counselor she could trust would be of 
infinite relief, especially if that counselor were 
to cast the balance on the side she wanted. 
For back, with a bound, had sped her heart 
to the one love of her life. A certainty that if 
she could see him, speak to him, break down 
that dreadful barrier of time and absence, he 
would help and sustain her faltering steps, 
came to her swift and strong. And then Lily 
did one of those foolish things that have no 
excuse save in impetuous youth. She took 
from a sacred corner the little book the pro- 
fessor had left with her, telling her whenever 
she needed him to send the book, and he 
would come, were it from the world’s end. 
She wrapped it up, and wrote his name and 
address upon the card, then, ringing for a ser- 
vant, despatched the parcel to the nearest mail 
station. When her door closed,she threw her- 
self upon her knees beside her bed, and prayed 
that her token might speed in safety to its goal. 


THE 
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This action, seeing that Lily’s engagement 
to Lord Melrose had not been canceled, was 
indefensible by the canons of good form. Mrs. 
Floyd-Curtis, who did not fail to become at 
once aware of it, intercepted the messenger 
and was shocked that her daughter should 
stoop to exhibit such a weakness, Not in 
the least understanding Lily’s intention,—o1 
the book,—she took care to suppress what 
seemed at the very least an overture towards 
correspondence with the obscure and uninter- 
esting Jencks. Without ceremony she con- 
signed Mr. Lang’s delightful essays to the 
flames, saying nothing of the matter, and 
thankful for the reward her vigilance had 
met. Most mothers will agree with her that a 
young girl should be forcibly restrained from 
committing follies sure to bring on her the con- 
demnation of the society by whose laws she 
stands adjudged. 

In the case of Melrose, it must certainly be 
said that he behaved very well. He even 
showed to Lily’s mother his letter written from 
Florida to Mrs. Clay. Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, in 
return, asked him to be patient, and to make 
allowance for Lily’s high-strung and romantic 
disposition. She did not consider herself bound 
to give confidence for confidence by telling 
all she knew of Mr. Jencks. 

Day after day Lily waited for an answer 
that never came, and at the end of April she 
married Lord Melrose. 

The particulars of a wedding so much and 
so recently discussed are here superfluous. 
Lily’s was in no way original. She wore white, 
looked beautiful, had six bridesmaids, cried a 
little at parting with her parents, and sailed 
that day for England. 

For a time her friends the Emorys, who 
talked of her constantly with tenderest regard, 
heard only in a general way of the movements 
of the new Countess of Melrose. She was much 
admired, and had been received everywhere 
with kindness. When, aftersome months, a letter 
came from her to Mrs, Emory, Grace read it 
a second time before handing it to Fred. 

“ Itis because I want to be quite sureshe —”’ 
“Well, are you?” asked her husband, ac 
customed to be the interpreter of her unfin- 

ished sentence. 

“She is her own sweet self. She is young 
and brave and loyal, and you will see how 
good he has been to her—” 

“Then, pray, why do you sigh?” 

There was a short silence. Then Grace said, 
smiling, though he saw that tears were in her 
eyes: 

“ ‘Nothing will bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower.’ 


” 


END 
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—AOwW were Christians em- 
i} ployed,” said Voltaire, 
“whilst the Saracens 
were ravaging the fairest 
portion of Christendom? 


Disputing whether 
Christ had one will or 


two!” ‘The sneer was 

shallow enough; but it 
seems almost deserved when we weigh the for- 
gotten Monothelite controversy against that 
Christian civilization which was in peril until 
after the Crusades. Perhaps, too, we may find 
history repeating itself in our own time. 

The situation of the Christian denomina- 
tions in modern society is not unlike that of a 
wrangling army among invading foes. It is no 
petty quarrel before the onset, but a bitter 
feud in mid-battle. The contending factions 
have become so absorbed that they do not 
even see the hosts mustering around them and 
the ranks closing in upon them. Worst of all, 
they have neither organization nor leadership 
in their hour of peril. 

Meanwhile, too, may still be heard the old 
Voltairian sneer with modern variations: * You 
Christians are disputing whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father as well as the 
Son, whilst multitudes have not even heard 
if there be a Holy Ghost; whether any in- 
fants have been elected from eternity, whilst 
myriads of infants are growing up in vice and 
sin; whether the heathen on the other side 
of the globe will hereafter be saved, whilst 
the heathen at your own doors are already lost. 


PROBLEM OF 


POTTER AND 


CHURCH UNITY. 


PROFESSOR SHIELDS. 


You are splitting hairs of theology, with society 
falling to pieces around you. If this be Chris- 
tianity, we want none of it. Settle your useless 
disputes and unite vigorously in improving the 
world that now is, and then we will listen to 
your promises of a better world to come.” 

The writer would be no alarmist in his view 
of the social necessities for church unity. But 
surely, if social ills are fast coming to a crisis, 
it is folly to ignore them; and if organized 
Christianity is their only perfect remedy, it is 
madness to withhold that remedy, ‘The Church 
would simply be a conspicuous failure did it 
not thus become the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth. ‘lo instruct and pre- 
serve society is at least one design, if not the 
chief design, of the Christian religion as or- 
ganized in the Church. Whatever other great 
purposes it may serve as a training-school of 
individuals for heaven, it has also this high 
social mission here upon earth. And with this 
social mission of Christianity we, in our collec- 
tive capacity, have mainly to do. 

It should be remembered that our social 
troubles are not wholly economic or political 
in their nature. The problems of marriage, 
temperance, education, property involve moral 
elements. Even the so-called conflict between 
labor and capital is no mere play of imper- 
sonal forces, but also a fierce struggle of hu- 
man passions and prejudices, and the actors in 
it cannot be manipulated like so many chess- 
men in the game of politics. In fact, our wis- 
est statesmanship already stands baffled before 
these problems. ‘They have passed beyond 
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the control of parties, the machinery of legis- 
lation, and the devices of political economy. 
It is becoming plain that they are not to be 
solved by divorce statutes, prohibitory amend- 
ments, conspiracy laws against strikes and 
boycotts; much less by improved police sys- 
tems and new barricade tactics. If solved at 
all, the solution must be largely moral and 
even religious, striking at the roots of social 
corruption in ignorance and vice; imparting 
integrity to allclasses; binding together laborer 
and capitalist in bonds of charity as well as 
interest ; and ever nobly diffusing culture with 
wealth, virtue with intelligence, religion with 
knowledge, Christianity with civilization. 

From this high point of view the Christian 
religion has an imperious claim upon the pa- 
triot and the statesman. Even that citizen 
who does not accept it must recognize it as at 
least part of our national life and a potent 
force in public affairs. If he should choose to 
view it simply as a moralizing agent, aside from 
all religious doctrines, it would still have an 
immense political value. Compared with other 
religions, it would afford the best political mo- 
rality that the world has ever known. As a 
matter of fact, however, we are neither an in- 
fidel nor a heathen people. Our whole civili- 
zation is essentially Christian. Our institutions 
and laws have their roots in Christian ethics. 
‘The very seat of our sovereignty is in a Chris- 
tian citizenship. ‘The most unscrupulous poli- 
tician dare not defy the Christian sentiment 
of the nation. The most philosophic states- 
man cannot afford to ignore it. And the time 
may not be far off when the organization of 
the Christian denominations against menacing 
social evils—in other words, church unity — 
shall have become a social as well as an ec- 
clesiastical question, and a question belonging 
to the domain of practical rather than mere sen- 
timental politics. ‘Uhis will be seen more clearly 
as we proceed to trace the relations of social- 
ism with Christianity to their present critical 
stage in this country. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


SOCIALISM originated in Christianity. It was 
born in the golden age of the Church on the 
day of Pentecost, when “the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul: neither said any of them that ought 
of the things which he possessed was his own ; 
but they had all things common, . . . Neither 
was there any among them that lacked: for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need.” That 
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brief, brilliant dream of social perfection has 
lingered ever since in the Christian conscious- 
ness as an ideal of prayer and effort. Countless 
attempts have been made to realize it, many of 
them crude and grotesque, but some of them 
noble and hopeful. ‘The monasticcommunities 
of the early Church, both Greek and Roman, 
the great religious orders of the Middle Ages, 
the Benedictines, the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, with their various branches, were only 
sO many socialistic organizations based upon 
the renunciation of property, marriage, and cit- 
izenship. Communistic sects were born of the 
pentecostal zeal of the Reformation; some of 
them, like the German Anabaptists, and Eng- 
lish Fifth Monarchists, assailing both church 
and state with revolutionary violence, whilst 
others, like the Shakers and Harmonists, sought 
anasylum inthe New Worldand founded peace- 
ful retreats of piety and virtue. Besides these 
imported forms of Christian socialism we have 
had our own indigenous growths, such as the 
Unitarian association of ‘l'ranscendentalists at 
Brook Farm and the Orthodox community of 
Perfectionists at Oneida. And now, as mild 
types of the same spirit, we have in some of 
our churches revived brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods with voluntary vows of poverty, celi- 
bacy, and chastity. 

Not only has socialism prevailed within the 
Church, but its offshoots have flourished like 
the wild olive beyond the pale, if not as direct 
fruits of Christianity, yet as products of a Chris- 
tian civilization. ‘The various eleemosynary in- 
stitutions for the relief of social ills— hospitals, 
asylums, reformatories, penitentiaries— were 
once managed by the clergy alone, and may 
all be traced back to the example and doc- 
trine of that divine Philanthropist who taught 
the parable of the Good Samaritan and wrought 
miracles of healing upon the bodies as well as 
souls of men. ‘The numerous friendly and 
beneficiary societies for mutual help in sickness 
and misfortune, such as the Free Masons, the 
Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, etc., are 
only remote descendants of the Christian 
guild and often born of the Christian spirit, 
even when not baptized with a Christian name. 
Propagandist orders, like the Sons of ‘Tem- 
perance and the Brethren of the White Cross, 
aim directly at Christian virtues. Many of the 
modern schemes of social regeneration have 
simply borrowed the Christian ideas of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, charity. Saint-Simon 
styled his socialistic treatise “ New Christian- 
ity.” It is often claimed that industrial fra- 
ternities are doing the work of a practical 
Christianity. ‘To Christianity indeed the work- 
ing classes owe their enfranchisement and their 
organization. The pagan world knew nothing 
of the dignity of free labor. In no heathen 
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land has the toiler ceased to be a slave, or a 
serf, or a mere drudge and outcast. In Chris- 
tian nations alone have associations of work- 
ingmen for their own improvement and eleva- 
tion, such as trades unions and Knights of 
Labor, become possible. Even the anarchist 
owes to a Christian state the free arm with 
which he is now blindly striking back at the 
mother which nourished him. 

It would be interesting to trace historically 
the process by which such socialism has be- 
come alienated from the Church and even 
from Christianity itself, and to survey its ex- 
isting forms in different European countries, 
such as French communism, German social 
democracy, Russian nihilism, and interna- 
tional anarchism.' At present, however, we 
need only take into view the amalgamated 
product as we find it in our own country. No 
easy task will it be to sift the confused mate- 
rials of American socialism and trace their 
proper relations to the Christianity coexisting 
with them. They involve such a mixture of 
truth and error, right and wrong, good and 
evil, that it is difficult even to state fairly both 
sides of the question. At the same time, any 
overstatement or understatement alike might 
prove misleading and hurtful. Trusting that 
the reader will judge the argument as a whole 
rather than in detached parts, I venture now 
to speak of the several kinds and grades of so- 
cialism which confront the American churches 
and with which they must soon come to an 
understanding. 


ANTICHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


THE first is a thoroughly antichristian so- 
cialism, which is loud and forward, but not 
formidable in numbers or influence. It is found 
chiefly among the French, German, Russian, 
Polish, and Hebrew refugees known as “ In- 
ternationalists,” though it gains some strange 


recruits on our own soil. It means revolution 
as it waves the black and red flags, which have 
become so portentous emblems of violence and 
bloodshed. Avowedly, through all its organs, 
it aims to annihilate the Christian institutions 
of the church, the state, and the family, and 
to bring in pure anarchy, either as essential to 
the freedom of the individual or as a condition 
precedent to some reconstruction of society on 
industrial principles for the good of the work- 
ingman. By whatever subtle reasonings it vin- 
dicates to itself such ends, there can be no 
mistaking its means and methods. ‘These are 
not arguments nor even ballots, but the torch 


1 The reader is referred to the two valuable treatises 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., “ French and 
German Socialism in Modern Times,” and “The 
Labor Movement in America.” 
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and the bomb as soon as they shall become 
practicable. Its incendiary journals plainly ad- 
vocate arson, pillage, assassination, and hail 
the discovery of dynamite as a timely boon to 
the anarchist. Through its chief manifesto at 
Pittsburg it has declared that “the Church 
seeks to make complete idiots out of the mass 
by leading them to forego the paradise on earth 
for a fictitious heaven” ; has advised workmen 
to the policy of “revolutionary conspiracy ” ; 
and has warned their oppressors that just be- 
fore them are dawning “ the scarlet and sable 
colors of the Judgment Day.” 

At first sight it would seem that Christianity 
could make no terms with such socialism, but 
must simply leave it in the grasp of the out- 
raged law as an enemy of civilization no less 
than religion, Certainly men with arms in 
their hands are not open to reason, and dyna- 
mite cannot be met with argument. Nor 
will the issue be doubtful should anarchism 
ever rouse the great law-abiding mass of the 
people. But this is not precisely the most 
Christian mood in which to watch the struggle. 
Rather may such fanatics become the objects of 
pity and sorrow than of hatred. It should not 
be forgotten that the French anarchist and the 
Russian nihilist are the offspring of corrupt 
hierarchies and despotic governments ;_ that 
generations of wrong and outrage are rankling 
in their blood; and that these hereditary strains 
are not to be checked at once even by an 
environment of free institutions. In their view 
the policeman, the capitalist, the clergyman, are 
only old oppressors in new guises, It is not 
necessary to persecute them, but only to make 
their existence unreasonable. If the churches 
cannot reach them with religious teaching and 
consolation, they may hope at least to arrest 
the growth of such madness in a free Christian 
land, 


SPURIOUS CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


THERE is, secondly, a spurious Christian so- 
cialism, which falsely claims for itself religious 
doctrines and motives. It is amore American 
product than anarchism, though a remarkable 
form of it has been imported among us in the 
writings of the Russian Count Tolstoi. It ex- 
presses itself variously, not only in commu- 
nistic associations which plead a scriptural 
warrant, but in labor fraternities which seek to 
indoctrinate as well as to organize the working 
masses. Its assumption is that Christ, as a 
workingman himself, founded industrial social- 
ism; that he came to abolish poverty and 
other class distinctions ; and that he now sides 
with the great labor movement in all its aims 
and effort. Consistently it speaks of “ Jesus 
the communistic Anarchist,” sings hymns to 
“the carpenter Christ,” and applies the para- 
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able of Lazarus and Dives to the impoverished 
laborer and pampered capitalist. 

‘The charge is sometimes made that this 
bastard form of Christian socialism has been 
misbegotten of the Church itself through its 
own neglect and sin. Workingmen, it is said, 
having been long treated as social outcasts by 
the respectable denominations, have learned 
to discriminate between the Church as cor- 
rupted with wealth and worldliness and a plain 
Christianity retained by them as it came from 
the hands of its Author. Rashly seconding such 
views, the priest has left the altar and the min- 
ister his pulpit to lead a new crusade against 
the rich and preach another gospel to the 
poor. Some self-sacrificing clergymen, under 
vows of poverty, have openly joined the ranks 
of the poor as a class to share their hardships 
and espouse their cause; whilst others from 
the pulpit and the platform are eloquently de- 
nouncing our luxurious, pewed churches as 
mere religious club-houses, and laying at their 
doors all the want, crime, and wretchedness 
which disgrace our civilization. 

Such charges ought not to be lightly brought 
nor lightly tossed aside. If they seem to have 
little applicability to the rural districts, they 
can find only too much justification in our 
large cities, where vast accumulations of wealth, 
through the fashion and culture which wealth 
brings, tend to widen the breach between the 
social extremes and render even their religious 
intercourse uncongenial, if not impracticable. 
There is danger of exaggeration on both sides. 
Without extenuating the faults of wealthy con- 
gregations we should not forget their costly 
missions and personal efforts in the slums and 
at the frontiers. Without belittling the griev- 
ances of laboring men we must remember that 
they are not the only class alienated from 
Christianity, but may be merely sharing in a 
general worldliness which rages outside of the 
churches far more fiercely than within them. 
After all that may be said there will remain the 
plain duty of distinguishing the true from a false 
Christian socialism. No one, high or low, rich 
or poor, can be interested in having evangel- 
ical truths caricatured and perverted, 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
DISTINCTIONS, 


SOCIAL 


As to the right Christian estimate of social 
distinctions, for example nothing will ever be 
gained by telling only half the truth because 
the other half may be unpopular. It is simply 
a degradation of Holy Scripture, well meant, 
but thoughtless and mischievous, to dwell 
upon the incidents that our Saviour was the 
son of a carpenter, that some of his apostles 
were fishermen and his disciples taken largely 
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from the common people, and then throw his 
glorious doctrine into the opposite scale as a 
mere makeweight for the want of social culture. 
It is bartering with the world upon its own 
terms, and no marvel if it be accepted as but 
the homage of envy. Besides, it is not founded 
on facts. ‘The authors of such writings as the 
Gospels and Epistles could not have been 
wholly illiterate and rude. The truth is, that 
many of the distinctions of modern society 
did not exist among the ancient Hebrews. 
‘The prejudice against manual labor was little 
known, and avocations which are now simply 
respectable were then even honorable, associ- 
ated with rank and learning. Every well-edu- 
cated Jewish youth was taught some handicraft, 
and would have been disgraced without it. 
If St. Paul plied his trade of tent-making at 
Corinth, did he not show the culture of a 
scholar among the philosophers of Athens, 
the breeding of a gentleman at the court of 
Festus, and the patrician spirit of a Roman 
citizen before the magistrates of Philippi? Even 
that divine Son of a carpenter himself, as_ his 
human genealogy shows, came of a lineage 
older than the Pharaohs or the Czesars and 
purer than Castilian or Norman blood. At 
least a few high-born women and honorable 
personages were among his followers and stood 
by him when the crowd deserted him. ‘Though 
he was meek and lowly in heart, his life was 
ever gentle and noble. A man of sorrows, yet 
ata wedding-feast he converted water into an- 
other beverage with exhilarating properties. 
A Saviour of harlots and lepers, yet in his per- 
fect wisdom he became an honored guest at 
the banquets of the rich and worldly, while 
the Pharisees sneered at him as a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber. In the sorrowful mo- 
ment of parting from his disciples, with infinite 
graciousness he took that cup which is the 
pledge of friendship the world over and taught 
them howto drink ittohismemory, All through 
his insulted anguish, from the garden to the 
cross, he bore himself with unspeakable dig- 
nity, forbearance, and gentleness. At length 
Jewish austerity, Grecian culture, and Roman 
valor alike did him homage. And ever since 
among his followers the highest as well as the 
lowest ranks have been represented — kings 
and queens, scholars and soldiers, artists, poets, 
philosophers ; not many wise, not many noble, 
but at least enough to show that Christianity 
is of no class or condition, and may as little 
become a boast of ignorance and vulgarity as 
a haughty claim of rank and culture. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF POVERTY. 


Ir is important also to discriminate sound 
Christian teaching as to the respective con- 
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ditions of poverty and wealth. On this point 
scarcely can the merest truisms be uttered 
without danger of misapprehension. If there 
be sometimes a clerical sycophancy which 
pays court to the rich as patrons of religion, 
yet there is also a pulpit demagogism which 
flatters the poor as favorites of Heaven. To 
neither abuse do the Scriptures give the least 
countenance. ‘The man with a gold ring and 
goodly apparel is not to have the highest place 
in the synagogue, nor yet are the needy masses 
to follow Christ merely for the loaves and 
fishes. On the one hand, no virtue or grace 
is ever attributed to simple poverty itself. Not 
the poor in this world, but the poor in spirit, 
the souls consciously needing truth and good- 
ness, shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
Not mere physical penury, the being cold and 
hungry and naked, is most to be pitied, but 
that dire moral destitution which thinks itself 
rich when it is in need of all spiritual know- 
ledge and grace and virtue. On the other 
hand, mere wealth is never stigmatized as a 
sin or a crime. Not money itself, but the love 
of money, is the root of all evil. Not riches in 
themselves, but the making haste to get them 
and the setting the heart upon them, are to be 
deprecated. Moreover, neither extreme pov- 
erty nor extreme wealth is accounted favor- 
able to piety and virtue. ‘The poor amid their 
cares and sorrows are tenderly entreated to 
take no thought for food or raiment, but to 
trust in a heavenly Father who feeds the 
birds of the air and clothes the lilies of the 
field. ‘The rich amid their luxuries and pleas- 
ures are solemnly admonished that they may 
fall into temptation and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. If the poor man in his wretched- 
ness and despair is sometimes tempted to curse 
God and die, yet the rich man in his glory 
and pride finds it proverbially hard to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PROPERTY. 


Most ofall has it become needful at this time 
to distinguish and re-assert the true Christian 
doctrine of property. We seem fast nearing a 
crisis in the strife between labor and capital. 
On the one side are the great national leagues 
of tradesmen and workmen organizing univer- 
sal strikes and boycotts and broaching the 
most revolutionary theories as to the origin 
and distribution of wealth; while on the other 
side are the vast, overgrown fortunes which 
represent no just earnings of their owners, the 
oppressive corporations which are pressing 
wages down to the point of starvation, and 
the imperial monopolies which are controlling 
our elections and legislatures. Between these 
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two mustered forces the voice of Divine wis- 
dom speaks with no uncertain sound. For the 
capitalist it has some timely lessons. It 
charges them that are rich in this world that 
they be not high-minded nor trust in uncertain 
riches, and warns them that by the passion for 
money-getting some have erred from the faith 
and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. It teaches the millionaire that his 
wealth is not absolute property,but a sacred trust 
from the sovereign Creator for the good of his 
fellow-creatures, and if that trust be neglected 
or perverted the unfaithful steward shall lose 
even that which he seemeth to have. It requires 
of masters or employers that they use not their 
neighbor’s service without just wages, nor let 
the sun go down upon his hire unpaid, nor 
cause him to do any work on the seventh day 
of rest. It denounces the usurer who has in- 
creased his substance by unjust gain, built his 
house with unrighteousness, and filled his cham- 
bers with the spoil of the poor. By prophet 
and evangelist it foretells that Jehovah will be 
a swift witness against all that oppress the hire- 
ling in his wages, and calls upon rich men to 
weep and how! for the miseries that are to come 
upon them in the day when the cries of labor- 
ers whose hire is kept back by fraud have 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
For the. laborer also it has some needed 
counsels. It tells the working masses what 
Christ himself told them, that he came to 
preach the gospel to the poor, not that he 
came to abolish poverty, and urges them to 
seek first the kingdom of God, and food and 
raiment and all good things shall be added to 
them. It exhorts all that are in service or at 
labor that they be faithful and diligent, treating 
their masters or employers as brethren, not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers, but in single- 
ness of heart, fearing God, and having his bless- 
ing when they suffer wrongfully. ‘The vagabond 
and the idler are warned that if any man will 
not work neither shall he eat, and that he that 
neglects to provide for his own household is 
worse than an infidel. ‘The socialist agitator 
may learn that although Jesus told the rich 
young ruler to sell all he had and give to the 
poor, yet he did not tell either him or them 
that he was depriving the poor of their rights. 
‘The communist will find that the disciples at 
Pentecost did not deny the right of property 
in land or goods, but merely offered in charity 
that which was their own freely to give or to 
withhold, and afterwards themselves became 
objects of the same charity in the churches, 
To the anarchist in his blind mood of ven- 
geance the learned pulpit, the artistic ritual, 
the cathedral spire, may seem wasteful as the 
alabaster box with which Mary worshiped 
her Lord, but only another Judas could mur- 
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mur that all this might be sold for much 
and given to the poor. Finally, for both 
laborer and capitalist there are those great pe- 
rennial lessons of Christian brotherhood, sym- 
pathy, forbearance, charity which alone can 
insure the moral concord of capital and labor, 
and at length reconcile and unite the poor 
and the rich as members of the one body of 
Christ and inmates of the temple whose maker 
is God. 

Without adding more instances of such 
Christian teaching, we now have enough be- 
fore us to show that the pseudo-Christian so- 
cialism consists not so much of positive errors 
as of partial truths, or truths forced out of 
their due proportions and relations in the gen- 
eral system of social doctrine. As the churches 
come in contact with such socialism —and some 
contact if not conflict is inevitable — they will 
have the important task of sifting truth from 
error, in order to throw themselves heartily 
into sympathy with the toiling masses along 
the line of their just grievances and sufferings. 
Of this enlightened sympathy we have already 
had noble examples in philanthropists, like 
Howard, Wilberforce, Raikes, Shaftesbury, 
Peabody, who have cared for prisoners, slaves, 
outcast women, homeless children, and house- 
less laborers ; in zealous evangelists, like Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, who have preached to the 
neglected poor outside of the established 
churches ; as well as in earnest churchmen, like 
Chalmers, Maurice, Kingsley, ‘Toynbee, who 
have conducted industrial reforms not incon- 
sistent with their churchmanship. Of such 
sympathy, too, we now have cheering expres- 
sions in church dignitaries like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the House of Bishops and other clerical 
assemblies, who are issuing timely counsels on 
the mutual rights and duties of laborers and 
employers ; in faithful pastors and devoted 
laymen, who are maintaining chapels, schools, 
reading-rooms for employees in their hours of 
rest and recreation; and, above all, in that in- 
telligent body of Christian workingmen who 
have not thought it necessary to break away 
from their respective churches because they 
have joined labor organizations in efforts to 
relieve and elevate their fellow-laborers. 


NON-CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


WE come lastly to a non-Christian social- 
ism, which is secular in its spirit and wholly 
economic in its aims. It is sometimes said 
that the mass of European socialists are secu- 
larists or atheists, whose religion consists in 
worshiping man as God and making our 
earth their only heaven. The leaders of the 
socialistic labor party are monists or material- 
ists. Without bringing such charges against 
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our new nationalistic socialism, we may say 
that it has at least a lack of Christian elements, 
and consequently that such moral elements as 
it retains are somewhat perverted or defective. 
At the same time we shall find that it has no 
sympathy with anarchical or revolutionary so- 
cialism, since it expects to see society reformed 
and transformed peacefully and gradually by 
means of public opinion, and through existing 
modes of political action at the polls and in 
the legislature. Its spirit may best be shown 
by two popular treatises which are now selling 
by the hundred thousand copies. 

The work of Mr. Henry George, entitled 
“ Progress and Poverty,” is written in so clear 
a style, depicts so boldly the wrongs and suf- 
ferings of laboring people, and is so full of 
humane sentiments and pathetic appeals in 
their behalf, that it would be much pleasanter 
to dwell upon its truths than upon its errors. 
It is to be hoped that the latter will not neu- 
tralize the former. As we have left far be- 
hind us the age when obnoxious books were 
ordered to be burned by the hangman, every 
fair-minded citizen must approve a recent ju- 
dicial decision legalizing the circulation of 
this volume. But many will not adopt one 
of the opinions upon which that decision was 
based — that there can be no immoral tendency 
in a work which teaches that it would be mor- 
ally right for the people to seize all landed 
estates without paying anything for them or 
for the cost of maintaining them. Had Mr. 
George presented his scheme of nationaliz- 
ing land or confiscating rent simply as an 
economic measure, to be effected with due re- 
gard to acquired rights and existing interests, 
it would have been at least debatable, and 
perhaps something might have been said in 
favor of it. But, unhappily, he has mixed with 
it ethical teachings which the Christian con- 
science cannot accept, and suggested popular 
movements which might prove as revolution- 
ary as the general land robbery of the dark ages. 

In that pleasant social romance styled 
“ Looking Backward” Mr. Edward Bellamy 
has brought Utopia as near to us as the next 
century, and thrown over it a color of proba- 
bility by tracing its growth out of our own 
industrial system through the process of na- 
tionalizing railways, telegraphs, manufactures, 
all forms of business and modes of life. As 
we turn the fascinating pages there rises be- 
fore us the image of our national government 
as a vast complex automaton, marshaling its 
millions of puppet-like citizens through their 
countless pursuits, under self-executing laws, 
with all the order and grace of the most fault- 
less mechanism. But on looking a little more 
closely we are ready to smile as grimly as the 
genial Dr. Leete himself when we find that 
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somehow our old human depravity has dis- 
appeared in the process. Men have been made 
virtuous and happy by act of Congress; and 
the preacher of the twentieth century is in- 
forming his myriad hearers through the tele- 
phone that “the ‘Ten Commandments have 
become well-nigh obsolete,” and with them 
all the crimes and miseries of former ages. 

Of the political socialism represented by 
both of these works it should be said gladly 
that its bearing towards Christianity is not un- 
friendly, though too silent and inappreciative. 
Mr. George, while he is wiser than some cler- 
ical recruits who are citing chapter and verse 
for his bad ethics, is always reverent in his few 
religious allusions. Mr. Bellamy even claims 
his perfect commonwealth to be a Christian 
ideal, but depicts it as having been achieved 
under the natural laws of social progress, 
through mere industrial and political expedi- 
ents, not only without miraculous or provi- 
dential agencies, but without the moral and 
religious means of social regeneration. ‘These 
grave defects of nationalism are beginning to 
be felt in minds having no religious or secta- 
rian bias. Mr. Frederic Harrison draws from 
the London strikes the lesson that “ industry 
must be moralized by education, by morality, 
by religion—not recast by the state.” Prince 
Bismarck, as the leader of political socialism in 
Germany, has been endeavoring to effect an 
alliance with Catholic socialism in favor of his 
scheme of national insurance for the laboring 
classes. As yet such measures have not be- 
come practical or practicable in our own poli- 
tics. But it is safe to say that the genius of a 
Christian people will never allow its Chris- 
tianity to be wholly divorced from its social 
reforms. And the emerging problem now is 
how to effect this coéperation consistently 
with our traditional theory of an absolute 
separation of church and state. 


CHURCH AND STATE SOCIALISM. 


On the first view it would seem that our 
state-socialism and church-socialism, if such 
terms may be used, might come to a cordial 
understanding at least as to their common aims, 
and largely as to their methods of attaining 
them, Since the church includes while it tran- 
scends the state in its scope, their spheres be- 
gome coincident in respect to the whole phys- 
ical and moral improvement of society. Such 
improvement, from the most religious point 
of view, is good as far as it goes; comes first 
in the order of nature, of opportunity, and of 
urgency; and is only part of the Christian con- 
ception of a more general improvement, em- 
bracing the spiritual with the material interests 
of humanity. In this common sphere have 


gradually arisen many practical questions in 
which all philanthropic citizens, both in and 
out of the churches, are interested, such as the 
relief of the poor and unemployed, the sani- 
tary safety of their dwellings and workshops, 
the security of their Sundays, holidays, and 
daily hours of rest from labor; the rescue of 
young children from premature toil and vi- 
cious training, their education physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and industrial; the repression 
of the social vices of licentiousness, intemper- 
ance, gambling, and vagrancy; reform of the 
primary meeting, the caucus, the ballot, and 
suppression of bribery in elections and legis- 
latures ; civil service reform; scientific legis- 
lation on social questions. As to all these and 
many other like objects the religious and the 
political socialist are already substantially 
agreed; but as to the best methods of reach- 
ing these objects they do not proceed far to- 
gether before they begin to diverge along 
opposite lines of action. The Christian social- 
ist of the old-fashioned school looks upon the 
state as a wholly worldly institution; limits 
its educational functions to such schools as 
may qualify the citizen for voting; cares little 
even for the Bible as obligatory insuch schools ; 
would not legislate beyond the public con- 
science on moral questions; and, in a word, 
would reserve for the churches all the higher 
education and humane effort, as likely to be 
spurious or injurious if not surcharged with 
evangelical doctrines and motives. On the 
other hand, the Christian socialist of the new 
nationalistic school looks upon the state as 
itself an educational and moral agency ; claims 
for it the right to give the people the highest 
schools that they may desire for industrial and 
even professional training ; advocates prohibi- 
tory lawsagainst social vices; would nationalize 
all industries as fast as they become monopolis- 
tic; and in the end would render the govern- 
ment as humane and even Christian as the 
churches can make it. Fortunately, these dif- 
ferences as yet are more theoretical than prac- 
tical, and the church-socialist and state-socialist 
may find large common ground where they can 
work together without collision or conflict. 

It is important, however, to clear this com- 
mon ground of some popular fallacies which 
are found in many forms of socialism of the 
non-Christian or secular type. Some of these 
fallacies have been inherited or imported from 
European states of society, but others are due 
to crude notions in economic science or to an 
abuse of our democratic institutions, They 
should be clearly and fearlessly exposed in 
order to distinguish social grievances which 
are slight and imaginary from those which are 
real and urgent and the only proper object of 
a true Christian philanthropy. 
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THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES. 

ONE very common fallacy is the false issue 
of the “ masses against the classes.” ‘The phrase 
has more rhyme than reason. In one view the 
masses simply compose the classes, Even the so- 
called working masses have the class element 
in their trades unions, and express it in the very 
title of their “ Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor.” ‘Their mostintelligent champions, such 
as Hendrik Ibsen and Powderly, have urged 
that they may oppose a genuine aristocracy of 
character and moral worth to the old aristocra- 
cies of birth, of wealth, and of learning. The 
more of such a class spirit we can get the bet- 
ter will it be for all classes. The fact would 
seem to be that our socialistic friends often 
use the word “ class” when they mean “ caste.” 
In aristocratic countries, like England and Ger- 
many, where classes have long since hardened 
into castes with impassable barriers between 
them, the most radical socialism might have a 
plea and a mission; but not in a democratic 
country like ours, where the prizes of life are 
open to all classes, the lowest as well as the 
highest. With no law of primogeniture to keep 
wealth and power in the same families, every 
other generation is likely to be at the bottom 
of the wheel of fortune. Our millionaires, with 
few exceptions, were laboring men, who did 
not inherit but made their money; and their 
menacing accumulations will soon become 
divided and squandered among their descen- 
dants, or perpetuated only in great beneficiary 
bequests, the ambition to found a college or 
library having taken the place of the old am- 
bition to found a family and gain a title. In our 
politics, too, laboring men become the idols 
and rulers of the people, whilst trained states- 
men take second places in their cabinets. One 
of our presidents was a rail-splitter, another a 
tailor, another a boatman; and bootblacks, 
shoemakers, and blacksmiths have become po- 
tent in our highest legi-latures. Our science 
and literature, also, are largely recruited from 
the ranks of toil, or pursued by men who can 
work with their brains only because their kin- 
dred before them have worked with their hands. 
Even in the most conspicuous circles of fashion 
the children or grandchildren of workingmen 
are seen gracefully entertaining aristocratic 
visitors from the Old World, whilst descen- 
dants of our colonial gentry may be found liv- 
ing in poverty and obscurity. Good breeding 
thus becomes diffused with the wealth which 
fostered it, and workmen and tradesmen in- 
herit the instincts of gentlemen. How absurd 
to talk of class tyranny in sucha state of society ! 
How futile any war against such classes! And 
how dismal would life be without them! Let 
us not confound political equality with social 
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equality. We have abolished castes with all 
their hereditary powers and privileges, but we 
can never abolish those classes which are 
rooted in the original diversities of human na- 
ture. Nor would any of us be quite ready for 
a socialism that should march through society 
cutting off every man’s head that is an inch 
higher than his neighbor’s. 
CAPITALISTIC LABORING CLASSES. 

ANOTHER fallacyis the false division ofsociety 
into only the two classes, “the laborers and the 
capitalists.” The classification, as often made, is 
crude, and easily becomes vague and mislead- 
ing. ‘There is no capitalistic class as opposed 
to a laboring class. Not only are the laborer 
and the capitalist always changing places 
through the vicissitudes of trade, but they are 
everywhere combined in the same persons and 
in the same classes. Many laborers are also 
capitalists. ‘The workman who toils by the day 
saves out of his earnings enough capital to be 
invested in a homestead. ‘The artisan, the en- 
gineer, the inventor, whose toil is even conge- 
nial, have a capital in their skill which may 
yield them larger returns than the salaries 
paid in the learned professions. ‘The trades- 
man, the merchant, whose toil is almost luxu- 
rious, retire with the fortune of a millionaire. 
In like manner many capitalists are also la- 
borers. The farmer, whose capital is in land 
and implements, works harder and longer than 
many amechanic. The lawyer, the doctor, the 
clergyman, whose capital is in knowledge, 
often die of sheer exhaustion as brain-workers. 
The manufacturer or the railway king, whose 
capital is in machinery or bonds, is sometimes 
more overworked than any of his employees 
or dependents. In fact, with the exception of 
a few idlers at both extremes of the social 
scale, the great mass of the American people, 
whether as capitalists or as laborers, are, in one 
way or another, working for their living. It 
is, therefore, scarcely possible to take sides 
either with labor or with capital. Every citizen 
is interested in their just cohesion, and in any 
so-called conflict between them might be found 
fighting against himself as well as against his 
neighbor. 

DERANGEMENT OF SOCIAL CLASSES. 

By far the most serious fallacy now current 
is a false predominance claimed for the labor- 
ing class over all other classes, It is a pre- 
dominance not justified by the importance of 
any single class in the social system, and a pre- 
dominance sometimes asserted against the 
peace and order of whole communities. We 
have seen the commerce of half a dozen 
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Western States deranged and the traffic of our 
largest city hindered for days whilst a few 
workmen, at the call of one master workman, 
were parleying with their employers for better 
terms of employment. Such indifference or 
obliviousness to all other social interests is 
intelligible and excusable enough in men who 
for the time are absorbed in their own suffer- 
ings and intent only on getting their rights. 
But it makes a different impression in the 
formal manifesto and calm treatise. According 
to its platform the Socialistic Labor party 
would exalt the manual laborer as the sole 
producer and owner of all existing wealth, and 
hope forsome complete inversion or depression 
of the social classes in his behalf. Mr. Bel- 
lamy, in his ideal republic, would force all 
classes alike through long apprenticeships of 
manual toil before they can even be admitted 
to the higher forms of mental labor. This is 
trying to make the pyramid of society revolve 
from its apex to its base. Its material interests 
must ever remain subordinate to its moral and 
spiritual interests. A legislative rule of the la- 
boring class, if established, could not be long 
maintained without Christian knowledge and 
virtue. Nor are weready inthis country to have 
any class dominant: not the wealthy class ; not 
the learned class; not even the clerical class; 
still less that laboring class, least fitted for leader- 
ship inall the higher spheres of civilization, such 
as education, science, art, and religion. 
Having thus touched upon some of the so- 
cialistic fallacies of the day, we can now make 
them throw into stronger relief the real wrongs 
and sufferings of our laboring people. These 
will still assert themselves after all the abate- 
ments that have been made. Whilst it may be 
true, as we have seen, that the avenues to 
wealth and power are open to the lowest ranks, 
yet it is also true that only one person in sixty 
millions can become president; very few will 
win any of the other prizes for which so many 
are contending; and the great mass must re- 
main hewers of wood and drawers of water as 
effectually as if they were serfs and bondmen, 
and therefore as truly the objects of Christian 
kindness and care. Whilst it may be true that 
capital and labor are not antagonistic, yet labor 
is not now getting its full share of their joint 
product, owing to changed industrial condi- 
tions. Although spiritual interests are ever su- 
perior, yet material wants are still fundamental 
and first to be satisfied. American laborers, 
too, acquire more luxurious tastes than the 
European, and share more largely the average 
intelligence ofthe community. Becoming keen- 
sighted as to their interests, they are raising 
problems of which political economists had not 
dreamed, and forcing issues which our state- 
craft knows not how to meet. Let us remem- 
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ber that the brain-worker and the hand-worker 
are fellow-laborers and members of the same 
body politic. —To make them also members of 
the same body of Christ has become the most 
difficult and momentous task ever laid upon 
the American churches. 


SOCIAL NEED OF CHURCH UNITY. 


IF we now survey the social phenomena 
which the whole discussion has brought be- 
fore us, we shall find our introductory state- 
ment more than justified. Within the limits ot 
the same political system known as the United 
States we behold a confused mass of social 
organizations, detached from one another and 
from the government which overshadows and 
protects them. In the midst of them appears 
a great cluster of churches and denominations, 
differing endlessly in doctrine, polity, and wor- 
ship, held apart byhereditary feuds,and inflamed 
with sectarian jealousy and pride. Around 
these Christian bodies, like a beleaguering army 
intrenched upon the very ground once be- 
longing to them as their natural domain, are 
countless other social bodies without a Chris- 
tian name or even a Christian spirit. To the 
right are the secularized charities for the poor, 
the blind, the deaf, the maimed, the fallen, and 
the outcast, on whom Christ lavished his mir- 
acles of love and power, and whom he be- 
queathed to the tender care of his followers 
through alltime. To the left are the unchurched 
fraternities making a religion of masonry, fel- 
lowship, insurance, or practicing the Christian 
virtues of brotherhood, temperance, charity, 
under heathen names and with pagan rites. 
In front are the mustering hosts of insurgent 
labor, no longer asking Christian charity but 
demanding natural justice — gaining recruits 
from the Christian ministry itself, and already 
threatening revolution, violence, and anarchy. 
At the rear are the retreating bands of ration- 
alism, materialism, agnosticism, infidelity, turn- 
ing Christian liberty into license and recoiling 
with random fire upon the ranks which they 
have deserted. Meanwhile the churches them- 
selves, although thus outflanked on each side, 
desperately assailed in front and treacherously 
weakened in the rear, still stand asunder, with- 
out union, without discipline, without enthu- 
siasm, against their common foes. Add to all 
this that just now, at the very height of these 
encompassing perils, they are engaging in 
fresh disputes over their respective creeds and 
forms, and we have the actual situation of 
the Christian denominations in American soci- 
ety at the present time. 

Upon this situation I remark in general that 
mere Christian unity, the so-called unity of 
the invisible church, does not meet the social 
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exigency of the churches. The simple fact 
that they are all Christian sects, composed 
largely of true Christians loyal to Christ, means 
no more to the point than that they are like 
so many wrangling masses of patriots before a 
disciplined army of invaders and traitors. ‘The 
invisible unity of the denominations must be- 
come visible, potent, and aggressive. They can 
never rout their common foes by sallying among 
them single-handed or inscattered bands. They 
can never cope with the social perils around 
them until they have some outward agreement, 
some concentrated leadership, some concerted 
action; in a word, some organic unity. 

In the first place, without organic unity the 
Church cannot fulfil its mission as the great 
moral teacher of society. If it is to become 
the light of the world it must illuminate the 
social relations and duties of men as members 
of the family and of the state no less than of the 
Church itself. But in order thus to instruct the 
multitudes still outside the denominations mere 
dénominational teaching is not needed. Such 
teaching, in fact, has proved a hindrance and 
a failure. The missionary abroad sends back 
to us word that he cannot preach a sectarian 
gospel to the heathen; and the missionary at 
home tells us the same tale. The untaught 
masses think they do not want a sectarian 
Christianity, and they are right. Howcan the 
denominations teach them Christian brother- 
hood when they do not themselves treat one 
another as brethren? How can they teach 
Christian spirituality when they are scrambling 
together for worldly place and power? How 
can they teach the plainest Christian doctrines 
and duties when they are ever visibly subor- 
dinating them to sectarian dogmas and secta- 
rian aggrandizement ? Ifeach ofthe fifty sects 
could accomplish its aim and plant an endowed 
church in every frontier village and in every 
city mission, what a Babel of religious teach- 
ing they would make, and how the objects of 
such teaching would laugh them to scorn! 
Yet something like this is passing before their 
eyes. Moreover, at a time when the wildest 
notions are abroad in respect to the social 
problems of the day it becomes imperative 
that the denominations as one church should 
utter forth one accordant voice in the name 
of their common Head and Lord. 

In the second place, without organic unity 
the Church cannot perform its whole duty as 
the conservator of society. ‘That it may act as 
the salt of the earth it must purge the divine 
institutions of the family and state, as well as 
the Church itself, from the corrupting influences 
and revolutionary assaults to which they are 
now exposed, But in thus concentrating its 
purifying influences upon the social masses 
mere denominational evangelism will not alone 
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suffice. It does not reach the physical and 
moral degradation which prevent them from 
even appreciating spiritual truths and influ- 
ences. ‘To attempt first to indoctrinate them, 
or even to evangelize them, is to begin at the 
end, ‘They feel that they do not want church 
or gospel so much as fire, food, raiment, and 
shelter; and they cannot get the former until 
they have the latter. If the American Evangel- 
ical Alliance should accomplish its noble work, 
and by systematic visitation gather back all the 
scattered sheep of Christ into their proper folds, 
it will not have touched directly a single one 
of the social problems now pressing for solu- 
tion. Not the mere indoctrination of the toiling 
masses, were it possible, is first and most 
needed; not alone their evangelization as 
now attempted; but their moralization, the 
practical application of Christian ethics among 
them, as Christ himself practiced them, in care 
for their bodies as well as their souls, in eleemosy- 
nary, sanitary, and educational reforms. And 
for all such works of charity how wasteful, as 
well as absurd, are denominational divisions 
and sectarian efforts! It seems but a truism to 
say that in order to preserve the family in safe 
dwellings and pure homes among all classes, 
in order to preserve the state by means of hon 
est politics at the polls and in legislatures, in 
order to preserve the Church itself amid the 
manifold perils which now menace it—the 
denominations cannot act apart, but if possible 
must act together as one united Church. 

In the third place, without organic unity the 
Church cannot accomplish its destiny as the 
regenerator of society. Being itself a new so- 
cial organism with new organizing forces, it 
must yet include and transform the organisms 
of the family and the state as but smaller 
spheres within its own grander sphere, which is 
as wide as humanity itself. But in approaching 
this promised ideal a mere coéperation or con- 
federation of denominations falls far short of 
the mark. Such a league may be a first step, 
but it cannot be the last. It would not exhibit 
the Church to the world asin itself a regener- 
ate society, and it would not embrace surround- 
ing society in its regenerative influence. It 
would be a cluster of class churches, not one 
church ofall classes. It would still subordinate 
church unity to mere denominationalism, not 
denominationalism to true church unity. And 
it would soon prove to have been a mere 
makeshift of worldly expediency rather than 
the perfect bond of Christian charity. Like 
the Confederate States, which could not exist 
long either before or after the United States, 
such confederate churches could only suggest 
and require some more perfect union of de- 
nominations as one catholic Church. 

In the fourth place, such a true church unity 
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is becoming intelligible and practicable in 
American society. While the Christian denom- 
inations, as they appear in the Old World, still 
exist as established churches and dissenting 
bodies incapable of unification, the same de- 
nominations as transferred to the New World, 
and brought under democratic influences, have 
been sifted together for a hundred years and 
assimilated until now they differ less in things 
than in names. Such differences are fast dis- 
appearing from public view. The long-lost 
ideal of one Catholic Church is seizing the 
popular mind like a passion and melting away 
all prejudices before it. Already it is emerging 
from the utopian stage in which great social 
movements often first appear to the generation 
originating them. It may have been utopian 
to look for a dogmatic agreement of different 
denominations, or even for a dogmatic agree- 
ment in any one denomination. This never 
existed in the church of the apostles, and could 
only exist in the church of the millennium, if it 
ever exist at all. But it is no longer utopian 
to look for an ecclesiastical unity which shall 
embrace dogmatic differences and allow them 
due scope and action. Such a unity once pre- 
vailed. In the New Testament church there 
were no Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregationalist denominations, but only congre- 
gational, presbyterial, and episcopal principles 
and institutions as duly combined in one or- 
ganization. ‘That Catholic and Apostolic 
Church might now return if our congrega- 
tions would associate in free presbyteries, our 
presbyteries commit their episcopal functions 
to bishops, and our bishops become conjoined 
in the same historic succession, whatever views 
might be held as to the need or value of 
that succession. The most extreme degrees of 
churchmanship, as well as the most varied 
forms of denominationalism, would be re- 
tained and satisfied in such an ecclesiastical 
system. If this be utopian, then is Christianity 
itself utopian. Can that unity be impracti- 
cable in religious society which has already 
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ter, I ’d say she ’s in love. 
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blind! Lois has allus been quiet like, but 

lately, since a month or so, she seems differ- 
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become actual in political society ? We have 
lived to see the most diverse climates, north, 
south, east, and west; the most diverse races, 
European, African, American, Asiatic; themost 
diverse institutions, social, civil, political, re- 
ligious ; the most varied nationalities, English, 
French, German, with the most embittered 
factions, all merged in the United States; 
and are we never to see the so-called Christian 
denominations combining as united churches 
in one American Catholic Church? 

Finally, a true church unity is becoming ur- 
gent, if not imminent. ‘That we are on the eve 
of great social changes is a growing feeling. 
Our democratic institutions are passing under 
a strain such as they have never before known. 
According to historical analogy, one sign of 
revolution is the very blindness and reckless- 
ness of those who should be the first to per- 
ceive and avert it. Among the polemic divines 
now mustering to fight their battles over again 
this appeal for unity may sound like a shep- 
herd’s flute amid the din of arms. But com- 
munities, like individuals, are sometimes driven 
by their very passions and interests into the 
paths of truth and righteousness. ‘The pressure 
of surrounding perils may soon hasten the tardy 
impulses of Christian duty. ‘The churches may 
yet be melted together in the furnace of afflic- 
tion. When the events so often threatened 
begin to happen; when our railways and 
telegraphs have been paralyzed by national 
strikes ; when workmen and soldiers are fight- 
ing or fraternizing in the streets of our cities; 
when our hoarded capital is outvoted by leagued 
labor; when our servile legislatures are dis- 
cussing the very measures first broached in the 
Assembly of the French Revolution; when 
science and literature and art are at the mercy 
of ignorance and rudeness, and virtue and 
piety have been scared back to our homes and 
altars —then, at least, will it have become 
plain that the problems of American society, 
if solved at all, can only be solved by one 
united church of the United States. 

W. 


Charles Shields. 
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ent — brighter seeming ; ’d almost 
younger.” 

The speaker rested her water-pail on the 
steps of the low, rambling house, which wind 
and rain had painted a dull gray. She stood 
talking to a woman of her own age sitting in- 
side at the open window. Her calico sun-bon- 
net concealed her face, but her rasping voice 
and strong, knotted hands betrayed a hard- 
working woman — one of the carriers of water. 


ye say 
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The woman sitting at the window had been 
handsome, and her face, though youth had 
long since left it, was still fair and smooth. 
For all its fairness, however, it was not attrac- 
tive; hard, fretful lines were about the mouth, 
and the eyelids were hooded, drooping low 
at the corners over rather dull gray eyes: an 
immense reserve of stubborn determination was 
written in every feature. 

“ No, [have n’t noticed any change in Lois. 
She never was a hand to talk much, I do be- 
lieve, now that ye speak of it, she Aas been 
a little different lately. I guess she ain’t in love 
though : there ain’t any one to be in love with; 
besides, Lois ain’t so very young any longer, 
and she ain’t the kind men like.” 

“No, she ain’t young, to be sure,” replied 
the neighbor; “but an old fool ’s the worst fool, 
some say, and ‘love ’s blind,’ ye know, and it 
don’t make much difference who ’t is, the age 
don’t make any difference, either. Waal, I low 
Lois ’s a good girl, and I’ve often thought she 
’d make some man a good wife; but what ye 
and Mr. Benson’d do without her, I don’t see.”’ 

“ Waal, don’t trouble, Miss Hammett. Lois 
ain’t a-goin’ to leave us, I guess; leastways not 
jist yet.” 

Mrs. Hammett took up her pail and went 
on to the next house, where she lived with a 
widowed sister. 

The “ girl” in question was a woman past 
forty, whose whole life had been devoted to 
her father and mother; they—as it seemed 
to her—had always been old and needing 
her care. Many years before, when she was 
still a young girl in her teens, Mr. Benson 
had lived on a large farm, and Lois still re- 
called the beautiful country about their home ; 
but when he grew too old to care for it alone 
— his sons had all left him—he sold it, and 
went to live in the village street, which since 

“then had been the boundary of Lois’s horizon. 

She had once timidly hinted that she would 
like to go to the neighboring city to learn a 
trade and do something for herself. 

This suggestion had been met with such a 
burst of indignation on her father’s part, with 
such alook of speechless horror on her mother’s 
face, that she had said no more. To her fa- 
ther’s “I guess I can take care o’ my daugh- 
ter without her goin’ into service or learnin’ 
any trade” she had been silent. It was her 
one feeble effort; and seeing it so futile she had 
relapsed into the daily drudge, bearing her 
mother’s fretful fault-finding and her father’s 
rough, exacting authority. 

Lois Benson herself was no saint, and she 
carried her cross at times with only a way- 
ward spirit; the thorns were often almost too 
sharp to bear, and she would gladly have 

plucked them out. Her youth had slipped 
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away in days of petty duties and wearying 
service in trying to smooth the path of her 
aged parents; elder brothers and sisters had 
married and left the home. She had not mar- 
ried, and to her remained the care which they 
forgot was partly their duty as well as hers. 
She did the work of a domestic without re- 
ceiving a domestic’s wages. A new gown was 
an event in her existence, and the old straw 
hat had for many seasons received a fresh coat 
of shoe-gloss that its rustiness might not too 
plainly betray its wearer’s slender purse. 

She seldom touched any money. Were n’t 
her wants supplied by her father? She was fed 
and clothed, and she was under the shelter of 
her father’s house. Of her wavds there was no 
question. 

Lois had none of her mother’s beauty. Her 
hair was of a dull auburn; her skin was covered 
with freckles; her eyes, though full of a kindly 
expression, were devoid of all beauty of shape or 
color. Her pinched nose and thin, compressed 
lips completed the thought suggested by her 
figure, which bore the marks of a heavy burden 
imposed too early and carried without respite. 
Lois, like the house she lived in, was weather- 
beaten. She had not been sheltered from wind 
and rain; and yet her life had passed without 
events, the very absence of which perhaps — 
the dreary, unbroken monotony of a leaden 
sky that never cleared —had made the horizon 
narrower and the outlook more utterly barren. 

Of love she had known nothing; the few 
young men she had seen had never whispered 
tender words in her ear. There had never 
been a springtime in her life. Lois Benson was 
a pleasant girl, they said, but not the kind to 
fall in love with; besides, they never could see 
much of her—she was always waiting on her 
father and mother. And in this way Lois’s 
youth had faded, and with it all the freshness 
of her face and figure. 

“ Lois, Lois,come and help me unhitch the 
mare!” called Mr. Benson as he drove into 
the barn back of the house. He had brought 
a horse and cow, pigs and chickens from the 
farm, and kept them on his little place. 

He often drove to the neighboring city: it 
was only twelve miles, and the roads over the 
smooth, rolling prairie were always good; he 
got hisnewspaper there, sometimes aletter, and 
spent a few hours in gossip with men like him- 
self. He seldom asked his wife or Lois to go 
with him. “ What did women folks want with 
goin’ to town ?— it was allus to spend money.” 
Mrs. Benson did not care, the drive wearied 
her; Lois often longed to ask her father to 
take her, but she dreaded a refusal. 

“ Lois, why don’t ye come? Where are ye? 
Are ye dreamin’ or star-gazin’ somewhere ? 


Women ’s allus dreamin’ or star-gazin’,” he 
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added to himself, as he saw Lois hurrying from 
the house, where she had been making biscuits 
for supper. 

She helped her father out of the high buggy, 
and then went to unharness the old brown 
mare, that turned to sniff affectionately at Lois. 
The animal knew the friend who had often 
brought her food and drink, and had many a 
time rubbed her -and put on a warm blanket 
when she came in wet and worn from a hard 
drive with her master. Lois knew that her 
father was often merciless, especially if he had 
chanced to stay too long at the inn where he 
met his cronies. Bessie loved Lois. ‘The dumb 
animals perhaps knew best what a great wealth 
of tender affection lay dormant in Lois Ben- 
son’s nature. 


“ Lots, do you still feel the same? Are you 
still willing to marry me?” 

The strong man bends towards her with a 
searching look into her face, while he takes her 
trembling hands in his. She lets them lie in 
his firm grasp; she looks up at him—for he 
stands much above the small, shrunken figure — 
while she tells him that her feelings have 
not changed. How glad she is! What an in- 
effable happiness fills her! 

‘This man whom she loves, loves her in return 
and wishes to keep and protect her always. 

Her voice almost chokes, her whole frame 
quivers as she tells him that she is ready. He 
still holds her hand; together they step before 
theclergyman, who in afew minutes has spoken 
the sacred words to bind them together for all 
their lives. 

What is this room where they are standing ? 
It seems to Lois like her grandfather’s house, 
which she faintly remembers as a vision of 
her childhood ; things about her are strange, 
and yet familiar. Who is this man, whom she 
has promised to take for better or for worse ? 
Does she know him? Has she ever seen him 
before ? She feels that she has known him al- 
ways; she loves him, and he loves her, and he 
will make her life sweet and happy. His strong 
arm will protect her, he will help to bear the 
burdens which have lately grown so heavy. 
Strange —his face she thinks she does not 
know, and yet every feature is vivid to her; 
she hears the tones of his voice as if they had 
always been dear to her; she feels the touch 
of his hand —a broad, working hand, whose 
touch, however, is very gentle; his face is not 
handsome,— there are many wrinkles, and the 
thick, brown hair shows streaks of gray,—but 
it smiles kindly, lovingly, upon her. 

How strange she feels! —as if she were 
hardly herself. Can it be really she to whom 
this man has promised love and protection ? 
She has never known either. He stoops to 
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her, puts his arm about her, and presses his 
lips to hers. Why should he? Who is he? 
Why is she not frightened? He is her husband 
now, and she is joyful in the thought. 


“Wuart ’s the matter with ye, Lois ?” said 
her mother two days later, as they sat at their 
comfortable supper which Lois had prepared 
and was serving. “ Miss Hammett was here 
the other day, and she thinks ye ’re wonderful 
changed ; says she ’d almost b’lieve ye ’re in 
love. What ’s the matter with ye, anyhow ?” 

A vivid flush flew over the younger woman’s 
face and neck. She felt as if some one had 
struck her. Had any one —no, that was im- 
possible. 

“I want ye to help me dig Mr. Luscombe’s 
potatoes to-morrow, Lois ; he says I can have a 
third of all I dig, and diggin’ makes my back 
acheso.” ‘The flush left Lois’s face ; her father’s 
words diverted the conversation, and she was 
not forced to answer her mother’s question, 

After the dishes were washed and put away 
she crept wearily to her room to be ready for 
the next day’s work. 

The room was spotlessly clean, though bare 
of ornament. A narrow cot filled one side, 
while the rest of the small space was taken 
up by a chest of drawers, a table, and two 
cane-seated chairs; muslin curtains hung at 
the two narrow windows, and a strip of rag 
carpet lay before the bed on the pine floor, the 
narrow boards of which were as white as snow. 
On the walls hung a few small prints ; over the 
table there was a woodcut from an illustrated 
paper; and near it, in a wood frame, a small 
sea-weed cross, brought from the sea-coast. 
Lois had never seen the ocean, and the sea- 
weeds suggested a beautiful unknown world. 


“THis is your new home, Lois. Do you like 
it? You must tell me, dear, if there is any- 
thing you want changed. It won’t be much 
trouble to make any little changes to please 
you, and I want my wife to like her home.” 
How kind he is! He calls her “ Lois” and bids 
her tell him all her wishes: it is strange and 
sweet to be so cherished. 

“ You are very kind to me,” she answers, 
looking up gratefully into his plain, benevolent 
face. ‘The house Lois sees is not large, but 
more comfortable and beautiful than anything 
she has ever known. She goes with the de- 
light of a child from the large kitchen into a 
long, low room flooded with sunshine, show- 
ing a carpet of soft moss colors; a large, easy 
lounge; tables; chairs; and, best of all, a 
small bookcase, in which Lois discovers more 
books than she has ever seen together before. 

“(© Reuben! where did you get the books ?” 
she cries eagerly. 


’ 
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“ Are you glad, Lois? We will read them 
together. They were my mother’s, and are all 
dear to me for her sake as well as their own. 
There is Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and 
there ’s ‘Childe Harold,’ telling of foreign 
places we can’t hope to see ourselves, Lois, as 
I ’m a workingman, you know, but we can 
read about them; and here ’s dear Robert 
Burns, a plowman like myself, and yet was 
there ever another poet like him ? He under- 
stood the human heart, Lois. Ah, my dear 
little wife, I ’m glad I’ve got you at last. | 
thought I should find you. I had to look and 
wait a long time, and sometimes I was very 
lonely ; and you, Lois, were you—” 


“ Lois, Lois, are ye goin’ to sleep all day ? 
Have ye forgotten all about Mr. Luscombe’s 
potatoes ?” 

Lois sprang from her cot. The voice was 
her father’s, admonishing her that she was late. 
She had always dreaded, she dreaded still, 
no longer the physical punishments borne in 
childhood, but a mental lash whose sting was 
almost harder to bear. 

She could hardly rouse herself. She must 
have slept very heavily, she thought. It was 
hard to have daylight return, and hard to take 
up her burden again. 

The breakfast was eaten amid the fretting 
of her mother, who had not slept well, and 
the impatience of her father, with whom it had 
become chronic. All day, while filling the 
bushel basket and staggering under its weight, 
Lois thought of the long, low room, of the 
sunshine, of the quiet; she heard a voice saying, 
“ We will read them together.” 

Where is he? Why —oh, why does he not 
come to help her now? ‘The day dragged 
wearily on until the last of the potatoes were 
finally divided, and Mr. Benson’s tottering 
steps were turned towards home. Lois watched 
him with a pang of remorse. “ Howcan I be 
rebellious,” she thought, “ when I see the old, 
feeble form, and remember that his life has 
been hard?” She knew that it had not been 
sweetened by her mother, whose vanity and 
ambition had been disappointed, whose whole 
life had been embittered, because her father 
had turned out nothing but a poor farmer. 
She could but pity them both; to each she 
gave what help she could. It was the service 
of a faithful slave, and was accepted by both 
as such. ‘To her mother Lois’s lack of beauty 
was an unpardonable fault ; her poor, shrunken 
form was good to bear its burden, but it was 
not to be admired or spared from hardship. 
If she had been handsome, like herself, the 
mother thought, she would have married, but 
an unmarried woman could n’t look for the 
consideration that was shown to her married 


sisters. She, of course, was useful, but not of 
much account in the world. 

To her father she was a woman, and though 
he knew better than his wife how noble Lois 
had always been in her devotion to them, her 
particular thoughts and wishes were woman- 
ish and contemptible. 

Lois could notremember ever going to either 
father or mother with a thought or feeling. 
She had passed through the glowing, happy 
years of girlhood and early womanhood in 
silence, repressing every feeling until she felt 
pinched and warped, as if every spring of 
emotion were dry. Her affections, except as 
they lived in her strong sense of filial duty and 
in her devotion to animals, were starved. She 
blushed at the mere thought of kissing her moth- 
er’s cheek, for the ridicule she knew it would 
excite, as something foolish and sentimental. 

Yet she was naturally ofa loving, dependent 
disposition, tenderly, deeply affectionate. Why 
was she placed in the midst of such surround- 
ings ? She was only a simple woman whose 
mind was untrained, whose tastes were uncul- 
tivated, whose every faculty was shriveled, 
and yet she had a delicate nature which hun- 
gered ceasclessly for what she could never 
hope to attain. 

To her father and mother this was unknown, 
while she herself did not understand : she had 
never analyzed her needs ; she knew only that 
she had longed for a sympathy she had never 
received. Lately it had been different. Life 
had been just as hard, and yet she had been 
able to bear it more easily. She did not un- 
derstand, but now she no longer lost heart as 
the dreary days went slowly by. 

Lois was a woman of strong religious belief: 
her faith was simple; she knew nothing of 
theological controversies ; she had never heard 
a religious discussion. She had listened every 
Sunday to the hard, dry teachings of a pastor 
whose dogmas she accepted, finding help and 
comfort in her own humble way. She never 
questioned or doubted. Although she some- 
times chafed against her lot, she believed that 
it had been so ordered by her Creator, “ Per- 
haps,” she thought, in a vague way which she 
could not have expressed in words —“ perhaps 
this is a boon to make the weary days easier ; 
perhaps angels are whispering to me so that I 
may not lose courage; or is it —can it have 
a meaning I may hope, even in this world, 
to understand ?” 


From the long, low room full of the mellow 
autumn sunlight Lois looks out upon wide 
fields and orchards ; it is a beautiful, warm day, 
and the trees are heavy with ripened fruit. 

Near the house are gardens, and Lois smells 
sweet flowers growing under the windows. She 
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sees sweet-peas and nasturtiums still brilliant 
with a few last blossoms. She sees vines climb- 
ing over the low stone wall that shuts out the 
high-road. Off beyond the road stretch acres 
of farm land, and still beyond, in the distance, 
are hills enveloped in a soft autumn haze. 

The house Lois sees when she goes out 
into the garden is a one-story cottage built 
of stone, covered on one side by an ivy, hang- 
ing like a curtain over some of the small 
windows. Lois does not remember seeing this 
place before Reuben brought her here; and 
yet it is not new, and Reuben tells her it be- 
longed to his father and to his grandfather 
before him — that the family has been one of 
only sons for four generations. ‘The gardens, 
Reuben is telling her, were his mother’s. “ And 
now, dear, they belong to you.” 

She wanders on by her husband’s side to the 
stables, where they stop to look at the horses 
and cattle, which come up to the fence to be 
petted. ‘The soft-eyed Jerseys receive a bunch 
of clover from her hand as if they were glad 
to see her. “ Ah, dear, they love you already,” 
Reuben is saying, with evident pleasure. “ Do 
you know, I believe that animals possess some- 
thing keener, finer than intelligence, that tells 
them where to look for a friend. They say 
you can tell a man’s real nature from the way 
he drives a horse; I think the way all his ani- 
mals act when he ’s around shows what sort 
of man he is. You may be pretty sure when 
you see a horse or a dog shrink away as if he 
expected to be struck or kicked that sometime 
he has received such treatment. Animals don’t 
know how to pretend; they either love you or 
they don’t, and a man makes a mistake, if he ’s 
a-trying to seem kinder than he really is, when 
he goes near his animals; they will soon be- 
tray his secret.” 

Lois knows that the hand that drives a span 
of restive colts is gentle but firm; she knows 
that the temper of the man near her is always 
under restraint. In his presence she feels a new 
strength; the peaceful life by his side is rest- 
ing her wearied body and overstrained nerves. 
His constant care, his loving tenderness, are 
to her what sunshine is to flowers; new color 
has come into her life, there are bits of scarlet 
and gold where before all was dull gray—as 
if a few brilliant leaves were still clinging to 
the otherwise bare trees in the autumn land- 
scape. She is surprised at her own happiness, 
at the power of gladness, which she had 
thought dead; she believes that her face is 
losing a little of the pinched look, and that 
she is growing young again, and — what is 
Reuben telling her, that she is really pretty ? 


“Yrs, Miss Benson, I ’m jest cert’in yer 
girl ’s inlove. I’ve been watchin’ her since I 
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spoke to you, and I know the signs; why, she ’s 
as different as different kin be.” 

Lois heard the words this time, as she stood 
over her ironing, while her mother and Mrs. 
Hammett were talking under the kitchen 
window. She looked up, and caught the 
reflection of her face in a little mirror hang- 
ing on the kitchen wall. 

Could the speakers under the window have 
seen the hot flush that stained her cheeks 
Mrs. Hammett would have thought her sus- 
picions well grounded. Had Mrs. Benson been 
observing she herself could have noticed a 
change: she could have seen that Lois looked 
less weary; that there was an unwonted bright- 
ness in her eyes; that her step was lighter; that 
she went about her duties, not more consci- 
entiously, but with more spirit; that she had 
even of late been heard to sing at her work, and 
that one day it was an old and tender love-song. 

But Mrs. Benson’s thought was of herself 
and her unsatisfactory life, and Lois had gone 
about as usual, and her mother had not no- 
ticed what the kinder, more unselfish neighbor 
believed she had seen. 

There was no visible change in her life; 
how could she be different? “That was an- 
other of the silly notions some people got into 
their heads ; she had believed things only when 
she could see a reason for believin’.” 

“Lots, dear, will you go to the pine woods 
with me to-day, and then on to where we 
caught a glimpse of the ocean? You have 
told me that you have never seen it.” 

Reuben is hardly giving her time to put on 
her bonnet and the soft, warm cloak he has 
given her — Lois thinks it a very pretty cloak, 
with its fur trimming — before the “ grays” 
are at the door. Is it the keen autumn air or 
something else that brings the color to Lois’s 
faded cheek? Reuben has carefully tucked the 
blanket about her, “for the air will grow chilly,” 
he is saying, “as we near the ocean,” 

Soon the road enters the forest, and Lois 
looks up, vainly trying to see the tops of the 
tall, spire-like trees, while on every side, on the 
road itself, lie the brown pine needles, and 
the delicious odor of the balsam fills the air. 

Slowly they drive, that Lois may enjoy the 
stillness ; that she may not lose the effect of 
the perfect forest calm. 

To Reuben her quiet joy is a compensation 
for all his devotion; his large, generous nat- 
ure has taken her into its keeping, and she 
yields to the loving care as a tired bird might 
lie at rest in the palm of a gentle hand. 

Lois shrinks from telling him how dear he 
is to her, but the responsive glance, the fleet- 
ing blush, tell him better than words, Sud- 
denly the forest opens, and in the distance 
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Lois sees the ocean; she sees the waves break- 
ing ceaselessly on the beach; she can faintly 
hear their roar. Were she nearer she could 
perhaps find the delicate weeds that are washed 
upon the sands—that ’s a pretty sea-weed 
cross upon her wall: oh, no, that was long 
ago, she hardly remembers when or where; 
this is the ocean itself she has dreamed of, 
and Reuben is by her side, and he loves her. 


“Tr ye like, Lois, I Il take ye over to Bar- 
ton this afternoon; ye was sayin’ that ye 
wanted a pair o’ shoes and a calico dress. I 
suppose girls has to have things in fashion 
whatever happens. Waal, ye can’t say I ’ve 
stinted ye for anythin’.” 

It was a year since Lois had driven into 
the main street of Burton, and she felt a flut- 
ter of nervous excitement at the many teams 
driving up and down the streets, and at the 
hurry of men and women on the pavement. 
The shop windows were gorgeous to her in 
their display of new autumn goods. What 
beautiful dress materials — soft cashmeres and 
even shining silks; but Lois would not stop 
to look at them, for her father was urging her 
into the shop. 

Her small purchases were soon made —a 
calico-gown, a pair of shoes, and, what seemed 
to her father a frightful extravagance, which he 
would never have allowed if he had not been 
ashamed to exhibit his feelings before the clerk, 
a new felt bonnet for the coming winter. 

She would have liked to linger in front of 
one window, where beautiful crayons, engrav- 
ings, and water-colors were framed and hang- 
ing. She did not understand what many of 
them meant; she thought they were perhaps of 
people she did n’t know; but there were some 
she could appreciate. A young girl, with a 
beautiful Jersey cow and calf walking beside 
her, seemed to Lois as lovely as anything she 
had ever seen. ‘There were colored prints too; 
but Lois’s taste, though uncultivated, was natu- 
rally good, and she looked longest at what was 
really best. How she longed for more! If she 
could but go inside, and be allowed to look as 
long as she wished ; she wondered if she might. 

** Come, Lois, don’t be all day standin’ starin’ 
in that window. Folks ’ll think ye never was 
in town before; there ain’t anythin’ new in 
that window, anyhow ; those picters has been 
there for three months. Come along.” 

Mr. Benson had forgotten that Lois had not 
been in the city for a year, and that everything 
was strange and beautiful to her. She had been 
upon the point of asking permission to go in 
to stay while her father finished the errands ; 
but she dreaded his impatience, and she stifled 
her wish, and went on quietly by his side —a 
plain, unattractive little woman past forty. 
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She felt shy in the crowded, bustling streets; 
she shrank from the gaze of those she met; her 
self-consciousness was painful, though there 
was so much to look at,so much to make her 
forget herself. 

“QO father!” she exclaimed, grasping her 
father’s arm (they were nearly ready to get 
their horse before starting for home)—*“O 
father! Who’s that man standing over there ?— 
the tall man with broad shoulders, talking with 
those two men. Don’t you see, father ?” 

Her voice, in spite of her effort at self- 
control, faltered; her hands quivered, their 
veins were swollen, their pulses throbbed. 

“ What ’s the matter with ye?” cried her 
father, irritably. ‘ Where ’s the use in gettin’ 
all excited up at jest seein’ a strange manona 
street corner?” 

Lois did not heed her father’s impatience. 
“Who is he, father. Do you know who he is?” 

“ What difference does it make who he is? 
I don’t know him; never seen him before.” 

“ But, father,” she pleaded, “ have n’t you 

heard what his name is ? ” 
“ His name!” ejaculated Mr. Benson, with 
scorn. “I don’t care a tinker’s curse for a 
man’s name. Ye allus want to know a per- 
son’s name. What difference does it make, 
anyhow ? A woman’s curiosity beats any- 
thin’ I ever see; sech empty-headed things as 
women are, allus askin’ questions and never 
waitin’ for the answers. I ’d jest like to know 
what ye want to know that man’s name for; 
"pears to me ye ’r’ unusual cur’us, even for a 
woman. Waal, I don’t know his name, if that ’ll 
satisfy ye. But come along, let ’s be off. | 
don’t know nothin’ about the man, and, what ’s 
more, I don’t care.” 

Lois was thankful that her father did not 
again look at her; thankful that she could sit 
by his side unnoticed, while her thoughts 
rushed through her brain until she feared the 
throbbing temples would burst. 

Her fingers worked convulsively, and her 
heart fluttered. After a while she was a little 
calmer, and a dull ache about her heart fol- 
lowed the violent beating. 

Who was this man? What could it, what 
could it mean? Her father said he did not 
know him, that he had never seen him before. 
Was it possible that he had come to live 
in Burton, and that she should really — how 
her heart beat! Could her father hear it, she 
wondered ? No, he was nagging at old Bess. 

She began to feel dizzy; was she really 
awake ? Could she go on living, she wondered 
piteously, with this ache always at her heart ? 
Could she go on just as she had before ? 


“ BeELovep, my beloved, I thought that | 
had lost you, that you had vanished from my 
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sight. ‘Tell me, tell me, Lois, that you will 
never leave me. Remember that my life has 
been very lonely, that I have waited so long; 
and remember that I love you. ‘Tell me, Lois,” 
It is Reuben’s voice. She hears no more: 


a blank wall stretches endlessly before her; 
she cannot see it; darkness gathers about 
her; in the darkness and the deathlike still- 
ness she seems to hear faintly, as she strains 
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her ear to listen, “ Lois, Lois, my wife! 


THE autumn had passed, and what the vil- 
lage people prophesied would be a severe win- 
ter had set in. Mr. Benson, who had come 
from Burton cold and tired, was sitting with 
his wife beside the kitchen fire. Mrs. Benson 
was dozing in her chair, while Lois was sew- 
ing near a table on which stood a large lamp, 
throwing its bright light on her pale and 
weary face. ‘The lines about her mouth were 
deeper, and the brightness had gone from her 
eyes; in its place was a puzzled wistfulness as 
of a little child who has been asked a question 
he cannot fully understand. She was as one who 
after long blindness has seen the light and the 
beauty of the world, only to find himself again 
shut in by an impenetrable darkness, which he 
vainly struggles to push aside. 

Her life had never been easy, but she had 
accepted it without trying to explain things to 
herself. She had gone on quietly, doing, not 
thinking. But the rhythm, dull and monoto- 
nous though it had been, was disturbed, and 
she was bewildered. She wondered if every 


one was living in the same puzzled way ? —if 


every one was going on day after day in a dim 
twilight, oreven in perfect darkness? Was there 
always something that one could not under- 
stand ? 

‘Thus she groped helplessly, without think- 
ing of asking any one what it might mean. 
She had grown used to the dull ache about 
her heart ; she would grow accustomed to this 
bewildered feeling, to the sense of expecting 
something that never came. 

“ How strange,” she mused, “ for me to be 
looking for something or some one; for me to 
be missing some one.” 

She had not been to Burton again: her 
winter purchases were made; there was no 
further excuse for her going. And the autumn 
days had worn slowly and dully away,—as 
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other days would in their turn,—and nothing 
had come. 

“Ye recollec’ that stranger, Lois,” said her 
father, after his comfortable supper and the 
warm room had soothed his irritability. His 
voice awakened Mrs. Benson and startled 
Lois from her thoughts. “Ye recollec’ him — 
the one ye ’peared to take sech an interest in, 
though, for the life o’ me, I could n’t see why. 
I heerd some men talkin’ on the sidewalk to- 
day, an’ they was tellin’ about a railway acci- 
dent. A train run into an open switch and 
jammed right into a freight train standin’ there. 
It was a fearful smash-up, and about a dozen 
was killed, and a good many more hurt bad, It 
was the very night we come from Burton, ye 
recollec’? And it "pears this stranger was 
aboard. Some letters that was sent to him 
has come back, and then word come that he 
was killed. I did n’t stop to ask any ques- 
tions, as I wa’ n’t interested particular; but 
as I come along home I remembered that he 
was the man ye was so anxious to know about. 
I did n’t hear his name, but somethin’ they 
said made me know ’t was him. Waal, he 
was killed—cur’us, ain’t it ?>— that very same 
night.” 

“QO father, don’t!” faltered Lois, dropping 
her work. 

“ What ails ye? — what makes ye so pale? 
’Pears to me ye ’r’ awful tender-hearted,” said 
Mrs. Benson, sneeringly. “ For awhile ye was 
as chipper as a cricket, and Miss Hammett 
she said ye was in /ove ; but now ye are as 
mopy as— it must be the cold weather. I do 
think some folks is the queerest; first they ’re 
one way and then another, without any livin’ 
reason. Id jest like toknow what’s the mat- 
ter with ye, anyhow.” 

To Lois her mother’s critical scrutiny was 
like a scorching breath upon her face. She 
rose, turning to take a candle from its shelf. 

She felt as if a glare of light had suddenly 
flashed before her, in whose garish blaze she 
saw plainly a long, unbroken road upon which, 
wearily and alone, she must journey. 

“ Nothing, mother; nothing,” she replied, 
huskily. “1 ’m only a little tired to-night. 1 
think I’ll go to my room.” 

She went out quietly, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

Anne Page. 
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IKE misers, our usurious memories bring 

~ Their coins each day to greedy reckoning — 
Grieved, if they miss one as they count their store, 
Or find one brass, long loved as gold before. 


Lloyd McKim Garrison. 
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THE REVEREND JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
O see one’s own name on a 
: card belonging to another 
person gives one quite a 
start. While living in Bel- 
size Avenue a card was 
brought to me by the 
maid, with the following 
inscription in pencil ;“ Rev. 
Joseph Jefferson and wife.” I remembered hav- 
ing heard that there was a first cousin of my 
father’s who was a clergyman living in York- 
shire. I at once went out to receive them. 
Seated on the hall-chair was the old clergy- 
man, and by his side stood his loving helpmate. 
I say loving, for the attitude of this, to me, 
very interesting couple revealed the wife’ssolic- 
itude for her husband. He was seated ; she was 
standing. In one hand she had a large um- 
brella and her husband’s broad-brimmed hat; 
the other she rested gently on his shoulder while 
she regarded him with a respectful affection. 
It seemed to me that just a moment before 
she must have said to him, “Now, Joseph 
dear, give me your hat and do just sit down, 
if only for a moment; it will rest you, and | 
am not a bit tired.” She was dressed ina plain 
black silk gown, with no superfluous quantity 
of material in the skirt, and had on a simple 
straw bonnet about as unfashionable in shape 
as it well could be; he, with his quaint-cut 
suit of black, his soft, unstarched, and amiable- 
looking white cravat—the group making as 
complete a picture of an old English clergy- 
man and his wife as ever David Wilkie 
could have painted. They had been married 
many years, but I fancy that his bent figure 
had in her eyes the grace of youth, and the 
wrinkles in her loving face were as dimples to 
him. They had lived so long together that 
they seemed to resemble one another. His 
face was like my father’s, and reminded me 
of my own. Surely his features were cast in 
the classical mold of the Jeffersons — not 
thenoble Roman or the simple Grecian, but the 
pure nut-cracker; or as Sheridan says, when 
he traces the resemblance of a certain lady’s 
face to a congress at the close of a general 
war, “where the nose and chin were the only 

parties likely to join issue.” 

I do not quite remember whether the old 
clergyman and his wife had come up to Lon- 
don especially to see me or not, but they had 
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certainly made it a point not to go back to 
Yorkshire without carrying with them some 
remembrance of their “ American cousin.” 

The old gentleman asked me many questions 
regarding our family, and seemed much inter- 
ested in what I told him of it. I gave him an 
abridged account of our pioneer wanderings 
in the West and our early struggles connected 
with it, and in return he told me of his life in 
Yorkshire and described the simple routine of 
an English clergyman’s life, referring now and 
again to the labors of himself and helpmate 
among their poor parishioners; and when he 
spoke of his wife he would take her hand and 
look kindly in her face. And she too, I re- 
member, asked me to allow her to close the 
window, lest the draft might affect dear Joseph’s 
voice, as he had to preach upon the next Sun- 
day. I thought at times that they looked at 
me as though they were ashamed of showing 
so much solicitude for one another. It was a 
pleasant sight, and made one think of what 
a long life of quiet happiness this cozy couple 
must have passed together. 

After an introduction to my wife and 
grown-up children, of course the most won- 
derful baby in the world was brought down 
for the inspection of its new relatives. They 
seemed to take special interest in this particu- 
lar cousin,—it having been born in England,— 
and rather chuckled over the fact that Amer- 
ica did not have it all its own way, as their 
little third cousin was a “John Bull”; and 
curiously enough they treated the matter with 
the utmost seriousness, insisting upon it that 
the baby was a British subject, and that we 
could not get over that, do what we would. 
We laughed at this, but the old man in his 
great loyalty waxed quite warm over the mat- 
ter. “ No, sir, you cannot alter it; he’s an Eng- 
lishman; for instance, now, he could not be 
President of the United States, could he?” 
“No,” said I, “I am afraid that in coming to 
England previous to the child’s birth we did 
perhaps display great lack of forethought in 
depriving him of that privilege.” “Still he 
could be Prime Minister of England, could 
he not?” Ofcourse I could not deny this, and 
mentioned that perhaps we might console our- 
selves in future years that though we had lost 
for him one distinguished honor we had gained 
for him another. 

Our reunion was very pleasant, and we quite 
regretted it when the time came for them to 
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go. It was a warm July day, and the sun was 
shining with great heat upon them as they 
passed down the avenue; but the careful wife, 
ever mindful of her husband’s comfort, raised 
the huge umbrella over his head. I had no 
idea of its ample size until I saw it expanded ; 
it quite extinguished them, and was large 
enough not only to shield the clergyman and 
his wife from the sun, but to have put his en- 
tire congregation into the shade. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


Tue celebrated portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire painted by Gainsborough was at 
this time attracting much attention in London. 
It had lately been sold under the hammer to 
the Messrs. Agnew. These gentlemen were 
prominent dealers in art, and had paid 10,000 
guineas for the picture. Mr. Frith, who always 
delighted in giving pleasure to his friends, sent 
me a line to say that if I would meet him at 
Agnews’s he would show me the picture, which, 
it seems, he had already seen. I was only too 
glad to accept the invitation to look upon the 
painting of a master; and to have as a com- 
panion a distinguished artist of the modern 
school was a privilege not to be lost. 

I had before this seen several paintings by 
Gainsborough. At the Loan Exhibition held 
at the rooms of the Royal Academy, in this 


same year, there were two lovely portraits of 
departed female royalty that breathed refine- 
ment. Close to these aristocratic beauties, and 
in strong contrast to them, was a rustic picture 
by the same artist called “Going to the 


” 


Spring ” —a barefooted peasant girl crossing a 
brook, with a pitcher in her hand and a young 
puppy hugged tightly to her heart. Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Garrick which I saw at 
Stratford was not so pleasing. ‘The eyes of 
the great actor sparkle with a diamond fire, 
but the attitude is affected, and the patroniz- 
ing air with which he leans against the pedes- 
tal is scarcely in good taste. He really looks 
as though he monopolized the bard entirely, 
and this was too near the truth to be pleasant 
for other members of the theatrical profession ; 
for in Garrick’s day Shakspere was only per- 
mitted upon the stage of the patent theaters, 
the minor ones not being allowed to act his 
plays. Now it is otherwise, and Hamlet can 
be seen upon the Surrey side and at the East 
End; and Richard III. can ride about Bos- 
worth Field on horseback at Astley’s Circus. 

I am here reminded of an anecdote of a 
gifted tragedian playing the crook-backed 
tyrant and bestriding White Surrey at the 
battle. In the excitement of the fight in 
the last scene he forgot to dismount at the 
proper time, and came prancing upon the 
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stage shouting, “A horse, a horse, my king- 
dom for a horse!” 

The Duke of Gloucester has made me ungal- 
lant enough to forget the Duchess of Devon- 
shire; so, asking her Ladyship’s pardon and 
my readers’ for the digression, I will return 
to the picture. 

It was a half-length figure of a perfect Eng- 
lish beauty in the full bloom of youth and 
health, with violet eyes, and looking like a June 
rose. The broad hat with feathers that takes 
its name from the picture made an effective 
background for such a face. The cherry lips, 
half open as if about to speak —to think that 
those lovely lips once kissed the butcher! The 
story runs that her Ladyship was so anxious 
for the election of Fox that she canvassed the 
county in person, and on the trip met with a 
refractory butcher who swore he ’d ne’er vote 
for Fox unless her Ladyship would give him a 
kiss. Whereupon her Ladyship jumped from 
her carriage and gave him a bouncing buss. 
Happy butcher! who would not have envied 
thy chops? The resolute look of the lady told 
of one who would kiss the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker if she once had 
a mind, The picture was removed that day 
to some gallery where it was to be exhibited to 
the public, as a desire to see the famous duch- 
ess was universal. 

The next morning at breakfast I was start- 
led by an announcement in “The Telegraph” 
that the picture had been stolen. Some thief or 
madman, it is supposed, had concealed him- 
self in the gallery during the day, and in the 
night had cut the picture from the frame, and 
he and it were gone forever. I say forever, 
for, though it is now fifteen years since it dis- 
appeared, no trace of it has been found; and I 
don’t believe that the death of the real duch- 
ess, when she was gathered to her illustrious 
ancestors, caused more stir in London than 
the loss of her picture. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Lorp —— owned a princely estate in Scot- 
land,—a domain containing, I think, some ten 
thousand acres of land,—situated amidst the 
most picturesque scenery of the Highlands. 
Lord and Lady had invited me to stay 
a fortnight, but I found on my arrival that the 
castle was quite filled with guests, so | made 
my excuses and only stopped a week. The 
whole of this time was passed in a round of 
sporting excursions and picnics, grouse-shoot- 
ing and salmon-fishing. 

As Lord came out in the spacious hall 
to welcome me he was a picture—six feet in 
height, with a florid complexion and light blue 
eyes full of expression, his hair and beard of 
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a golden red; and being in complete High- 
land costume he looked like a Scottish chief 
of the olden time. ‘The warm greeting given 
me by this frank and stately Highlander was 
so hearty, and so full of unaffected hospitality, 
that I felt quite at home with him at once. 
In half an hour I joined the company at 
dinner. 

‘The routine of high life in the country was 
quite new to me, and I felt interested in ob- 
serving its comforts and its cares. Of course 
the donors of the feast get some pleasure in wel- 
coming their friends and relatives; but many 
strangers must be entertained in whom the 
host and hostess take but little interest, and 
they are often obliged to show civilities to 
people whom they have met in the city or at 
foreign courts, diplomats and titled persons. 

His Lordship was fond of farming, and I 
walked with him over the land to see his im- 
ported American machinery shear the fields 
of their golden grain. He was a capital shot, 
and, as his domain was well preserved, we had 
good sport withthe grouse. Among the guests 
there was a remarkably interesting lady, a 
daughter of an earl. She wasa queenly beauty of 
the Diana type —witty, aristocratic, haughty, 
and satirical : of course she was surrounded by 
several butterflies, who vied with one another 
in paying her court. And I do not wonder 
at it, for she was radiant with all those attrac- 
tive qualities that are so bewitching to young 
men. 

I suppose there must have been a homespun 
flavor in my American manner that amused 
her, for she made a dead set»at quizzing me. 
I did not detect it at first, and answered some 
of her absurd questions about America quite 
innocently. She kept her face so well that I 
might never have discovered this but for the 
idiotic grin upon the smooth face of one of her 
boyish admirers ; and now I felt, for the honor 
of my country, that if she ever made another 
thrust at me I would parry it if I could. I had 
not long to wait; for, emboldened by her late 
success, she turned upon me and said, “ By 
the by, have you met the queen lately ?” 

“ No, madam,” I replied with perfect se- 
riousness; “ I was out when her Majesty called 
on me.” 

She colored slightly and then turned away, 
and never spoke to me again; but I was 
revenged. 

At Glasgow I acted at the Theatre Royal. 
This place was once under the management 
of a Mr. Alexander, who, I believe, built the 
theater, and his admiration for Shakspere 
and Scott was exhibited by placing their stat- 
ues on the sides of the proscenium arch; 
but as self-esteem is a noble quality in human 
nature, the modest manager displayed this 
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virtue by placing a statue of himself in the 
middle. 

I visited the churchyard of St. Mungo, where 
the grave of the lamented Mr. Alexander was 
pointed out to me. The original tomb was 
invented by himself as a modest and appro- 
priate tribute to his own memory. It repre- 
sents the proscenium of a theater; the curtain 
has fallen: this, of course, is a delicate sug- 
gestion that the life of Alexander the Great 
had ended ; or it might have a more sweeping 
meaning, and one of grander significance, by 
inferring that in his dissolution the curtain 
had fallen on the dramatic world and closed 
its career forever. Hamlet says, “ Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth into dust.” Of course this allusion 
is to another gentleman, inasmuch as the in- 
destructibility of matter is in this instance 
traced till we find it “ stopping a bung-hole ” 
—and of course this latter indignity could 
never have happened to our Alexander .of 
Glasgow. 

During the following summer I lived at 
Morningside, just a mile from “ Edinboro 
‘Town,” in the mansion-house erected by one 
Dr. John Gregory about one hundred and 
fifty years ago. This quaint old building was, 
at the time | occupied it, in the possession of 
Miss Gregory,a granddaughter of the original 
owner. ‘The house contained about twenty 
rooms, rambling and irregular in their con- 
struction, and filled with antique furniture and 
pictures; some of the latter were very fine 
portraits of the family painted by Sir Henry 
Raeburn. The library contained many rare 


I insisted that this valuable collection should 
be sealed up. The grounds contained about 
six acres, and were surrounded by a high 
stone wall; all of the old residences at Morn- 
ingside, where this mansion was situated, are 
environed by these prison-like inclosures. In 
the days when they were built there is no 
doubt that this security. was necessary ; and 
it is a comforting sign of the times, and an 
unmistakable evidence of the improvement 
in the conduct of the world, that the homes 
in the suburbs of our great cities of to-day 
have in many instances scarcely more than 
a low curbstone to separate them from the 
highway. 

The Gregory mansion was an interesting 
old house ; the ivy had covered the walls long 
ago, and was now climbing upon the roof. ‘The 
lawn was shaded with fine old oaks, planted 
by the original owner, and the grounds were 
tastefully laid out and kept in trim by an in- 
teresting Scotch gardener. His father and 
grandfather had been servants in the same 
house; and he himself, then past seventy 
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years of age, told me of many interesting 
events that had happened in the auld lang 
syne. 

Dr. John Gregory had entertained within 
these walls many of the celebrities of his time. 
Byron, Jeffrey, John Wilson, and Burns had 
all dined and slept under this roof, and in 
the after-time his son had feasted Sydney Smith, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Washington Irving. 
Upon a moonlight night I have sat in the 
shadow of a weird old oak and tried to fancy 
the forms of these departed heroes roaming, 
as they must have done in life, about this mys- 
terious place. 

Our surroundings have much to do with en- 
larging our thoughts: just as when standing on 
an eminence we have a more extended view, 
so will some hallowed spot, filled with the as- 
sociations of great men and their noble work, 
inspire us with a deep reverence; and when I 
look back upon the time I lived at Morning- 
side I feel that I did not fully appreciate the 
privilege of it, and wasted much time in com- 
monplace affairs that I could have used to a 
better purpose. 

The old Scotch gardener was an exception 
to his class; they are generally reticent, but 
he was proud of the Gregory family, and only 
too glad to talk of the wonders they had ac- 
complished, the honors they had gained, and 
the great men whom they had known and en- 
tertained. ‘The traditions of the family had 
come down to him through several generations 
of gardeners, and he would recount the great 
learning and the almost sacrilegious know- 
ledge of one of the Gregorys, who it seems was 
a great astronomer: “ He kenned a’thegiter 
too much,” said the old man. “ He was on fa- 
miliar terms wi’ the very stars themsel’s, and 
could ca’ them by their ain names —Jupiter, 
and Venus, and Cupid, and the whole clan o’ 
them; he kenned jeist how fast they were 
ganging, and where they were ganging to: it 
is awful to think how a great mon like that 
could dare to go pryin’ into the private affairs 
o’ the Laird himsel’.” 

While the old fellow delighted to chatter 
about the public career of the Gregorys, he 
was truly loyal to his clan, and as dumb as 
an oyster upon all private matters relating 
to them, and followed the advice of Burns to 
his friend : 

But still keep something to yoursel’ 
Ye scarcely tell to ony. 


The ivy vine in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland adds materially to the beauty of the 
scenery ; all of the sharp corners and straight 
lines of the old buildings are softened by its 
luxurious growth; it piles itself up over the 
walls of the castles and churches like rich 
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green velvet, preserving the form of the archi- 
tecture, while it conceals the harder lines be- 
neath ; but its beauty is often enjoyed at the 
expense of health. ‘The house at Morningside 
was damp; the sun scarcely ever shone upon 
it; and often during the warmest days in 
summer a cold chill would fall upon us as we 
came out of the sunlight into the gloom of the 
house. 

My wife had been ill for some days, and we 
were quite alarmed at her low condition, One 
evening I was sitting by her bedside reading 
when my son came to look for some article 
in one of the closets at the far end of the 
room; he had a candle in his hand, and was 
peering at something that had attracted his 
attention on the top shelf. Suddenly he gave 
a start and a half-suppressed cry of fear, and 
as he turned his face towards me I saw that 
he had grown quite pale, while his hair seemed 
to stand on end with fright. I was about to 
ask him what had shocked him, when he made 
a nervous motion for me to be quiet, and 
leaving the room hurriedly beckoned me to 
follow him. It was quite evident that some- 
thing in the closet had startled him, and that 
he did not wish my wife to know what it was. 
When we were alone in the entry he gave me 
the light, saying, “Go back, and look on the 
top shelf of the closet.” I took the candle 
from him, and, retiring to the room, sat down 
to read, so as not to attract my wife’s attention. 
She asked me what had startled Tom, to which 
I replied, “ Oh, nothing; it was only some of 
his nonsense.” I waited anxiously until my 
wife dropped off to sleep. She was in a criti- 
cal state of health, and the least excitement 
or shock might have killed her; so I took up 
a light, and standing upon a chair saw, to 
my horror and surprise, a child’s coffin. It 
had been put far back and well out of sight, 
which accounted for no one of the family hav- 
ing seen it before. 

I took it down, and walked stealthily out of 
the room with the burden under my arm, | 
went directly to the library with it, and call- 
ing my son and a friend who was staying in 
the house with me I locked the door, and 
called a council as to what course it was best 
to pursue. ‘The coffin was something over two 
feet long, just about the size of one that would 
contain a new-born infant. We were some- 
what puzzled, and many plans were discussed. 
I thought over the reticence of the Scotch 
gardener in all matters connected with the 
family, conjuring up a suspicion that some 
dark mystery surrounded the house. We next 
thought of sending for the coroner, and pla- 
cing the matter in the hands of the authorities. 
At last I determined on opening the coffin my- 
self, rather than make any stir before I was sure 
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that the case was one needing public atten- 
tion. We got a screwdriver, and with some 
considerable agitation we began to open the 
lid, and as we removed it we discovered the 
dead body of a large poll-parrot. We were 
all dreadfully sold, and burst out laughing at 
the mystery and precaution in which we had 
been lately indulging. It all came out the 
next day: it was a favored pet of Miss Greg- 
ory, and the gardener was to have buried it in 
her absence, but had forgotten it. 


IN IRELAND. 


From Edinburgh I went to Dublin, where 
I acted under the management of John and 
Michael Gunn, two brothers who were jointly 
lessees of the Gaiety Theater. My reception 
in Ireland was not flattering. The attendance 
was slight, and the applause delicate. ManyV 
American actors have been cordially received 
here, meeting with great success ; but from that 
“ unknown cause” which I have before alluded 
to, the Dublin audience either did not under- 
stand or did not care for my acting. One of 
the managers (I think it was Mr. Michael 
Gunn) seemed to have a presentiment of my 
failure ; for, after witnessing the rehearsal, he 
asked my agent if he thought I could be pre- 
vailed upon to make Ap Van Winkle an Irish- 
man. I thought at first that this suggestion was 
meant as a joke; but upon asking Mr. Gunn 
if he were serious he assured me that he was, 
adding that he was quite certain that the au- 
dience would understand and appreciate the 
character more fully if I would give the per- 
formance a Hibernian coloring instead of a 
Dutch one. I told him that if I did this, in 
order to make an harmonious entertainment it 
would be necessary to alter the entire play — 
lay the scene in Ireland, and change the names 
of all the characters; that poor Ap would 
have to be called AZisther O' Winkle; and to 
me these alterations would be very absurd. The 
manager argued that such violent changes were 
not necessary, and he only suggested that I 
should act the part with just a “shlight taste 
of the brogue.” I told him that a taste of my 
brogue would be so slight that the audience 
would never recognize the flavor. 

After rehearsal, as | came from the stage- 
door into the street, I was hailed in the rich- 
est Irish accents I ever heard by a bustling, 
energetic man whose manner, dress, and figure 
were particularly striking. ‘The whole appear- 
ance of this person was the embodiment of 
what is erroneously known as the “shabby 
genteel.” That he was shabby there could be 
no doubt, but his gentility seemed to be ques- 
tionable, for he had that self-satisfied and 
confident bearing which rarely shows itself 
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in a gentleman. My new acquaintance was 
gotten up in the most elaborate style. He 
wore a faded black dress coat, buttoned up 
to the chin, and a black silk handkerchief 
wrapped high about his throat, while his head 
was covered with a drab hat, jauntily cocked 
on one side and dented in various directions. 
His nether garments consisted of a pair of 
light buff-colored trousers, worn threadbare, 
and strapped underneath a loose pair of slip- 
pers. On his hands were a pair of soiled yellow 
kid gloves; and with a bright, fresh rose in his 
buttonhole, and a light bamboo cane under 
his arm, one would have supposed that he was 
an eccentric comedian of a theatrical company, 
in the costume of a dilapidated swell. He 
welcomed me to Dublin with the patronizing 
air of an ex-governor-general, giving me to 
understand that my fame had even reached him. 
He admonished me to be on my “mettle,” 
and gave me to understand that a Dublin 
audience was a rare one and was considered 
the most critical tribunal before which an actor 
could be tried; assuring me that if I once 
passed unscathed through the fiery ordeal of 
their judgment I might defy the opinion of 
the civilized world, and wound up his speech 
with a modest request that I should favor 
him with free admission tickets for himself 
and family during my engagement. If I had 
needed any further assurance that the Dub- 
lin audience was a “rare one,” the scarcity 
of that article during my entire engagement 
would have convinced me of that fact; Mr. 
Gunn’s prophetic sagacity had discovered at 
the rehearsal that I would fail. 

Belfast was our next point, and here, strange 
to say, the character made a decided hit. 
Dublin and Belfast are only a few hours dis- 
tant from each other, yet the same entertain- 
ment that failed dismally in one placesucceeded 
admirably in the other. What was the cause 
of this? I had been only ten days in Ireland, 
and in that time I could not have uncon- 
sciously acquired a brogue. I have concluded, 
therefore, that I was paralyzed by the wet 
blanket that Mr. Gunn threw over me; and 
my modesty will not allow me to account for 
the Dublin failure in any other way. 


AT HOME AGAIN. 

[ RETURNED to America in October, 1867, 
and began an engagement under the manage- 
ment of Augustin Daly at Booth’s ‘Theater. 
This was my fourth and last engagement in 
this superb house, which was demolished a few 
years afterwards. Unfortunately, Booth’s The- 
ater, after it passed from the hands of its origi- 
nal owner, did not fall into the possession of 
artistic people. I say unfortunately, because 
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as a place for public amusement it was quite 
perfect ; no expense had been spared to make 
it safe for the audience and comfortable for 
the actors. 

I cannot endure destruction of any kind, 
and it was a sorry sight to me when one day 
I stood by and saw its downfall and its ruins. 
Busy men, in a cloud of lime dust, were gut- 
ting the building of its costly decorations, and 
the noble structure, which should have re- 
mained as a monument to the distinguished 
actor who sacrificed a fortune in building it, 
was being pulled down, and in a few months 
gave place to the most unsightly dry-goods 
box of a store that could well be imagined. It 
is a great pity that it could not have been 
rescued. 

My first engagement in St. Louis, since the 
memorable season when as a youth I was 
hissed from the stage, was played at Deagle’s 
‘Theater. The stage manager was an old friend 
of mine, by the name of James Burnett. We 
had acted together as far back as 1854 at the 
Museum in Baltimore, and afterwards we were 
in the stock company of Laura Keene during 
the memorable panic of 1857. 1 saymemorable, 
for surely the actors and managers who strug- 
gled through the vicissitudes of that season 
must have a vivid remembrance of the various 
shifts and economical devices of that disastrous 
time —disastrous not only to theaters, but to 


all kinds of commercial pursuits. Banks that 
had been thought impregnable were swept out 
of existence. Long rows of despairing deposi- 
tors stood in lines eagerly besieging their 


delinquent trustees. One institution alone 
withstood the shock — the Chemical Bank — 
and naturally gained for itself a most enviable 
reputation. Wall street was ina collapsed con- 
dition, and placards of “To Let” stood out in 
bold relief upon the private residences, almost 
as numerous as the houses themselves. People 
who had lived beyond their means found their 
extravagance checked by an unlooked-for de- 
pression of their precarious incomes. Horses 
and carriages were sold for asong. That con- 
ventional army of gentlemen who are always 
selling their teams because they and their 
families are about to go to Europe increased 
so alarmingly that column after column of the 
daily papers were filled with announcements 
of their intended departures, 

Under such conditions naturally the theaters 
were great sufferers. Salary day, that ever-wel- 
come Monday, wasdeferred first until Tuesday, 
then until Wednesday, then until Thursday, 
and finally disappeared altogether. ‘The bands 
struck with one accord, and, as usual, got their 
money; the actors revolted, and, as usual, did 
not get it. The public despondently staid at 
home, the iheaters were empty, the managers 
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depressed, and the actors jolly. This seems 
incredible, but the members of my profession, 
at least in the old time, were always in the best 
of spirits when business was bad and salaries 
were uncertain. 

Just at this juncture Miss Keene produced a 
local farcical comedy called “Splendid Mis- 
ery ”— a most appropriate title, and well suited 
to the financial crisis through which the coun- 
try was passing, and in keeping too with the 
straitened circumstances of many families that 
were suffering from their previous extravagance. 
There were several local hits in the play 
which pointed so plainly at the prevailing 
panic that they were much enjoyed by the 
slim audiences that beheld them. Business had 
fallen off, and the theater was in a fair way to 
follow in the train of bankruptcy that was 
dragging everything after it, when I hit 
upon the idea of producing what was deemed 
a striking innovation in a legitimate Broadway 
theater. 

Casting about for a novel that might be 
turned into a strong military drama, I came 
upon George Lippard’s story of the Revo- 
lution entitled “ Blanche of Brandywine.” 
Marches, and counter-marches, murders, ab- 
ductions, hairbreadth escapes, militia train- 
ings, and extravagant Yankee comicalities 
boiled over in every chapter, James G, Bur- 
nett, the stage manager, and I soon con- 
cocted a soul-stirring drama from this material, 
and it was accepted by Miss Keene, the man- 
ager. She was most indefatigable in her re- 
hearsals and spared neither time nor pains in 
planning het effects, but was greatly deficient 
in system ; and while acknowledging that Mr. 
Burnett and I had prepared at least an ef- 
fective play, she insisted upon arranging the 
business and conducting the rehearsal. Of 
course we gave way, being only anxious that 
success should be achieved, and were quite 
willing to allow her the credit of its pro- 
duction. She possessed but slight experience 
in melodrama, as her previous schooling had 
been mostly gained from the light comedy 
productions of the London Lyceum, or the le- 
gitimate plays that were produced at Wallack’s 
‘Theater while she was a member of the stock 
company; so that when she got into the realm 
of red-hot conspiracies, blazing haystacks, and 
rifle balls, she was quite at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

The second act of our play ended with the 
battle of Bunker Hill, which I had arranged 
should be given asa tableau rather than as an 
action, from Trumbull’s picture of the death 
of Warren, or “ ‘The Battle of Bunker Hill.” It 
was so well known, and its leading features 
presented such a fine opportunity for effective 
grouping, that we decided to have the stage 
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raised to represent a mound covered with 
grass and arrange the figures in exactly the 
same manner as in the famous painting. On 
the morning the tableau was to be grouped 
Miss Keene appeared with the engraving, 
which she unrolled with a proud air and a Sir 
Oracle demeanor that was all the more amus- 
ing to me as I knew she was in deep water 
and likely to sink at the first plunge. We (the 
company) were assembled, and the stage man- 
ager eyed us with a sidelong look of anything 
but approval. After a preliminary cough or 
two she charged up the hill and prepared for 
action. 

Looking over the scroll, which every now 
and then would keep rolling itself up, much 
to her annoyance and our smothered delight, 
she began to place us in our different and I 
may say difficult positions. One would be 
made to rest upon his elbow, while another 
was arranged to stand over him with an uplifted 
gun. ‘The next gentleman,a cruel British offi 
cer, was then told to be on the point of thrust- 
ing a bayonet into the vital regions of some 
American patriot. ‘The wounded Warren was 
ordered to lice down in an uncomfortable 
position and be held by a friend. This was all 
very well and for a brief period these attitudes 
could be maintained; but by the time Miss 
Keene had got through the militia the regular 
army was completely worn out. ‘Then she be- 
gan to badger Warren, telling him to lie with 
his head a little more that way, or a trifle more 
the other way, besides requesting him to look 
exhausted — which expression, however, under 
the circumstances, he had taken*to quite of 
his own accord. 

“ You are out of position again,” Miss Keene 
would say to some old soldier. ‘ Now ob- 
serve, I want you to stand — well, look here”; 
and away would go the scroll again as if it 
were on a spring roller. 

“General Warren, you have got your head 
all wrong again.” 

“T cannot stand it,” said the uncomfortable 
hero; “my head has been in that position for 
twenty minutes.” 

I do not think that the original general could 
have suffered more than did his counterfeit on 
this occasion. By this time every one was ex- 
hausted, Miss Keene included, so there was 
nothing left but to dismiss the army and hold 
a council of war. 

I now saw that the arrangement of a tableau 
from a picture with so many figures in it was 
a more difficult matter than I had at first im- 
agined. Miss Keene declared that it could not 
be done at all, and I was myself beginning to 
think we were nonplussed, when Burnett came 
to the rescue with a simple suggestion which 
made the way clear at once. His idea was 
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that the characters in the engraving should 
be cast just as they would be in a play: as, for 
instance, each figure in the picture was marked 
with the name of the actor who was to repre- 
sent it. The engraving was then hung up in 
the greenroom where each one could look 
at it and so study the attitude he was to take. 
This was caught up at once; the names were 
then marked upon the mound in chalk, and 
when the word was given to strike the tableau 
each one took the position, assumed his atti- 
tude, and the picture was complete. I have 
mentioned this incident as I think it perhaps 
worth while to record a simple manner of 
arranging characters for a tableau from a 
picture. 

Before concluding this incident I desire to 
pay my respects to Mr. James G. Burnett, as he 
was intimately connected with Laura Keene’s 
theater, both as actor and as stage manager. 
Our friendship extended over a term of many 
years, and I cannot call to mind one act of 
his that was not characterized by honesty and 
truth. In the earlier part of his life he was 
sorely tried by an accumulation of domestic 
ills, and I know that he bore his troubles with 
patience and dignity. As an actor, during the 
latter part of his life he improved wonderfully ; 
he acted Sir Anthony Absolute and Lord Dub- 
er/y with me in St. Louis, and gave them with 
fine effect. 

Overtures were made to me from the direc- 
tors of the Cincinnati Dramatic Festival to ap 
pear with my company in the comedy of “ The 
Rivals.” I declined without giving my reasons 
for so doing ; for I knew that any explanation 
[ could make would be unsatisfactory to the 
committee, as my objections pointed to the 
immense size of the hall in which the enter- 
tainment was given, and the affair had pro- 
gressed so far that it was too late for argument, 
or the adoption of any suggestions that would 
conflict with the ideas of the committee. | 
was not present at the Festival, but [ am told 
that there were. many mishaps, both of a 
serious and a comic nature, during the week’s 
entertainment. Unforeseen accidents would 
naturally occur in so extensive an enterprise 
in which numerous actors and auxiliaries were 
brought together and marshaled with but little 
discipline and under inexperienced manage- 
ment. It is reported that during the perform- 
ance of “ Julius Caesar” matters went fearfully 
astray; and were in one instance literally 
wrong end foremost, so that when Mark Aun- 
tony bent forward to uncover the serene fea- 
tures of the departed general he discovered 
only the turned-up toes of “ Imperious Czesar ” 
to the astonished gaze of his constituents. 

Grand operas, or spectacular plays, where 
choruses, marches, and ballets are prominent 
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features of the entertainment, require a large 
theater to give them full effect ; but a comedy, 
wherein wit and subtle action are combined, 
must lose force in a wilderness of space. A 
theater of great magnitude may permit a 
prima-donna to chant her woes, or a fat basso 
ko bellow forth remorse, or a long line of cot- 
{ton-velvet lords and ladies to attend a forced 
marriage ceremony, with considerable effect. 
Richmond could overcome Richard, Mark 
Antony harangue the citizens of Rome, or 
even /fami/et exhibit terror at the appearance 
of his father’s ghost and suffer but little 
by the dimensions, but Benedick and Bea- 
trice must be cheek by jowl with the audi- 
ence as well as with each other. If one is 
obliged by circumstances to act in a larger 
theater than one is accustomed to, the volume 
of the performance should be proportionately 
increased. 


TALKS WITH CHARLES MATHEWS. 


CHARLES MATHEws once told me that he 
was charmed to act in the Madison Square 
Theater (then called the Fifth Avenue), as the 
stage was so constructed that he felt as if he 
were playing in a drawing-room—all his lines 
told. He said that the slightest twinkle in his 
eye seemed to make a point. “I acted at the 
Boston ‘Theater one engagement,” he said, 
“and [ never will again. Why, I might just 
as well have played on the Common for all the 
effect I created. You have just finished an 
engagement in that graveyard of comedies, 
and do you mean to tell me that the delicate 
points of the characters hit with the same force 
as they do in a small theater ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said I; “they lose much 
strength, but by enlarging the execution the 
same effect is almost accomplished.” 

“What do you mean by enlarging the exe- 
cution ?” he inquired. 

“| mean,” I replied, “that a portrait may 
be painted the exact size of life if it is to hang 
in a drawing-room, where it will be nearly on 
a line with the people who will look at it; but 
when designed for a panel to be set in the 
walls of a large hall, or to be placed at an 
extra height, the artist should increase the size 
in accordance with the distance from which 
it is to be viewed; and though he must pre- 
serve the proportions, the details should be 
suppressed, and the strong and simple lines 
that give character should be brought out 
with perfect clearness.” 

If in a picture gallery we see a work that 
attracts us we can move forward or backward 
sO as to accommodate ourselves to the focus 
from which the artist intended his picture to 
be viewed ; if it is broadly painted, we retreat ; 
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if, on the other hand, the treatment is minute 
and delicate, we examine it closely. 

Millet and Meissonier should be looked at 
from two different points ; but in a theater the 
audience cannot shift their positions.. ‘The actor 
therefore must go to them; and, moreover, he 
should average his strength so that while it is 
sufficiently powerful to reach those who are 
distant it must not be forcible enough to of- 
fend those who are near. He should take suf- 
ficient time to allow those who are slow of 
apprehension to digest his work, and while so 
doing be careful to interest others who catch 
the point at once, else the latter will be wearied 
by the delay. 

Again the painter, the musician, and the 
writer have a direct following,— generally 
from a class whose taste and understanding 
are pretty evenly balanced,— whereas a theater 
is divided into three and sometimes four classes, 
the prices of admission to a certain extent in- 
dicating their intelligence; consequently the 
law of average must be well considered, so that 
the entertainment shall strike a balance and 
hit with equal force the different grades that 
confront it. 

But to return to Mathews. He took great 
enjoyment in what might be called intellectual 
trifles, particularly those of his own creation, 
and had much talent in sketching grotesque 
faces, and writing chatty letters and comic 
verses; and as he: would spend days together 
in scribbling his amusing nonsense, the knack 
for this kind of light literature was always in 
a high state of cultivation. 

I once traveled with him from London to 
Edinburgh on the lightning express train called 
the “Flying Scotchman.” He had supplied 
himself with pencils and paper, and as soon 
as the train started began sketching away with 
all the delight of an enthusiastic young artist, 
though he was at this time over seventy years 
of age. He became absorbed in his work, which 
he continued for some time, interrupted only 
by an occasional delicate bit of profanity at 
the jolting of the “Scotchman,” which he said 
seemed to be dancing a Highland reel over the 
rails, After he became weary of drawing he ap- 
plied himself to the writing of acomic song, the 
theme of which, he said, had haunted him all 
the night before. He called it the “ Mad Arith- 
metician,” and it was filled with an absurd 
mixture of addition, multiplication, and the 
Rule of Three. As each verse was finished he 
would insist upon my laying down the book I 
was interested in to listen to his rhyme. Then, 
of course, I had to give him a round of ap- 
plause, and off he would go again, perfectly 
delighted with what he had done and I had 
praised. In fact, I think he craved the appro- 
bation of his friends more than he did that of 
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the public. I once dined with him in London 
with Mr. Planché and Harry J. Byron, two 
favorite burlesque writers, and certainly I never 
listened to brighter conversation than I did 
on that occasion. I wish I could remember 
one-half of it, or, what would have been still 
better, that I had put it down in writing, though 
to have done so I must have been an accom- 
plished stenographer. At onetime I remember 
the conversation turned upon the novel of 
“ Adam Bede.” Mathews said it had no attrac- 
tion for him, for it was not possible that he 
could feel interested in a virtuous carpenter. 
“ Perhaps,” said Byron, “you have more ad- 
miration for the virtue of the opposite sex.” 
“What do you call the opposite sex to a car- 
penter ?” said Mathews. “A joiner,” said 
Planché before Byron had time to reply. 

Charles Mathews was a natural-born philos- 
opher ; he looked upon life in a plain, prac- 
tical, and cheerful way, always making the 
best of the worst, having no regrets for the 
past and great hopes for the future. By many 
he was thought to be cold and selfish; I do 
not think he was so. His cool, gay manner, 
which was perfectly natural to him, gave one 
the idea that he was devoid of feeling; but a 
circumstance that occurred in connection with 
myself proves quite the contrary. 

It was arranged that he should spend a week 
with me in the country for the purpose of trout- 
fishing, sketching, and chatting over matters 
connected with art; our conversations upon 
this latter subject usually ended in highly ex- 
citing arguments, for we seldom agreed in 
our ideas of the stage. Well, he arrived in due 
time and we spent the first morning on the banks 
of a trout stream — pleasantly enough except 
that there was a cloud hanging over my head 
that made me rather dull; he noticed this, and 
asked me what was the matter and why I was 
more serious than usual. I told him that the 
next day was to be an eventful one to me, 
and that he would have to excuse my absence 
for a week, as I should be imprisoned in a dark 
room and denied communication with any one. 
Of course he was surprised at this, so I ex- 
plained that I was threatened with blindness, 
and that an oculist would arrive on the follow- 
ing day for the purpose of performing an oper- 
ation on one of my eyes. For a moment he 
seemed horror-stricken and was as pale as 
death. “ What,” said he, “and have you in- 
vited me here to enjoy myself, knowing that 
you were to undergo a surgical operation?” 

Of course I told him that when the invita- 
tion was made I had no idea of the impend- 
ing trouble, but had refrained from making 
any alteration in the date of his visit, thinking 
that he would amuse himself about the place 
till I could join him. 
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“ My dear boy,” said he, taking my hand, 
while the tears stood in his eyes, “you 
can’t imagine how you have shocked me. Let 
me go at once; I could not stay under this 
roof while you were being cut and maimed ; 
it is too dreadful to think of.” 

His manner was perfectly sincere. ‘There was 
not the slightest suspicion of sham in it, nor 
was it only the horror of the idea,—though of 
course this affected him,—but a sincere sym- 
pathy for me; so within an hour he had de- 
parted. I may mention here that the operation, 
under the skillful hands of Dr. Reuling, was en- 
tirely successful, and that I have never had any 
trouble with my sight since that, to me, most 
eventful time. 

I have often been taxed with idleness for 
not studying new parts and adding them to 
my répertoire. The list of plays that I have 
acted of late years is certainly a very short one, 
and the critic who becomes weary of witnessing 
them over and over again naturally protests 
against their constant repetition. Setting aside 
the fact that every one must be the best judge 
of how to conduct his own affairs, there are 
other matters connected with the course | 
have pursued that may have escaped the at- 
tention of those who have rated me for my 
lack of versatility ; and reference to a conver- 
sation between Charles Mathews and myself 
on this very subject may serve to illustrate 
what I mean. We were good-humoredly quiz- 
zing each other about our different styles of 
acting, when he rallied me somewhat after this 
fashion : 

“You call yourself a comedian,” said he. 
“ Why, you can only play one part. You are 

\whe prince of dramatic carpet-baagers, and 
carry all your wardrobe in & gripsack. Look 
at that huge pile of trunks—mine, sir, mine! 
Examine my list of parts! Count them —a half 
a hundred, at the very least; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! Where is your versa- 
tility ?” 

“ My dear Charlie,” said I, “ you are con- 
founding wardrobe with talent. What is the 
value of a long bill of fare if the stuff is badly 
cooked? You change your hat, and fancy 
you are playing another character. Believe 
me, it requires more skill to act one part fifty 
different ways than to act fifty parts all the 
same way.” And here we ended our rather 
comical argument. 

Charles Mathews was playing an unsuc- 
cessful engagement, so far as numbers were 
concerned, at the Boston Theater. He was a 
guest at No. 2 Bulfinch Place; and, being 
quaint and old fashioned in his tastes, relished 
with many of us our late suppers in the old 
kitchen. One evening after the performance, 
with all that light and brisk manner which was 
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so characteristic of this antique youth, he ex- 
claimed to us who were already attacking the 
supper, “ Waiting for me, I see. Well, that is 
kind. What a magnificent pile of lobsters! 


Looks like one of the pyramids. Rather fresher. 
‘Touched up forthe occasion, I daresay.” Ifever 
there was an aristocratic democrat it was this 
merry, irreverent, elegant man. Hecouldshake 


hands with a prince and crack jokes with a 
butler at the same moment, while the potentate 
and the servant would both think him quite on 
their own level. After he had seated himself 
the usual query that one actor generally puts 
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to another after the play: “ Well, and how was 
the house to-night, Mr. Mathews?” “ Splen- 
did, splendid! I don’t think I ever saw a finer 
house, only there was nobody in it. Well, 
when I say nobody, I don’t quite mean that. 
Of course there was— well, myself for instance, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
pany (the old man did n’t know a line, by the 
by); and then there were the gentlemen of the 
orchestra ; and then the ushers too; | must n't 
forget them, though they really had done 
nothing worth remembering. Oh, there may 
have been, just here and there, you know, a 
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few dismal individuals, but they were so far 
apart that it was quite impossible to count 
them! I verily believe that if I had fired off a 
cannon, loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot, 
point-blank at the middle of the parquet I 
should not have wounded a critic; and that 
would have been hardly fair, considering how 
often they have wounded me.” 

‘There was a ripple of laughter all through 
this speech, which was given with superb grav- 
ity till the end, when there was a round of 
applause such as I believe he had not received 
during his whole engagement. From what I 
remember of Mathews I feel quite sure that 
he enjoyed making such a speech and receiv- 
ing the approbation of his comrades more than 
he would have done in acting a fine part to 
a crowded house. “ Hello!” he exclaimed, 
“there ’s some one missing. Where ’s Povey?” 
Mr. John Povey, I should mention, was the 
agent of Mathews, and came over from Lon- 
don with that gentleman ostensibly to look 
after the financial affairs of the star. “I 
hope you have n’t poisoned him in my ab- 
sence,” said he; “for he ’s the best-natured, 
kindest-hearted, useless old fellow that ever 
lived. It’s his business to look afterthe money 
matters in front of the house, but during the 
time he ought to be there I find him asleep in 
my dressing-room, I do hope you have n’t 
poisoned him.” While he was discussing the 
merits and demerits of his agent there came 
a ring at the door-bell. “That ’s John now. 
Don’t say I’m here; just draw him out for 
me.” And in a moment Mathews had opened 
the door that led to the cellar and disappeared. 
Enter Povey. “ Hello!” said John. “ Has n’t 
Mathews come yet ?”—looking round the 
table. “ Well, you see he’s not here,” said one 
ofthe party. “Ah! just like him. He sent me 
in front to count up the house and promised to 
wait for me. ‘Then he pops off. I thought cer- 
tainly to have found him here. I shall go back 
to England; I won’t be bothered in this way 
looking after him.” Then came the old ques- 
tion, “How was the house, Povey?” “ Oh, 
bad, bad! Wretched ! ‘They don’t want him at 
all. He ’s too old fashioned. All very well 
twenty years ago. There ’s no fun left in him.” 
Whereupon Mathews popped his head out of 
the door, and glaring comically at Povey ex- 
claimed, “Is n’t there, John? Well, what do 
you think of this for a bit of fun, eh?” If 
there had been a trap in the kitchen floor I 
think we should have found Povey at the bot- 
tom of the cellar the next minute. It certainly 
was the most cruel joke that ever was perpe- 
trated. Povey was overcome with mortifica- 
tion, and Mathews made the very cups and 
saucers on the mantelpiece vibrate with his 
laughter. 
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Joun B. Rice was a connection by mar- 
riage, having been united to a cousin of mine, 
Miss Mary Anne Warren, sister of William 
Warren, the comedian, and of Harry War- 
ren, the theatrical manager of Buffalo. Mr. 
Rice was a prominent citizen of Chicago, hav- 
ing been at one time its theatrical manager, 
its mayor, and afterwards Representative in 
Congress. Those who remember this wise 
and honorable man, whose life was devoted 
to usefulness, will recall the valuable services 





CHARLES J. MATHEWS AS “TIM” IN “‘OLD AND 
YOUNG STAGER.” 
(FROM SKETCH BY R, J. LANE, PUBLISHED BY J. DICKINSON.) 


he rendered to his adopted State and city, 
and to those by whom he was surrounded. 
The conduct of his life was simple and digni- 
fied, and he received the smiles and frowns ot 
fortune with an equal bearing, and was ever 
ready to assist the needy with either his purse 
or counsel. Contented and cheerful, I scarcely 
ever saw him look .grave except when contem- 
plating the prospect of another one’s misfor- 
tune. He was liberal, but wisely prudent, and 
often rated me for my extravagance. He once 
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said to me, “ You ’re a young man now, with 
an extra large family, and it behooves you as 
a duty to that family to save some of your 
earnings ; and I don’t believe you do.” I told 
him that I thought he did me an injustice. | 
acknowledged that [ was making money, but 
I contended that I had invested it. “ Listen 
to this young man talk. He buys a large plan- 
tation in the South with nothing left of the 
sugar-house but the chimney, all the fences 
and everything in a dilapidated condition, 
takes his family down to this wonderful place, 
isolates them from the world, lives in a tum- 
ble-down house that he has to prop up with 
logs, shoots half a dozen wild ducks, fancies 
that he ’s enjoying himself, and then calls it an 
investment.” I ventured to suggest that per- 
haps the orange groves in time might— 
“Orange groves! What do you know about 
orange groves? ‘Thenegroessteal your oranges, 
don’t they ?” I could not help admitting that 
a few had been missed. “ Ah! quite likely. 
You had better buy United States 4’s reg- 
istered, and get out of those orange groves as 
soon as possible. You ’ll make more money by 
acting than you will by oranges.” 

When, some years afterwards, my son in- 
formed me that he received from St. Louis 
for a large shipment of this delicious fruit, 
after deducting expenses, three two-cent post- 
age stamps, I concluded that Uncle John was 
about right. I recall his smile—and what a 
smile it was! — when I told him of this disas- 
trous commercial transaction. 

John Rice and Edwin Forrest had been 
friends for many years, but their intimacy had 
been broken off by the frankness of one and 
the ill temper of the other. Forrest, it seems, 
wanted some information or assistance from 
Rice in connection with a lawsuit that was 
at one time creating much annoyance to the 
tragedian. Rice declined to give it or tomeddle 
in the matter, as he deemed Forrest in some 
respects at fault and had the courage to tell 
him so. ‘This annoyed the old actor, who never 
forgave an affront. ‘To differ with him on the 
lawsuit was to make an enemy of him, but 
when a matter of right and wrong was to be 
considered John Rice was a Brutus and would 
decide the matter according to his honest be- 
lief, regardless of the opinion of friend or foe. 

Among Rice’s old acquaintances was a 
leader of the orchestra, one John C 
Quite a musical genius was C , and a great 
character. He was a perfect know-all; no sub- 
ject, either artistic, musical, or scientific, could 
be broached in his presence on which he did 
not at once present himself as an authority. If 
a fast horse was mentioned C had a father 
or an uncle who owned one that could distance 
the animal in question with ease. Should any 
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one venture to give an account of a remark- 
able storm where the hailstones were as large 
as hens’ eggs, the old leader was down on him 
with goose eggs at once. On a certain Sun- 
day afternoon John Rice and a party of his 
friends were sitting on the back porch of his 
house, listening to some of the marvelous 
experiences of C , when the host, getting 
a little tired of these wonders, exclaimed: 
wai, 1 , you seem to be an authority on most 
matters; now I want your solution of a 
curious fact that is staring us in the face. 
Look at that apple tree over the fence ” — 
pointing to one in the orchard at the back 
of the house. “You see it has no apples on 
it and all the rest of the trees are full of 
fruit; now how do you account for that?” 
C ran his eye over the orchard with a 
profound look, and rising slowly from his seat 
mounted the fence, let himself down upon 
the other side with as scientific an air as the 
performance would admit of, and going down 
upon his knees began to examine the roots of 
the barren tree. ‘The company during all this 
time were watching the proceeding with be- 
coming gravity. C , having cut off a piece 
of the bark from the tree, wiped his eye- 
glasses and examined the specimen with great 
care. At last he smiled with a placid kind of 
triumph and exclaimed, “ Ah! I thought so.” 
Again climbing the fence, he returned to the 
group who had been watching him and said : 
“ Now observe. You see that gray color on the 
edge of the bark?” ‘They did. “ Well, that 
is called fungi mortem, and whenever that 
deadly sign appears at the root of an apple 
tree it never bears fruit.” 

“JT don’t think you are quite right about 
it,” said Rice; “ for that tree was full of apples 
yesterday, but the owner came this morning 
and gathered them.” 

There was a shout of laughter and C—— 
was dumfounded. It was a dreadful blow, and 
it had the effect of curtailing the scientific 
discourses of C-—— for some time. 














“THE RIVALS.” 

For many years I had remarked a growing 
disinclination on the part of the general public 
to listen to dialogue unless it revealed the plot 
of the play or abounded in easily understood 
wit. ‘The question may be asked, Why should 
this be ? Is not the audience of to-day as in- 
telligent as that of a hundred years ago ? ‘This 
may be so, but by degrees it has been ac- 
customed to a supply of entertainments for 
the eye rather than the ear, and like a child 
who has been lately fed upon sugar-plums, it 
has lost its taste for daintier morsels. Our 
modern theatrical managers have recognized 
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this demand, and embellish even their most 
classical productions with splendid scenery, 
magnificent costumes, and mechanical contri- 
Dramatic authors are alive to it also, 
ind seldom introduce poetical speeches or 
philosophical discussions in their works, con- 
fining themselves to action or the realistic 
representation of local pictures with which 
the public eye is familiar. ‘The monthly mag- 
azines and journals are filled with splendid 
illustrations, and even the daily papers crowd 
into their columns crude and hastily drawn 
pictures of current events. It is no dispar- 
agement to say this; on the contrary the 
supply is in legitimate accordance with the 
demand, for it is both wise and useful to 
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minister to pronounced if it be not immoral 
public desire. 

With these facts clearly before me I set 
about altering and condensing Sheridan’s com 
edy of “ The Rivals.” “The School for Scandal” 
has always been considered the finer play of 
the two, and in many respects it is so, but | 
felt that there was no character in this play 
to which I could do justice; and though as a 
literary work “The School for Scandal” is 
undoubtedly superior to its companion, I con 
sider “The Rivals” to be the more effective 
dramatic production. 

That two such comedies should have been 
produced within a year by a youngster but 
twenty-three years of age must always remain 
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among the wonders of dramatic composition. 
As “ The Rivals” bears the fresh impress of 
youth, one can comprehend the fact that it was 
written by a mere boy; but “The School for 
Scandal” smacks of matured age and ripe ex- 
perience, dealing as it does with intrigue, 
worldliness, and almost actionable defamation 
of character. Yet these two prodigies were 
born not a year apart, and were the offspring 
of the same parent. The greatest wonder is 
that being almost twins there should be such a 
slight resemblance between them. 

The artificial quality of “The School for 
Scandal” has been by some critics complained 
of, but it should be remembered that the scene 
of the comedy is laid in town and takes place 
during the season of fashionable entertainment: 
the quaint society of high life during the mid- 
die of the last century was, according to the 
history and pictures of the period, extravagantly 
artificial. Hogarth’s belles and beaux strut 
through the Strand with a dainty step and arms 
akimbo, the old fop takes his pinch of snuff 
with the grotesque air of a dancing-master. 
The menuct de la cour, the fashionable dance of 
the day, with its stately attitudes and cold for- 
mality, was the personification of artificiality, 

nd unquestionably a misnomer. If in the play, 

therefore, the charactéfsfemind us of figures 
in Dresden china, they are poised with such 
grace that we pardon their lack of warmth; for 
if actors are the “abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time,” an artificial period could not be 
depicted if this quality were wanting. The play 
does not seem to be intended to excite our 
sympathies, but rather to challenge our intel- 
ligence. We must enjoy the quarrels of Lady 
Teazle and Sir Leter Teazle, though we may 
not care who gets the better of it. 

It has been objected also that many of the 
characters talk too brilliantly, the servants par- 
ticularly, their wit being beyond their station. 
But an author can easily bear the censure that 
taxes him with having written too well. “The 
School for Scandal” at the time in which it 
was written must have been quite perfect; its 
fault now grows out of the fact that the pres- 
ent taste considers it too coarse to be acted 
in its original form. ‘The theme itself, too, is 
somewhat indelicate. An intrigueruns through 
the plot, and, though it terminates innocently, 
while it is in progress it has an unpleasant 
suggestion, so that however much of the lan- 
guage may be omitted it can have but little ef- 
fect upon the action. No such charge can be 
laid to “The Rivals,” for after the excision of a 
dozen lines there remains a pure dramatic pro- 
duction. There is a rural flavor about it too, 
imparted by the introduction of Bob Acres 
and his old and attached servant Davi, that 
warms the wit with a glow of humor. 
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This comedy kept running in my head of 
late years with almost the same persistence 
that “ Rip Van Winkle” had done in the olden 
time. Bod, too, was an attractive fellow to con- 
template. Sheridan had filled him with such 
quaintness and eccentricity that he became to 
me irresistible. I would often think of him in the 
middle of the night. At odd times, when there 
was apparently no reason for him to call, he 
would pop up before me like an old acquain- 
tance,—for I had acted him years before,— but 
always with a new expression on his face. The 
variety of situations in which the author had 
placed him; his arrival in town with his shallow 
head full of nonsense and curl papers, and his 
warm heart overflowing with love for an heiress 
who could not endure him in the country be- 
cause he used to dressso badly ; anature soft and 
vain, with a strong mixture of goose and pea- 
cock ; his aping of the fashion of the town, with 
an unmistakable survival of rural manners ; his 
swagger and braggadocio while writing a chal- 
lenge ; and above all the abject fright that falls 
upon him when he realizes what he has done — 
could the exacting heart of a comedian ask 
for more than these ? Surely here was the best 
material to work out that I could desire, I had 
acted the part a quarter of a century before, 
and possibly I may have blundered by a kind 
of intuition into some of the effects which now 
occur to me, but I am quite sure that at that 
time I could not have reproduced them from 
night to night with any certainty. I will not 
say that the methods by which I treated the 
various phases of the character were all thought 
out previous to its revival. Some of them came 
to me after, and many at the time of their 
representation ; for during the late run of the 
comedy I had acted Aeres at least a dozen 
times before I had hit upon a satisfactory ef- 
fect with which to end the second act, and even 
then it did not strike me until the very moment 
of its execution. 

During our first rehearsal of the comedy in 
Philadelphia, Mrs. John Drew, who had evi- 
dently been considering the part of A/rs. Ma/a- 
prop with great care, introduced some novel 
business in her first scene with Captain Adso- 
Jute that struck me as one of the finest points 
I had ever seen made. When A/rs. Malaprop 
hands the letter for the Captain to read, by 
accident she gives him her own love-letter 
lately received by her from Sir Lucius O' 7rig- 


ger. Asthe Captain reads the first line, which 


betrays the secret, Mrs. Drew starts, blushes, 
and simperingly explains that “ there is a slight 
mistake.” Her manner during this situation 
was the perfection of comedy. She asked me if 
I thought that the introduction was admissible. 
I replied that I not only thought it admissible, 
but believed that Sheridan himself would have 
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introduced it if the idea had happened to oc- 
cur to him. It would have been curious if I 
had not acquiesced in this original business 
after the liberties I had myself taken with the 
comedy. I had not only condensed the play 
from five acts into three, but I had cut several 
of the characters entirely out of it, brought 
down the curtain on the first and second acts 
with terminations not intended by the author, 
and concluded by having the courage to write 
an epilogue. It must be admitted that these 
were sweeping alterations, and in the event of 
their failure they were likely to endanger what- 
ever reputation I had acquired as a legitimate 
comedian. ‘They succeeded, however, and I 
was only subjected to some slight critical cen- 
sure from the press and a little quizzing from 
a few old school members of the profession, 
who were naturally and honestly shocked at 
my having taken such unwarrantable liberties 
with their past heroes. Some of the satirical 
remarks made at my expense deserve mention. 

William Warren on leaving the theater one 
evening after seeing the play was asked what 
he thought of the alterations. He replied, 
“It reminded me of that line in Buchanan 
Read’s poem, ‘And Sheridan twenty miles 
away.’” ‘This was not quite original with him; 
it had been said before by one of my own 
company, but I heard that it was given with 
that quizzical humor which belonged only to 
William Warren. 

John Gilbert said that it was sacrilegious, 
and it would serve me right if the shade of 
Sheridan should haunt me 

One Christmas Eve during the run of the 
revived comedy a merry meeting of the com- 
pany was arranged after the play ; a Christmas 
tree had been erected, and it was understood 
that each one should hang a present for the 
other on it, and that no one should know the 
donor. A gentleman was selected to take down 
the different parcels from the tree and present 
them. ‘The choice proved an excellent one, as he 
bestowed the various gifts with wit and humor. 
His opportunity was exceedingly good, how- 
ever, as many of the presents were suggestive 
of our weak points and our various positions. 
Our manager, for instance, received a bundle 
of railway guides, the advance agent a paste-pot 
and brush, and myself a book of “The Rivals” 
with all the parts cut out of it but my own. 

But, seriously, if I needed any excuse for my 
emendations of“ The Rivals,” I have discovered 
one lately in Doran’s annals of the English stage, 
wherein it is recorded that Sheridan altered Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s comedy of “ ‘The Relapse ” 
and entitled his play “ A ‘Trip to Scarborough.” 
Apparently as an excuse for this liberty he 
makes one of his characters say, “ It would 
surely be a pity to exclude the productions of 





some of our best writers for the want of a little 
wholesome pruning, which might be effected by 
any one who possessed modesty enough to be- 
lieve that we should preserve all we can of our 
deceased authors, at least till they are outdone 
by the living ones.” Here is a confession that he 
not only sanctions the liberty, but that he took 
it himself. So that should the shade of Sheridan 
ever rebuke me, I shall defend myself by con- 
fronting him with his own words. 


WILLIAM WARREN. 


A MONUMENTAL figure in Boston, and one 
whose vacant place upon the stage has not 
been filled, was William Warren. The humorous 
characters presented by this gifted actor cov- 
ered the entire range of legitimate comedy, and 
from the great length of time that he per- 
formed at the Museum, and the constant 
change of entertainment that was a prominent 
feature of this establishment, it is safe to con- 
clude that this versatile comedian studied and 
created more parts than any other actor of his 
day. The great respect of the public, and the 
warm affection of his personal friends, was 
reciprocated by his loyalty to the city that by 
universal consent made him its dramatic ideal. 
For years his benefits were the events of the 
season ; and the last testimonial of public favor, 
upon his fiftieth anniversary upon the stage, 
given just previous to his final retirement, was 
marked by a depth of feeling that neither the 
recipient nor the donors could ever forget. 

There are few living who remember William 
Warren so far back in the past as Ido. I was 
about ten years old when I first saw him. He 
was attached to my father’s company, sharing 
in all our fortunes and misfortunes in the far 
West. He was then a tall, handsome young 
man about twenty-five years of age. He had 
fine expressive eyes, a graceful figure, and a 
head of black, curly hair that must have been 
the envy of our juvenile tragedian, who was 
himself quite bald. William was at that time 
what is technically called a heavy actor, and 
played such parts as Rashleigh Osbaldistone in 
Scott’s “ Rob Roy,” and Beauseant in Bulwer’s 
“ Lady of Lyons.” My father’s comedian dis- 
appointing him, Warren was cast in that line 
of characters known as low comedy. He had 
been highly educated in his youth, and having 
a mind that applied itself diligently to what- 
ever it undertook, he soon became famous as 
an actor. Always modest, and not endowed 
with an abundance of self-reliance, it was to 
his talent rather than to any particular energy 
that he owed his advancement in the dra- 
matic art. Conscientious to an inordinate 
degree, he neglected nothing in the prepa- 
ration of costumes or the study of his characters 
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to render his acting worthy of his audiences. 
He was universally acknowledged as one of 
the most finished artists of his time. It was the 
pride he took in his profession and the wis- 
dom which characterized the important actions 
of his life that warned him not to return to 
the stage after he had bid it farewell. Once 
having made this resolution nothing could 
tempt him to venture again before an audi- 
ence. He was a veteran, certainly, when he 
retired, but he had not staid too long, and if 
there was any vague suspicion that his powers 
had weakened, it was in his own mind, and his 
conscientious nature would not permit him to 
linger before the public when he felt that he 
could no longer do his duty ; so that up to his 
final exit from the stage his audience retained 
the best impression of his acting. 

I recall him in the very prime of his life 
when I went to Boston first to join the stock 
company at the Howard Athenzeum. He was 
the reigning favorite of the town, and all who 
remember him well know that he remained so 
to the end. 

Again I went —this time to play a star en- 
gagement, when I had the not very cheering 
assurance of the manager that I was the only 
one by whom he had lost money during that 
season. ‘This would have been a crushing blow 
indeed, but I had the consolation of knowing 
that, when he could get away from the Mu- 
seum, Warren came to see me act if no one 
else did. 

At this time we lived at the same house in 
Bulfinch Place. There was a grand old kitchen 
here where, in company with many passing 
stars, we supped together after the play. 
Warren always sat at the head of the table, and 
was usually concealed behind a huge pile of 
lobsters, and as he served them liberally the 
scarlet edifice would slowly sink as if it were 
going through the stage in pantomime, reveal- 
ing as it descended the fine face of the genius 
of the feast. For many seasons after this, when 
I came to act in Boston, our suppers in the 
old kitchen were among the agreeable features 
of the engagement. 

James Wallack, Charles Mathews, Fechter, 
Walter Montgomery, Peter Richings (dear 
me, I am the only one left !), and many others. 
Such jokes, old and new; such reminiscences, 
foreign and domestic; tales of the Drury 
Lane, legends of the Théatre Frangais, and 
romances of the old Bowery; then the dis- 
cussion as to whether the actors of the past 
were better than those of the present — all 
of the old actors insisting on it that they were, 
and all the young ones insisting on it that 
they were not. 
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Again I recall Warren as one of the bright 
features of a memorable feast — Mrs. James 
T. Fields at one end of the table, and her 
husband at the other. Beside William Warren 
sat Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, while Mr. 
Longfellow sat facing myself — I the youngest 
man of those assembled, and greatly pleased 
to be one of such a group. Here was table-talk 
indeed —a feast of wit as well as viands. As I 
think now of that interesting day I seem to 
listen to the brilliancy of Fields, the wisdom of 
Longfellow, and the wit of Holmes. Then 
Warren modestly joins in the conversation, 
planning his words to the theme under dis- 
cussion — so adroitly too, that no joke is sus- 
pected until the climax. This is indeed the 
very art and perfection of an anecdote. 

Time rolled on and we met quite often, al- 
ways inthesummer. To sit and talk with War- 
ren under the trees was ever a treat tome. He 
had known me when I was but a boy, and 
now he knew me as a grandfather. No lack 
of retrospect and reminiscence with such ac- 
quaintances ! 

Then came the fiftieth anniversary of his 
début. I was not there to see it, but I know of 
it as though the scene had passed before me. 
Thousands flocked to witness it. Gray-haired 
men who had been taken to see him when 
they were boys, hurried to bid for places that 
they might do him honor. There was a loving- 
cup from those who cherished him; flowers from 
a whole city; a token of affection from his 
old comrades. I saw him shortly after this, 
and there was a shade of sadness in his face. 
He seemed to feel that all was over. A laurel 
wreath will cheer its wearer when it is be- 
stowed on one who is in the zenith of his vic- 
tory, but it weighs heavily upon a retired 
head. 

William Warren bore up bravely under the 
burden of seclusion ; but time, and the loss of 
that more than magnetism which is imbibed 
by an actor from the warm appreciation of 
his audience, and which had stimulated him 
for so many years, gradually told upon his 
health, and then his bright mind faded and 
he passed away. Boston’s best sons and daugh- 
ters were present to witness the ceremonies 
that attended upon his final rest. Those who 
had lived and wept with him in his art showed, 
by their presence and unsuppressed emotion, 
how they were saddened by so great a loss. 

Relatives and friends, who stood in groups 
about the grave, were overcome with sorrow. 
John Gilbert stood gazing into the grave with 
streaming eyes and a dazed look. He felt 
that the time was fast approaching when he 
would join his comrade. 


Joseph Jefferson. 





WELLS 


HEN the traveler opens 
the great scrap-book he 
calls memory the pic- 
tures which impress him 

most are sure to be those 

that were painted in by 
some vivid or peculiar effect 
of light. Such to me are the 
memories of Vesuvian slopes at midnight with 
lavastreams burning their red smoke above and 
the Bay of Naples, lighted by a pale moon, 
below ; of the southern point of Greece as we 
rounded it after a storm, Cerigo showing black 
to the southward against a crimson sky, and 
Cape Malea rising in the north, a vast sheer 
precipice of purple; of Avignon as we came 
down the Rhéne, which flashed pink in a set- 
ting July sun, while the yellow diadem of tow- 
ers was pink for the moment too; of the Nile 
and the desert when it was hard to say which 
was whiter under a strong morning light; of 
the mid-Atlantic in June when it was impos- 
sible to say whether the sky or the water was 
more astonishingly blue. And with these pic- 
tures ranks the cathedral close at Wells as I 
first saw it, in one of those rare tender sunsets 
when a rosy mist fills the air and makes the 
greens of nature like those we sometimes find 
in ancient tapestries. 


WELLs lies low in a wide, rich valley set 
around with hills of varied outline, the rocky 
Mendips backing it, and the peak of Glaston- 
bury rising over marshlands to the southward. 
At some distance from the cathedral towers 
springs the splendid Perpendicular tower of 


St. Cuthbert’s Church, and between them 
\ Atretch quiet, low-browed streets, widening out 
into a market-place before one of the gate- 
ways of the cathedral close. Entering this gate 
we see the cathedral a little to the northward, 
with its sculptured front looking on a broad 
level lawn bounded by a wall and a low line 
of houses. Close to its northern side, when we 
have crossed the lawn, runs a broad street 
spanned by a bridge-like building which springs 
from the transept end to the entrance of the 
Vicars’ Close, a double row of ancient little 
homes. The chapter house lies just beyond the 
bridge. Beyond the east-end of the church 
comes the lower roof of its Lady-Chapel ; its 
southern side overlooks the most lovely wide 
gardens in the world; in these gardens, near 
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a natural fountain which forms a big pool,! 
falls in white cascades and fills a moat, there 
rises, with the water around its feet, a palace 
smothered in vines and trees ; and beyond the 
gardens and the moat run avenues of enormous 
elms. 

As we made this circuit, partly inside, partly 
outside the close, and at last along the shady 
avenues, all things grew mysterious and su- 
pernal as the rosy glow deepened in the sky, 
more and more suffused the air, and softened 
local colors in a radiance that was neither pink 
nor gray nor green, but everywhere seemed 
to have a tinge of all three tones. Everything 
was quite distinct, yet we rubbed our eyes as 
though a veil of gauze were hiding realities 
that could not be so fair. It was romance made 
tangible. Here was indeed the palace of en- 
chantment, without a discordant feature, and 
with no possible feature lacking, even to spell- 
bound princes who swam about as swans 
among the lilies of the moat. There was not 
a person to be seen, and often not a glimpse 
of any world beyond this roseate, silent park. 
Nature and art, blended together, were exist- 
ing simply for themselves; and the stillness 
and glamour seemed so ancient, so miraculous 
and seductive, that at last one thought of es- 
cape for safety. An hour of such enchantment 
and— who knows ?— we too might be swans 
on the moat, or swallows in the air, or stone 
figures under a stone canopy forever. 


II. 


WHEN a bishop of the West-Saxons was 
seated at Winchester in 635, half a century 
after the landing of St. Augustine, the district 
we call Somerset was almost wholly in the 
hands of the Welsh or ancient British inhabi- 
tants. Gradually the West-Saxon rule extended, 
and out of the diocese of Winchester was cut 
the one which had its cathedral first at Sher- 
borne and afterwards at Salisbury. But it was 
not until the reign of Edward the Elder, about 
the year gog, that there was need for further 
subdivision. 

It has already been explained that owing to 
the peculiar condition of the country, in the 
hands of invading tribes who had split it into 
many districts and wiped out the dominion of 
the old Roman centers, English bishops were 
not invariably seated, like their foreign breth- 

1 The name of the town comes from this fountain, 
and in the old Latin chronicles is Fontana. 
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ren,in important towns. The claims of the dio- 
cese as a whole were considered first ; a central 
and accessible site was the main desire. And, 
as a rule, the prelate took his title, not from his 
seat, but from the district or the local tribe. 
For a while we hear of a bishop of the Sum- 
orseetas simply ; and, though the old Roman 
city of Bath stood within the northern limits 
of his diocese and the new English stronghold 
of Taunton near its southern end, his stool was 
placed between them at Wells. Here history 
points to nothing but a church, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and a collegiate house; it is mere 
tradition that would have us think the house 
had existed since the time of King Ina, two 
centuries before, and that for a while at least 
it had served a bishop of his creation. A few 
miles from Wells stood a monastic establish- 
ment of undisputed age — Glastonbury, where, 
through centuries of heathen conquest, the 
memory of King Arthur and his religion had 
survived. But these old English organizers 
were practical men of another race, caring no 
more for British and ecclesiastical than for 
Roman and municipal associations. Much of 
this region was then marsh and water, sur- 
rounding dry elevated spots; and Glaston- 
bury’s mount was a veritable island—the 
“Isle of Avalon.” ‘The more accessible site of 
St. Andrew’s Church was naturally preferred 
to one where the bishop and those who sought 
him would have to depend on boats. 

Duduc, who ruled from 1033 to 1060, is the 
first prelate of any note. When he died he 
wished to leave his private possessions to his 
church; Harold, as earl of the district, took 
them for his own; and out of this seed of fact 
grew the picturesque legend we all learned 
at school — how Harold plundered the church 
at Wells and drove its bishop and priests into 
banishment. Gisa, a Lotharingian, succeeded 
Duduc. Without compelling his clergy to take 
monastic vows, he built a cloister and other 
needful structures and made them live in com- 
mon. William the Conqueror did not disturb 
him, but when Gisa died, in 1088, William 
Rufus put a Frenchman in his place, John de 
Villulaé from ‘Tours ; and the first act of the for- 
eigner was to imitate in his diocese the invari- 
able condition of things abroad. He took his 
chair from the isolated church of St. Andrew 
and set it in the church of St. Peter within the 
walls of Bath. This church he reconstructed 
and in it he was buried, while all he did at 
Wells was to pull down Gisa’s works and build 
himself a palace with their stones. The church 
of Wells was no longer a cathedral ; its chapter 
was broken and scattered, and the bishop who 
still ruled it was Bishop of Bath. But the next 
prelate but one — Robert, born in England 
of Flemish parents—united old and recent 
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claims ; his title was Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
he had a chair in St. Andrew’s and one in St. 
Peter’s, and it was settled that his successors 
should be chosen by the secular canons of the 
former and the monkish canons of the latter, 
all voting together. In the time of the Refor- 
mation the chair at Bath was suppressed. 
Since then the cathedral at Wells has stood 
alone as it did before John of Tours. But, with 
the usual English love of symbols from which 
the life has long departed, the prelate who is 
enthroned there is still called Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

Bishop Robert had been a monk and sub- 
abbot at Glastonbury, but he made no effort 
to bring monks into the close at Wells. In- 
deed, now that Gisa’s buildings were gone, 
each canon returned to his own home, where 
forever after he dwelt in peace, with separate 
emoluments and dignities as well as a share 
in those which the chapter, as such, came to 
hold in independence of the bishop. At first, 
whether the chapter were secular or monastic, 
the bishop was its immediate head. But as 
the pride of the house and the outside respon- 
sibilities of the bishop increased, a dean was 
placed over the secular chapter and a prior 
over the monastic; the prelate had only indi- 
rect control, and sometimes there was war be- 
tween him and those whose chief care should 
have been to serve his needs. Robert ap- 
pointed a dean and a precentor at Wells, and 
possibly some of the other dignitaries —the 
subdean, chancellor, and treasurer. In his 
time there were in all twenty-two canons at 
Wells. Later, the number rose to fifty; and 
there are as many as this to-day. 


Ir a church indeed stood at Wells in the 
eighth century it can hardly have survived 
until the Norman Conquest. But the building 
into which Robert brought back his cathedra 
was of old-English origin, and perhaps as an- 
cient as the establishment of the see in gog,. 
It was in a ruinous, dangerousstate, and Robert 
either repaired or rebuilt it. We cannot say 
positively what he did, for written records are 
vague and confused and no stone of his plac- 
ing survives. But it seems probable that at 
least certain parts of the old-English church 
remained at his death, although this was in 
1166, just a hundred years after the Conquest, 
when almost everywhere else in England rel- 
ics of pre-Norman times had long disappeared 
from cathedral sites; and it is certain that 
whatever then remained stood for half a cen- 
tury longer. Savaric, who ruled from 1192 to 
1205, forcibly possessed himself of Glaston- 
bury and there placed a third episcopal chair, 
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so that Joceline, who came after him and ruled 
till 1242, signed Magna Charta as “ Bishop 
of Bath and Glastonbury.” But this was a tran- 
sitory change. Episcopal claims to the abbey 
were soon bought off and Joceline gave him- 
self up to the interests of his church at Wells. 
This he rebuilt in the Early-English style so 
thoroughly that no more trace remained of 
Norman than of old-English handiwork. The 
west-front andinave of the present cathedral, its 
transept, the three western bays of its choir,— 
then completed by an apse or chapels,—and 
all its towers up to the level of the roof, were 
built by Joceline ; and a cloister too, of which 
certain parts are standing. ‘The lower story 
of the chapter house and the connecting bridge 
were finished by 1290, and the upper part 
about 1300. Early in the fourteenth century 
he east-limb of the church was greatly ex- 
tended. It was always the wish of medieval 
builders to do their new work with as little 
disturbance as possible of the old, and there 
is evidence in the stones themselves to prove 
that here the Lady-Chapel was first built ; that 
then the retro-choir— with projecting arms 
like a small second transept —and the eastern 
bays of the choir were put up, joining Joce- 
line’s three bays after his apse or chapels had 
been destroyed ; and that finally these three 
were altered. The Decorated style was now 
in use, and the upper stories of Joceline’s Early- 
English choir were given an accordant shape. 
The “ singers’ choir” had been accommodated 
beneath the tower, and the short east-limb had 
been the presbytery for the higher clergy. But 
now the new portion was the presbytery, and 
the choir was moved back under the new roof 
that covered Joceline’s bays. ‘The Lady-Chapel 
seems to have been finished by 1325, and the 
rest by 1350. Ralph of Shrewsbury was the 
bishop from 1323 to 1364, and he also founded 
the Vicars’ Close and constructed the walls 
and moat around the palace, which had been 
greatly enlarged some fifty years before. By 
1321 the central tower had been carried to 
its present height, the southwestern tower 
by 1385, and the northwestern before 1450. 
All doubtless once bore spires of wood and 
lead. 

Thus the cathedral church at Wells was 
not a new creation on a new site, yet it was 
not gradually formed by the rebuilding of parts 
some of which survived in their early shape 
much longer than others. In the Early-Eng- 
lish period its predecessor was entirely swept 
away to make room for it; before the end of 
the Decorated period it was finished all but 
its towers ; and asit was finished, so, with very 
little change, it has lasted till our day. 

One reason for thinking that Bishop Rob- 
ert only repaired the old-English church is 
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the comparatively small size of the present 
building. When a Norman reconstructed he 
worked on a very lordly scale; but here, 
where the thirteenth-century church was cer- 
tainly as large and probably much larger than 
its predecessor, it measures only 338 feet from 
the western to the eastern wall, and only 385 
if we include the Lady-Chapel, At Gloucester 
the length is 406 feet, exclusive of the inde 
pendent Lady-Chapel; at Winchester, where 
the Lady-Chapel is small, the total length is 
525 feet; and at Salisbury, where it lies much 
as it does at Wells, we find 450 feet. Lich- 
field, the smallest of all the English cathe- 
drals, is but four feet shorter than Wells. 


IV. 


In the design of its nave, shown on page 
732, this cathedral differs from all others in 
England. Elsewhere we have seen over each 
of the pier-arches one or two great arches in the 
triforium story, most often with smaller ones, 
resting on little columns, variously arranged 
within them. Groups are thus formed which, 
corresponding with the pier-arches below and 
the divisions of the vaulting above, give defi- 
niteness and unity to each successive bay. 
Each bay, taken from floor to ceiling, is not, 
indeed, a separate composition to be thought 
of apart from the others ; yet the eye readily 
notes its individuality and sees the whole in- 
terior as composed of a series of well-marked 
divisions. But here the triforium arches run 
in an unbroken series, low and small. The 
scheme is a French, not an English one. We 
may find something very like it in the Nor- 
man church that William the Conqueror’s 
wife built at Caen, and in a few buildings in 
the Pointed styles in various parts of France. 
In Great Britain it appears only in these 
southwestern districts, as at Wells, at Glas- 
tonbury, and in the cathedral church at Llan- 
daff in Wales. Foreign influence must have 
been at work, but just why or how no one can 
venture to say. It shows also in the character 
of the moldings, which are very rich, but less 
boldly treated than in thoroughly English 
work of the period ; in the closer grouping of 
the shafts that form the piers; in the leafage 
of the capitals, where, although the type is 
English, there is a classic feeling more often 
perceptible in more southern lands ; and espe- 
cially in the abaci or flat tops which finish the 
capitals. As soon as Englishmen used pointed 
arches they replaced the square abacus, in- 
herited from classic art, by a round one, while 
in France the rectangular form persisted. In 
the choir of Canterbury the square abaci seem 
quite natural, for we know a French architect 
was employed; it is more surprising, well on 
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in the thirteenth century, to find them here our picture of the fagade, filled with glass 
again. that was brought from the Continent in the 
But look higher up and we see that an Eng- seventeenth century and of no great artistic 
lishman rarely borrowed wholesale, and, also, value. From the ends of the aisles to right 
that his originalities were not always improve- and left open the square chapels under the 
ments. The vaulting-ribs rest on corbelsy~western towers. 
formed of clusters of little shafts, on a line The student who desires to know in just 
with the base of the clearstory; and this is a what sequence the various parts of the nave 
usual English expedient. Ina French church, were built should mark a very visible place 
whatever the design of the triforium, they rest of junction between the fourth and fifth piers, 
on shafts which, descending to the main piers, counting from the west. To the eastward of 
bind all three stories together, define the this the courses of masonry are small, to the 
scheme as consisting of a series of bays, and westward much larger; and here the charac- 
accent verticality. ‘Thus we find them even ter of the decoration changes too, The pro- 
in Queen Matilda’s church at Caen, built jecting headsarelargerto the west, the triforium 
soon after the Conquest, although it is prob- tympana show foliage instead of grotesque 
able that its first ceiling was not of stone but beasts, and the capitals are more 








wood. There is no feature in the nave of = richly treated. In all this, how- 
Wells which expresses verticality,— all aX ever, there is no change in 
the strong lines are horizontal ones,— ff ‘ i style, only in details of con- 
and there is nothing to unite the eet veg ts struction and adornment. 
three successive stories. Each is = eee But the west end and its 
charming in itself; but, as we have i “ea 1 lateral chapels really differ 
already found in other cases, > © “1 > @ from the rest in style. Here 
each is more independent i P o & we find a likeness to the 
of the others than it “eh if iE Early-English work of 
should be in ideal q 7s °¢@ other districts, not only 
Gothic work. Never- } r a. in the round abaci and 
theless, the effect of the ¢ ; G ornamental details, but in 
nave is good, for the a-™= fl of the use of black marble 
proportions of the main ffi ANN, i “ad 4 for the minor shafts, 
arcade are well adapted aa We instinctively con- 
to the dimensions of the in- YF ge f 

terior asa whole,the strong horizon- aS $ r 

tal lines increase the effect of the 7 a 

length,— which, for once, is not ‘ § ee ae ee ea ek 


very great,— and the lowness of 
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§ re 
the triforium and the consequent b ¢ *# 5 4 
size of the clearstory, assisted by Be + ; d 
the uncommonly sharp pitch of ll 6 4 5 r 
the vaulting, add to the apparent fea en y 
height. It is a low nave, yet we ' r 7 
do not feel the lowness as much nh * ® ¥ « 
asin most other English churches. My ¢ + a: e 
There are no little columns in this wry ¢ * or Bede Bebebede Deed | 
triforium, but the arches are en- ‘. Spr ety oh | 
framed in roll moldings without 
bases. ‘The outer moldings, both PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT WELLS. 
of the pier-arcade and the trifo- ANSE peasiery Me Retochoins 1. Lady-Chapels M, High-altar: P, Chapter 
rium, end between the arches in Rise’ Bickimeton's chantry, o Monument of Bishop Button“il; 10, Etkgy of Bishop 


large carven heads; sculptured — Beckington. 
medallions adorn the intermediate spandrels clude that the half-foreign, so-called Somer- 
of the triforium ; and the heads of its arches set manner was used in this district when the 








are filled with little decorated tympana. The 
window traceries, shown in the clearstory on 
page 732 and suggested in the aisle, are Perpen- 
dicular repairs made in the fifteenth century. 

Across the west end of the nave runs an ar- 
cade of five arches, four blank, but the central 
one pierced for the principal door. Above are 
the three tall, narrow windows which show in 





pointed arch first replaced the round, but 
naturally did not long persist, pressed upon 
by the weight of common English influence ; 
that the nave was built while it reigned, and 
that the west-front shows the spread of the 
typical English style. We might thus defi- 
nitely conclude if only an architect, who has 
had a better chance than any one else to 
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study the question, did not declare the front 
to be earlier than the nave.! 

Look now at the transepts and we shall be 
still more uncertain. Old chronicles say that 
“by reason of an earthquake” a vault or spire 
(tholus) fell in the year 1248, soon after Bishop 
Joceline’s death, but was at once rebuilt; and 
it must have been the tower above the cross- 
ing, for the adjacent parts evidently have been 
patched. In the nave the repairs did not af- 
fect the original design; but in both arms of 
the transepts— which perhaps suffered more 
—the triforium arches are grouped in twos, 
like those in other parts of England. On the 
other hand, in the ends of the transept, unin- 
jured by the falling vault, we find the nave tri- 
forium again, all but the sculptured details, 
which make entire default. 

To repeat: the nave, though palpably built 
at different times, is all in the Somerset man- 
ner, and so are the transept ends; the sides 
of the transept, certainly later in date, are not 
in this manner, but neither is the west end of 
the nave; and this, on good authority, is ear- 
lier. It is an interesting puzzle, for we find 
hardly anywhere else in England a sign of 
those conflicts between different contemporary 
manners which so often appear on the Con- 
tinent. There each district had an art of 
its own, which from earliest days grew and 
developed in an individual way, yet was some- 
times affected by the influence of neighboring 
districts or imported artists. But in England 
the Norman style was imported ready made 
and spread from end to end of the land, differ- 
ing here and there in certain points, yet not 
developing distinct provincial manners. So, 
too, it was when the pointed arch appeared. 
Now the scheme was not borrowed ready 
made. It was taken in embryo, and in its de- 
velopment a more national art was born. But 
it developed alike over the whole country, if 
we except—1I think it is the only exception— 
this southwestern district whose local manner 
is expressed in the nave of Wells. Professor 
Willis seems to have thought that the local 
manner was indigenous, though “in all prob- 
ability” the true Early-English style came 
from France.* But if this be so, why is the 
local manner more like early French work 
than is the typical Early-English ? It seems 
more reasonable to believe that two ways of 


1 In thebrief account on page 726 I quoted Freeman’s 
statement in his “ History of the Cathedral Church at 
Wells.” But after the book was written Mr. Irvine, 
an architect charged with repairs on the west-front, 
carefully examined the nave as well. Basing his con. 
clusions on structural and artistic evidence, he believed 
that the west-front, with the three bays next it, was 
built before Joceline’s time, in advance of the old fagade, 
which was not disturbed. Joceline then built the east- 
ern bays of the nave, with the transept and choir ; 
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building were in vogue in the district at once; 
that two schools of architects, as we should 
say to-day, or two companies of builders, as 
we should have said in the thirteenth century, 
were vying with one another, and that now 
one and then the other got the upper hand. 
Antiquarian science likes to place all changes 
in clear, orderly sequence and show just how 
one thing logically developed from another. 
Such, indeed, is the only right way to deal 
with most of the architectural changes we find 
in England; but an exception can be recog- 
nized when common sense demands. If we 
recognize it here we may accept any date for 
any portion of the nave and transept that the 
best authority gives; rejecting it, thinking that 
all the work in one style must be earlier than 
all in the other, we are left in a puzzle indeed. 


Vv. 


TuRN now tothe illustration on page 731 and 
you will see that there is no lantern carrying 
the eye up into the tower—only a low vault 
of rich Perpendicular fan-tracery. But the first 
thought is, Why does this curious sort of screen, 
heavy and ugly, one arch inverted on top of 
another, block the great graceful arch which 
is one of the four that support the tower? And 
why, did the picture show the other three, 
should we find them encumbered in the same 
queer way ? Simply because these four arches 
did not support the tower when, between 1318 
and 1321, it was built up three stories above 
the roof and dowered with a heavy chime of 
bells. These singular features are not screens 
but props, testifying once more to want of 
conscience or want of skill in those who have 
so often been proclaimed the possessors of 
every artistic and moral virtue. Sixteen years 
after the tower was finished it had settled so 
alarmingly that great fissures ran from the apex 
of the arches, distorting all adjacent parts, and 
the piers were sinking bodily into the ground. 
When such damage befell in other cathedrals 
and a mere enlargement of the old supports 
would not suffice to stay it, props were sup- 
plied in a straight, beam-like shape, running 
across from arch to arch. Here the device is 
much bolder and more ingenious, and evi- 
dently more effectual. It is more interesting 
therefore ; and certain critics, Freeman among 


and after his death the old front was destroyed and 
the two ends of the nave connected, the three existing 
Early-English bays to the west being largely recon- 
structed. Freeman himself confesses that he once 
thought the west-front the earliest portion, but was 
convinced of error by Professor Willis. Whatever 
their sequence, all parts belong to the Early-English 
or Lancet-pointed period. 

2 “Transactions of the Archeological Society,” 
Bristol. 
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them, almost decide that it is better too from 
an artistic point of view, as less conspicuously 
interfering with the effect of the original work. 
But could anything be more conspicuous, more 
startling, than these gigantic curves? Do the 
straight beams at Canterbury and Salisbury 
assert themselves half so plainly as after- 
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Such a form is common in wooden ceilings 
but most uncommon in those of stone, whether 
they date from the Decorated period or from 
any other subsequent to the Norman. It is 
certainly not an improvement on the more 
usual forms in nave and transept. ‘The effect 
of the low roundish curve is far from agreeable, 
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thoughts prescribed by some insistent struct- 
ural need? ‘The one great argument in their 
favor is purely sentimental. ‘The church is 
dedicated to St. Andrew, and, whether by ac- 
cident or by design, they suggest a St. Andrew’s 
cross. A glance at the ground plan tells how 
the main supports were strengthened when the 
bracing was done. ‘The dark spots show the 
old size of the four supporting piers, and the 
lighter shading their enlargement. The tri- 
forium arches next these piers in each direc- 
tion were filled in at the same time and for the 
same imperative reason. 

Over the inverted arch, and beyond the fan- 
vault under the tower, which was inserted in 
the fifteenth century, there is a glimpse of an- 
other rich ceiling covering the choir, while the 
illustration on page 734 shows it more plainly. 
It is not a pointed vault of any usual pattern, 
but acoved or barrel vault merely pierced at the 
sides to give place for the clearstory windows. 
VoL. XL.— 96. 


nor is it improved by the rib-work, designed 
with curious disregard for its position on such 
a curve, 

In the bays next the tower, seen in the fore- 
ground of the same picture, we find Joceline’s 
work in the pier-arcade with its square abaci 
and close-grouped shafts. But the stories 
above, as we know, were altered in the four- 
teenth century, when the portions farther east 
were built, and, like these and the ceiling, are 
in the Decorated style. ‘The triforium has 
tabernacled arches forming groups in each bay, 
and the clearstory windows are wide and high, 
filling the spaces from side to side. Allis much 
lighter, much freer, and more florid than in the 
Karly-English work of the nave. At the east- 
end is a great window of geometrical tracery, 
below it come delicate rows of niches on the 
blank wall of the triforium stage, and then 
three of the most graceful arches that ever 
were built. And under these arches, over the 





high-altar and the screen behind it, what a 
suggestive glimpse of the retro-choir and of the 
Lady-Chapel still beyond ! 

‘There is nothing more charming in England, 
there can be nothing more charming on earth, 
than this part of Wells Cathedral as we enter 
it from the choir-aisle ; or, standing as far east 
as we can, look back into the choir through 
the three arches in its end. ‘This is the word, 
however—it is charming work; not great or 
imposing or wonderful in any way except for 
its delicate beauty. It does not awe us in the 
least, nor do we marvel how mere men could 
have built it, or, having built it, could turn their 
hands to the ordinary tasks of life. It is not 
solemn or impressive as ecclesiastical work of 
the noblest type may be ; turned to some other 
purpose, look and purpose might not seem out 
of keeping. But to say this is not to find fault ; 
it is only to mark the kind of work in which, 
one cannot but think who has traveled widely, 
Englishmen succeeded best. When we want 
the grandiose and sublime in Gothic art — 
architecture that thrills the soul, arouses re- 
ligious emotion, yet makes us think the creature 
man almost the peer of his Creator —we must 
go to the tremendous interiors of France. 
When we want the purely lovely and gracious, 
the simply human and comprehensible in its 
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most delicate form, we may well content our- 
selves in England. ‘To say the least, we should 
not so often find it elsewhere. 

On the ground plan the Lady-Chapel seems 
to form five sides of an octagon. But in real 
ity it is a perfect octagon, with five sides pro- 
jecting from the retro-choir and three included 
within it. The five are formed each by a great 
window based on a low line of wall, the three 
by open arches resting on isolated pillars, as 
may be seen in the picture on page 735. An oc- 
tagonal vault is thus supported, which clearly 
defines the scheme to even a careless eye; and 
outside too it is defined by the steep octagonal 
roof rising higher than the roof of the retro- 
choir. In the retro-choir, near the isolated pil- 
lars of the Lady-Chapel, between them and 
the arches of the choir-end, two other pillars 
are placed; and at each side others still (not 
marked on our plan). From each springs a 
great group of vaulting ribs, as from the support 
we have found several times in the center oi 
a chapter house. Of course the effect that is 
so beautiful when only one cluster of shafts 
breaks into a palm-like cluster of ribs is in 
finitely increased by repetition. With each 
change of place in this retro-choir and chapel 
comes a new grouping of the pillars, a new 
arrangement of the elaborate lines of the ceil- 





















ing; and there is none where harmony is less 
than perfect, none where the last word of re- 
finement, loveliness, and grace has not been 
spoken. 

The projecting arms of the retro-choir and 
the angles between them and the Lady-Chapel 
were formerly chapels too, with minor altars 
where particular saints were worshiped; and 
the ancient names are still applied to them. 

In the choir-aisles the three western bays 
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the greater richness and delicacy of the four 
teenth, with the smaller scale of its details and 
the more varied and “ naturalistic ” treatment 
of the foliage decoration, now studied di- 
rectly from native plants. 


Vi. 


ALL through the interior of the cathedral 
the stone, relieved not many years ago of thick 
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THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST, 


show Joceline’s Early-English work, and the 
others the subsequent Decorated. ‘The con- 
trast between the two can be more readily ap- 
preciated here than in the choir proper, where 
so much altering has been done: the greater 
vigor and simplicity of the thirteenth century, 





layers of whitewash, has a soft creamy-yellow 
tone, and in the far eastern parts, as well as on 
the west wall of the nave, the smaller shafts 
of the clustered pillars are of polished black 
marble, ‘lhe window traceries of the eastern 
limb are a little monotonous, yet rich and ef- 
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fective. The great east window and the two 
which adjoin it in the clearstory keep intact 
such beautiful ancient glass that the eye bit- 
terly complains of the crude modern colors 
with which the other clearstory lights are filled. 
It has not the blue radiance, enhanced by vivid 
notes of red, which distinguishes the best glass 
of France and shows the noblest beauty the 
material can compass. But it is soft, suave, and 
brilliant too, with its browns and greens and 
yellows enlivened by not a little white. The 
same quality that is expressed in the stone 
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NORTH AISLE. 


forms speaks once more in this color. There 
is less audacity, less virility, less strength of 
imagination, than we can find across the Chan- 
nel; but great harmony, sweetness, refinement, 
and charm. In the Lady-Chapel the glass is 
also original and of the same date (about 1340), 
but has been so largely reset that the quondam 
patterns can no longer be traced in the mass 
of gorgeous fragments. 

The choir has been elaborately refurnished 
in modern days. From earlier ones nothing 
remains except some little misereres on the 



















lower range of stalls,! and the lofty episcopal 
throne, which dates from the fifteenth century 
but has been entirely restored. 

With ancient monuments the church is well 
supplied, though we do not find such a lordly 
sequence as in Winchester. ‘The space between 
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two of the piers on the north side of the nave 
is filled by the Perpendicular chantry of 
Bishop Budwith, who died in 1424— an Oc- 
tagonal pavilion, so to say, with doors into the 
nave andaisle, and walls like traceried, unglazed 
windows. There are no towering pinnacles 
like those in some of the Winchester chantries 
— Perpendicular art was still in its soberer 
mood; but for airy grace the design could 
hardly be excelled, It is marvelous what a 
fairy-like ingenuity is displayed in such struc- 
tures, the scale is so very small, yet each de- 
tail is so carefully studied and variety is so 
endless, Look, for instance, at the tiny cano- 
pied niches, only a span or two in height, 
which once sheltered tinier figures. ‘The ceil 
ing formed by the base of the canopy is mod- 

1 The seat of a stall was made to turn up against 


the back, as the occupant should stand during a por- 
tion of the service. But to relieve his weary bones 


there was a little projection from the under part of 
the seat against which he could rest, 
called a miserere. 


and this was 
It is here that the medieval sculp 
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eled—though often we must bend low to see 
it—into the likeness of a vault with ribs and 
cells: in no two of these inch-wide ceilings is 
the design the same; and the ornaments of 
the infinitesimal pinnacles above look almost 
like spiders’ weaving. 


1, 
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SOUTH, 


Opposite, on the south side of the nave, is 
the similar chantry of Dean Sugar, who died 
in 1489 —heavier, but bold and fine, with a 
fan-vault covering the interior where the mon- 
ument once stood. One of the angels carved 
on the cornice holds the dean’s arms—three 
sugar loaves surmounted by a doctor’s cap.” 
A plain stone pulpit close by was built in the 
sixteenth century. Until our century’s “res 
torations”” there was a slab in the nave popu- 
larly called “ King Ina’s tomb.” Of course 
the attribution was absurd, yet the removal of 
a stone bearing from lang syne such a title 
seems all but sacrilegious. 

It is probable that when the eastern limb of 
the cathedral was first finished its early bish 
ops were commemorated in a series of pseudo- 


tor often expressed his quaintest and most grotesque, 
and, to our minds, most profane imaginings. 

2 On the left of the illustration on page 731 a bit of 
Budwith’s chantry shows, and opposite it Dean Sugar’s 
and the pulpit, while these last can be seen again on 
page 732 
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historical monuments. At all events a singular 
number of episcopal effigies in the Early-Eng- 
lish style are still scattered about in the choir- 
aisle, the transept, and the basement of the 
chapter house. In the south choir-aisle a low 
coffin-like stone once covered Bishop Button, 
the second of the name, who after his death, 
in 1274, diligently devoted himself to the 
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tered near that of the posthumous dentist. It 
bears two figures— above, an effigy of the prel- 
ate in episcopal robes, and below, a wasted 
body in a winding-sheet — with long-winged 
angels kneeling around them. In the retro- 
choir, as though guarding the lovely Lady- 
Chapel, built in his day, lies Bishop Drokens- 
ford under a shrine-like canopy. 





THE CHOIR, 


cure of toothache. The stone has been re- 
moved from the place where his body lies un- 
der the modern stalls ; and to make room for 
thestalls Bishop Beckington’s splendid Perpen- 
dicular chantry was also ousted. ‘The fact that 
the monument which this contained was not 
at least recombined on another spot with the 
little chapel itself would seem odd enough had 
we not already learned that the natural course 
of “restorers” in the earlier part of our cen- 
tury was to do the most unnatural possible 
thing. Now, while the broken chantry mourns 
in the transept, the monument stands unshel- 


LOOKING 





EAST. 


In the south arm of the transept is a Nor- 
man font, possibly a relic of Bishop Robert’s 
church, and ifso the only one. In the north arm 
is a great clock, much repaired at many times, 
but built in 1325 by a monk of Glastonbury, 
with a multitude of instructive functions, and 
stiff little manikins to strike the hours. Rich- 
ness of effect is greatly increased in the tran 
sept by the Perpendicular screen-work, which 
shuts offits aisles and divides them into chapels. 

The great solid choir-screen, that has come 
down from the fourteenth century through 
many vicissitudes of repair, never really be 




















THE RETRO-CHOIK 
longed in a cathedral with a collegiate chap- 
ter. ‘Thus to divide the church was to imitate 
with little reason the practice of the monks, 
who, giving up the nave to laymen, kept the 
choir for themselves and really needed isola- 
tion for their many special services, 

We chanced to be in Wells when for the 
first time the nave was artificially lighted. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the ef- 
fect, as all along the base of the triforium a 
million tiny stars of gas shone out in close-set 
rows. ‘This is the usual mode of lighting old 
churches in England, and is far preferable to 
any arrangement of standards or chandeliers. 
To be sure the gas blackens the stone some- 
what ; buta little “ toning” is not unwelcome 
in interiors which, to get rid of the whitewash 
of centuries, have been scraped to a painful 
neatness. ‘he occasion was a harvest festival, 
and the sight was impressive as the town dig- 
nitaries entered in a body, in red robes and 
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golden chains, and the bishop made the tour 
of the nave with his crozier borne in. front of 
him and his choristers and clergy. But the 
sermon sounded odd in transatlantic ears. 
This well-to-do flock, in their pretty little town, 
may have acquiesced when their bishop, com- 
ing from what is perhaps the loveliest home 
in all England, boldly said that God’s gifts, 
even of a material sort, are equally distributed 
among all his creatures—that to enjoy the 
beauties of nature, for instance, one does not 
need to own them. But suppose his audience 
had been gathered from the East End of 
London ? 


Vil. 


WHEN the chapter was monastic a great 
group of buildings stood beside the cathedral, 
and the chapter house was one of them, 
opening from the cloister and not directly 
connected with the church. In collegiate 
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establishments the chapter house alone was 
essential, and then it usually opened from the 
church itself. At Wells there is a cloister too, 
but it clearly shows itself a luxury. It is en- 
tered only from the transept corner, whereas 
in monastic cloisters there should be two doors, 
one for the abbot and the other for the monks; 
and it has only three walks instead of four. 
‘Two of them are now in the Perpendicular 
style; but the eastern one—over which a Per- 
pendicular library was built—is Early- English 
of Joceline’s time, as was the palace to which 
it led. ‘This is the only real purpose that was 
served by the charming quadrangle, except, 
indeed, as its central green, shadowed by 
an ancient yew, was a place of burial. No 
buildings for life in common ever opened from 
it, and the chapter house stands far away in 
its true collegiate position — northward of the 
choir, 

It differs from all other English chapter 
houses in having two stories. ‘The basement, 
or undercroft, is hardly to be called a crypt, 





THE 


CHAPTER HOUSE. 


since it is above ground and lighted by twelve 
narrow windows, It is dusky all the same, 
dirty, gloomy, and uncanny, filled with broken 
bitsofsculpture and much ecclesiastical rubbish. 
In the center of the octagonal space, fifty feet 
in diameter, stands a clustered pier; the vault- 
ing-ribs, which rise from this, descend to rest 
on acircle of eight round pillars, and a second 
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vault rests on these pillars and the outer walls, 
Above, in the chapter house itself, we find the 
same octagonal shape and a taller, lighter clus- 
ter of shafts inthe middle; but naturally, now 
there is nothing but the roof to support, no 
minor pillars encumber the floor. Like the 
Lady-Chapel, the chapter house was builtin the 
Decorated period, but a generation earlier, when 
bolder forms of tracery were used. ‘The pro- 
portions of the room, and consequently of the 
windows, are somewhat low ; but the traceries 
themselves are extremely fine. Only a few 
fragments of ancient glass remain in them. 
The decoration of the jambs with rows of the 
ball-flower is delightful;~so too the rich can- 
opied arcade that runs above the canons’ bench, 
and especially the graceful doorway, which, 
combined with a window, relieves without dis- 
turbing the sequence of design in the eight 
walls, 

The purpose of the bridge-like building we 
see On page 737 was to carry a staircase which 
connects the church not only with the Vicars’ 
Close, but, half way up, 
with the chapter house 
as well. A more effec- 
tive approach to the 
beautiful room could 
hardly be fancied, and 
a large staircase of this 
period is a rare and 
precious relic. But in 
spite of its dignity it 
does not stand com- 
parison with those of 
late Gothic and Re- 
naissance times, Then, 
indeed, with the de- 
velopment of domestic 
and palatial architec- 
ture, large stair- 
ways first showed 
all the beauty of 
which they were 
capable. Here 
the existence of a 
stair is not con- 
fessed by the 
walls: inside, the 
fine windows bear 
no relation to the 
slope they light, 
and outside, no 
one would guess that there was aught but a 
level passage within. The steps themselves are 
almost roughly cut, with small thought for their 
profiles; and the way in which their divergence 
into the chapter house is managed is so per- 
fectly simple that it looks naive and a trifle rude 
by contrast with the refinement, the exquisite 
finish, of all neighboring features. 
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Ir the great fame of the west-front of Wells 
rested on architectural grounds we might well 
say that the popular voice is not always the 
voice of good judgment. ‘To be sure, size is 
a factor that should never be underestimated 
in architectural work, and this fagade is very 
large even when not tried by English stand- 
ards. But it is a sham as truly though not as 
palpably as those of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
‘The great towers do not stand parallel with 
the aisles but quite beyond them: the church 
is not nearly so wide as an end view implies.! 
‘The falsehood is instinctively resented, and it 
actually injures beauty of effect. If a menda- 
cious width is never desirable, surely it is least 
desirable where there is no great height in the 
nave to support it. Neither majesty nor grace 
of proportion can be claimed for this fagade ; 
it is merely big and not honestly big at that. 
Nor are defects in proportion palliated by art 
in the design. There is indeed great vigor, 
resulting from mere bulk and the simple repe- 
tition of large parts; but it is vigor that palls 


1 The cathedrals of Amiens and Paris, contempo- 
rary with Wells, measure 136 and 116 feet across the 
front, while Wells measures 147'%4. There are French 
fagades a good deal wider still ; yet if this were what it 
pretends to be it would rank among the giants. 
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with familiarity. After a while we feel it needed 
no imaginative power, and little ingenuity 
even, to combine these successive buttresses 
and wall-spaces and cover them with arcades. 
Examine the arcades themselves and there is 
no stronger ground for admiration, Many of 
the features and details are very charming, 
but there is sometimes a lack of skill in their 
combination, as where the tall main arcade 
cuts into the little one above it. Put this be 
side the front of Notre Dame in Paris and 
we see a merely effective arrangement con 
trasted with a true architectural conception 
where all parts are beautiful in themselves yet 
each is admirably related to all others, where 
the design truthfully expresses the building 
behind it, and unity of effect coexists with 
great variety. ‘The three doors at Wells, open 
ing into nave and aisles, confess the true width 
of the church; and for this reason it is fortu- 
nate perhaps that they are so small—so very 
small, as Ruskin says of English doors in gen- 
eral, that we fancy them not portals for the 
men who could build such churches, but mere 
“holes for frogs and mice.” ‘The towers above 


The west-front of Lincoln was built by Bishop Hugh, 
a brother of Joceline’s. ‘They are called “ Hugh of 
Wells” and “ Joceline of Wells,” as born in the Som- 
erset city where one of them was afterwards en 
throned, 
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the roof are Perpendicular work of the four- 
teenth century. ‘The fact that they are almost 
preciscly the same deserves remark, as the 
southern one is more than half a century older 
than its mate. 

When the chronicler of England’s “ Wor- 
thies” comes to Somersetshire he writes: “The 
west-front of Wells is a masterpiece of art in- 
deed, made of imagery in just proportion, so 
that we may call them ‘ vera et spirantia signa, 
England affordeth not the like. For although 
the west-end of Exeter beginneth accordingly, 
it doth not, like Wells, persevere to the end 
thereof.” ‘The phrase “made of imagery ” was 
perhaps a careless one with Fuller, but it aptly 
expresses upon what the interest and the fame 
of the great fagade really depend. Not the 
architect but the sculptor has made it illustri- 
ous. ‘The statues and groups with which it is 
covered are later than the front itself. It was 
about the year 1280 before they were placed 
in the niches that had been arranged for them. 
Some are missing, some are shattered, but 
many are in good condition; they have not 
been “restored,” and they show English sculpt- 
ure at its very highest level. ‘There were about 
a hundred and fifty effigies as large as life or 
larger, and still more of smaller size. ‘They 
were kings and queens and princes and war- 
riors, angels, apostles, saints, martyrs, mission- 
aries, and bishops, most of them actual or 
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imagined portraits, although exact identifica- 
tion is impossible to-day. ‘The lowest tier of 
arches scems to have been filled with those 
who had converted the island —St. Augustine 
and his followers, of course; but also St. Paul, 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, and others whom 
local legends named as bringers of the glad 
tidings in earliest British days. ‘Then comes a 
line of singing angels, and then a line of me- 
dallions with subjects from the Old ‘Testament 
on one side of the central door, and from the 
New Testament on the other, separated above 
the door by a niche with a Coronation of the 
Virgin. A fourth row and a fifth contain the 
spiritual and temporal lords of the island church, 
together with their allies and brethren of other 
lands, ‘The sixth tier—the little arcade above 
the largest — shows ninety-two small composi- 
tions of two or three figures each. All repre 
sent the Resurrection, and are remarkable for 
the absence of the grotesque monsters, devils, 
and infernal emblems which commonly a 

company such scenes when continental sculp- 
tors have treated them. The simpler, more 
naturalistic English conception may be thought 
in better accord with modern ideas of artistic 
dignity; yet from the medieval standpoint it 
once more shows a relative deficiency in imagi- 
native power. Nor didsuch littleisolated groups 
demand as much of this power for their ar 
rangement or as much architectural skill for 












their placing as the large compositions which 
so often adorn the c hurches of France. Study- 
ing the larger figures we find them also more 
naturalistic in aim than the best French work, 
which, be it noted, is a full century earlier in 
date. But the aim is not worked out to greater 
truth of effect nor to so high a degree of 
beauty. ‘The sculptors who labored at Wells 
were very remarkable artists, but they had not 
the high inspiration nor the fine technical skill 
that their French contemporaries and prede- 
cessors showed; they did not attempt the 
noblest problems which medieval architecture 
permitted ; nor is their work so integrally part 
and parcel of the building as what we see at 

Amiens, Rheims, or Chartres. But the burden 
of responsibility for the latter fact at least 


THE EAST-END OF THE 
should of course be laid on the architect rather 
than the sculptor himself. 

In the central gable stand twelve angels ina 
row, with the twelve apostles above them, while 
in the three great niches atop of all once sat 
Christ enthroned with the Virgin and St. John, 
The twenty-four figures which, so to say, 
formed their footstool are almost intact; but 
St. John and the Virgin have perished, and 
only the feet of Christ remain. In the central 
portal sits the Virgin again, with the Child in 
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her arms and the serpent under her feet. ‘The 
sculptured series run around the flank of the 
northwest tower, but at the southwest stop with 
the fagade, probably because of the cloister’s 
position. 

When we turn the wind-swept northwest 
shoulder of the church—called “ kill-canon 
corner’ — we see that after all something be- 
yond bulk was gained by placing the tower out- 
side the line of the walls. In a lateral view it 
gives vigor and variety to the long stretch of 
nave, and groups admirably with the project- 
ing north porch. ‘This is Early-English of 
the local type, and antedates, perhaps, both 
nave and western front. Rich arcades cover 
the interior walls, and a lingering Norman 
influence shows in the zigzags which adorn 
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the moldings of the deep portal and in the 
grotesques that mingle with the foliage on 
the capitals of its many shafts. 


x: 

Ir is the palace garden that gives this ca 
thedral an environment which even for Eng- 
land is strikingly fair. ‘The close itself is only the 
green—once a cemetery —stretching in front 
of the church and some distance farther south. 
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At its southwestern corner rises one of its three 
gates, opening from the market-place. Another 
is behind us when we stand as in the picture on 
page 738, and the third is in front of us—the 
Chain-gate under the stairway bridge. Passing 
through this we pass out of the close and see 
the chapter house and the Lady-Chapel sepa- 
rated from the street by a narrow line of gar- 


THE 


den only. But to appreciate their beauty as 
they group with the varied outlines of the 
church itself we must climb the gentle slope 
of Tor Hill and look from the southeast. 
Far off are the western towers, seeming less 
stunted than when, as we stood beneath them, 
they were dwarfed by the great breadth of the 
front. Where choir and transept meet soars 
the central tower with its light pinnacles. ‘The 
few buttresses of the newer part of the choir, 
the low projection of the small eastern transept, 
the richness of the east window, the true oc- 
tagonal shape of the Lady-Chapel (separated 
from the choir-end by the lower roof of the 
retro-choir), and the vaster pinnacled octagon 
of the chapter house—all these are clearly 
seen, supported to the left by the library above 
the cloister walk and the roofs of the palace, 
over a foreground of luxuriant garden and 
against a background of low rolling hills, with 
the town looking very tiny, but the tower of 
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St. Cuthbert’s Church accenting its existence 
afar off to the westward. ‘There is little to 
criticize, much to admire without stint, in the 
exterior of Wells once the fagade is forgotten ; 
and from this point everything seems perfect 
except the unpinnacled tops of the western 
towers. But the best thing of all is the way 
in which all things are grouped—the free 
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yet harmonious connection of the parts, so that 
the individuality of each is manifest yet each 
sustains and emphasizes and belongs to the 
others. In Germany and England we often 
find groups of buildings which may be com- 
posed of inferior elements yet as groups in a 
general distant view could hardly be matched 
in France. A feeling for the picturesque and 
for natural beauty as contributing towards 
it did something to supply among men ot 
Teutonic blood a deficiency in that purely 
architectural power which has always been 
strongest in the Latin races. But among all 
the groups raised by medieval builders, blend- 
ing nature’s charms and art’s together, there 
can be none more perfect than this at Wells, 
where the arrangement is masterly and the 
elements are very beautiful in themselves. 
When, near the spot shown in the picture 
on page 739, we turn our backs on the church 
we see something far less noble but almost 
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more amazing—a palace which makes the 
dream of a poet seem prosaic, it is so big yet 
so pretty, so dignified yet so fantastic, so un- 
natural to our experience yet so natural-look- 
ing here. If ever there has been a romantic 
home it is this. Nota bishop should live in it, 
but some festive young seignior with hawks 
and hounds, going out daily over the draw- 
bridge on a milk-white horse with the longest 
possible tail; and on the moat, instead of a 
stout youth in knickerbockers pushing himself 
about in a punt with a pole, there ought to 
have been a boat shaped like a swan with a 
silken canopy and a troubadour to sing be- 
neath the oriels. I don’t know whether or not 
we might have gone inside the palace, but 
who could wish it? No 

modern family, clerical or ET eT 
lay, could “live up” to 
such an exterior, But not 
seeing is believing; not 
seeing, we could fancy 
them still clad in brocades 
and treading on rushes, 
and shivering when the 
tapestries wave as the wind 
blows in winter through the 
patched walls and sagging 
roofs. 

Patched the walls are in 
truth, though probably the 
wind is well enough kept 
out. There is no more “ de- 
sign” to the building as a 
whole than continuity in its 
fabric, where each scar and 
rent seems to have been re- 
paired with the first mate- 
rial that came to hand, and 
where time and weather 
have blended all diverse 
notes of color into a soft 
general redness contrast- 
ing, just as a painter would 
have it, with the vivid 
green of the vines. ‘There 
was a big magnolia bloom- 
ing against one wall to give 
the last imaginable touch 
of poetic beauty. 
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pounds of unrelated bits which the scene- 
painter loves to imagine. But how often have 
we wished that we could see something real 
with half the picturesqueness of the scene- 
painter’s unrealities. Here we find it—some- 
thing real that looks utterly unreal; a house 
where all the vandalism and unreason of the 
past have but worked together for the good 
of the eye that is wise enough to forget for a 
moment the meaning of architectural unity, 
to ask only for effective massing, for charming 
contrasts of color and a mellow air of antiquity 
and romance. 

A little way back of the palace a great epis 
copal hall, the largest in all England, was built 
before the end of the thirteenth century. Now 














John of Tours first built 
the palace with the mate- 
rials of Gisa’s structures. Joceline began to 
rebuild it, adding a chapel, and giving the 
house itself the vaulted lower story and great 
upper hall which still remain, much altered in 
feature and function. It would be difficult and 
not a little painful to trace its later history of 
addition, defacement, and repair. From the 
architectural point of view its exterior has not 
much more merit now than those curious com- 


THE VICAKS' CLOSI 

the picturesqueness of its ruin contrasts with 
the picturesque preservation of its older neigh 
bor. Four octagonal turrets and four tall win 
dows stand in a mantle of ivy, and beyond 
them still stretch the gardens, rising to a ter- 
race whence there is another admirable view 
of the mighty cathedral pile, and far off to 
the south the silhouette of Glastonbury shows 
against the sky. 
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The front of the deanery, looking on the 
north side of the cathedral green near the Vi- 
cars’ Close, was rebuilt in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but inside its square courtyard the work 
of the fifteenth century may still be seen. Here 
Henry VII. was housed, the palace being in 
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too forlorn a state, when Perkin Warbeck’s 
insurrection brought him to the west. 

But nothing at Wells is more charming, 
nothing is quite so individual, as the Vicars’ 
Close. ‘The canons lived around the cathe- 
dral close in separate houses, hardly a trace of 
which remains. ‘The vicars—their deputies 
or assistants — were scattered about in the 
town until, in plaintive Latin verses, they pe- 
titioned Ralph of Shrewsbury to give them an 
abiding place. Here he housed them, in two 
rows of tiny homes, shut in at the north by a 
library and a chapel, and at the south by 
a gateway with a gallery above opening into a 
refectory, and into the staircase that connected 
with the church. Once there were forty-two 
houses, each with a single occupant who slept 
and found retirement in its two cozy rooms, 
but dined in common with his fellows, studied 
and worshiped with them in their private 
library and chapel, and went with them over 
their private bridge when his duties called 
him to the cathedral church. Here indeed 
the ideal of celibate, scholastic, religious life 
must have been attained by those who sought 
it with a pure heart and a quiet mind. Nor 
does the atmosphere of the place seem much 
changed despite all the changes it has seen. 
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Little of Shrewsbury’s Decorated work re- 
mains, but that would matter less had the 
reconstructions of the Perpendicular period 
been the last. Only one of the houses is intact 
inside. When priests were permitted to marry, 
even a priest could not live in two rooms; and 
gradually several homes have been 
thrown into one and laymen have 
been allowed to live inthem. Yet in 
the soft glamour of a September twi- 
light it was easy to repeople the in- 
closure with its ancient figures, almost 
easy to imagine that theirs must have 
been an enviable life. 

In choosing twelve English cathe- 
drals for description there are others | 
could not have helped preferring to 
Wells did its church stand quite by 
itself. But its group of minor build- 
ings gives it a claim which could not 
possibly be overlooked. ‘To disassoci- 
ate an English cathedral from its sur- 
roundings is as though, in portraying 
a great tree, one should lop off the 
lateral branches; and here the tree 
is not only beautiful but unique. 
Here, much better than anywhere 
else, we can see what in medieval 
times was the aspect of a cathedral 
church served by a body of priests 
who were not monks, by a large col- 
legiate chapter. Even the loveliness 
of the general picture at Wells pales 
before its historic interest. 


X. 


Iv is popularly said in Wells that three rail- 
ways make it difficult to get there and four 
would make it quite impossible. ‘The trains by 
which we came from the south certainly 
showed that we were not on a great highway 
of travel. ‘They loitered and paused, and gave 
up their burdens to one another, and then hur- 
ried a little and loitered again and brought us 
in at last some three hours late. But they 
loitered through one of the most beautiful dis- 
tricts of England, and they brought us in at 
sunset to a first impression of incomparable 
charm; and we felt that they must know this 
to be their chief if not their only duty. 

In truth, Wells is such a little, quiet city 
that it seems as though no stranger could come 
except for the cathedral’s sake. It is the ex- 
treme example of a town which owing its life 
to the cathedral’s existence still visibly con- 
fesses the debt. We are surprised to find that 
it ever wished for a parish church like 5t. 
Cuthbert’s — surprised that it dared to realize 
its wish and give the cathedral towers a rival. 
Were there space for much else, now that art 
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has had its share, it would be interesting to 
trace the inner history of the town, for there 
isnone which comes nearer to reproducing, on 
a humble scale, the story of those foreign towns 
where the bishop ruled bodies as well as souls. 
But there would be little to tell of the figure 
Wells has made in outside happenings. It can 
never have been much more important than it 
is to-day, and when its bishops achieved na- 
tional fame they played their parts at a dis- 
tance. 

I have spoken of those who fathered its 
beautiful buildings, down to Bishop Beck- 
ington. There was little left for him to add to 
the church itself, but his accessory works were 
manifold; and in the town he did so much that 
for generations after his death the mayor and 
corporation went annually in state to pray for 
pis soul by the chantry which our ungrateful 
time has uprooted and defaced. Before his 
day there were prelates who had not been re- 
markable as builders only, but a more curious 
line succeeds him. He was followed by Oliver 
King (1495-1503), who was potent at court 
under Edward IV. and Henry VII. Next 
came an Italian, Hadrian de Castello, if I 
may use the word of one who really never 
came at all. He had been legate in Scotland, 
and after his return to Rome Archbishop Mor- 
ton caused him to be named Bishop of Here- 
ford. From this see he was transferred, still in 
Rome, to Wells; and in Rome he was one day 
asked to breakfast with the Borgia who was 
pope. The rest of the story is familiar, though 
one rarely remembers that its hero the cardi- 
nal was likewise Bishop of Bath and Wells — 
the story of the poisoned cup meant for Cas- 
tello but drunk by the pope and his son Cesar. 
I:ven after this Castello had no thoughts of 
England. He headed a conspiracy against 
Leo X., failed, fled, and was never heard of 
again. What a contrast between a wolf in 
shepherd’s clothing like this and a Beckington 
or a Joceline! And the next name has still a 
different flavor, being the great Wolsey’s. He 
resigned to take Durham’s chair instead, and 
was replaced by Clerk, who carried to the pope 
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King Henry’s “ Defense of the Faith,” and 
afterwards to the Duke of Cleves his pleasant 
message with regard to Queen Anne’s divorce. 
Barlow was bishop when Mary came to the 
throne, fled to the Continent, and in Elizabeth’s 
day was the first Protestant prelate at Chi- 
chester. Bourne was Mary’s appointee, turned 
out by Elizabeth in his turn. Barkley began 
the unbroken Protestant line in the year 1560. 
Thirty years later Bishop Montague largely 
rebuilt the palace and Joceline’s chapel, but a 
more famous name is Laud’s. Bishop first of 
St. David’s in Wales, and then of Bath and 
Wells, he passed on to London and to Can- 
terbury. For another really noted prelate we 
must look ahead nearly sixty years to Ken, of 
whose appointment in 1685 one of the few 
anecdotes is told that reflect much credit on 
Charles II. As canon of Winchester, Ken had 
refused the king’s request to take Nell Gwynn 
beneath his roof. When the see of Bath and 
Wells was vacant in after years Charles was 
asked who should fill it, and answered,—so the 
tale runs,—“ Who but the brave little man that 
would not give poor Nelly a lodging?” At 
all events Ken’s independence, no less than 
his simplicity, piety, and learning, were proved 
during every day of his episcopal life. In his 
time Wells for once came conspicuously be- 
fore the public eye. The battle of Sedgemoor 
was fought only a short distance away, and 
Kensheltered the refugees, and, with the Bishop 
of Ely, ministered to Monmouth on the scaffold. 
He was one of the seven bishops then tried and 
acquitted at Westminster, and one of the nor- 
jurors after William and Mary came to the 
throne. Deprived of his see, he died in 1711 
at Longleat. Bishop Kidder, who succeeded 
him, is chiefly remembered by the manner of 
his death. He was crushed in his bed by the 
fall of a chimney on the palace during the great 
storm of 1703 which wrecked the Eddystone 
lighthouse. In all times the bishops of Wells 
have frequently come from the humbler neigh- 
boring sees of Wales, and not a few of them 
have passed to still more exalted chairs in other 
parts of England. 
M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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LITTILE more than a hundred 
years ago the region lying to 
the north of Massachusetts be- 
tween the Connecticut River 
and Lake Champlain was al- 
most an unknown land to any 
but the hunter, the Indian, and the Indian 
fighter. Of it the world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury only knew that its untamed wildness had 





been threaded since the old colonial days by 
the war-paths of Indians and Frenchmen, and 
out of its wide and endless forests came in slow 
rafts along the ancient thoroughfares of the 
great lake, the Richelieu, and the St. Lawrence, 
some mighty pines “ for the masting of his Maj- 
esty’s navy,” and valuable peltry of beaver and 
otter. 

As the forests went down before the ax of 
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the pioneers this wild corner of New England 
slowly grew to be an agricultural country, and 
for many years after it became a State it was 
nothing more. Except asa field for the lumber- 
man it seemed to have no other choice; for 
the Green Mountains had not yet given proof 
that they were created for anything more than 
to save the State from the abominable name 
of “ New Connecticut,” nor had the rocky hills 
made any sign that in more than a literal sense 
they “held the world together.” 

‘Though the presence in Vermont of that 
finer limestone called marble was long ago 
known, and a quarry of black marble was 
worked in the Isle La Motte before the 
Revolution, any extensive quarrying of marble 
was not begun till within the memory of men 
now living. At several places in western Ver- 
mont quarries were opened years ago, but 
from one cause or another most of them were 
abandoned. Some men lost fortunes in work- 
ing quarries that proved worthless, some just 
missed their reward by exhausting their means 
at the point of success, and some gained for- 
tunes. 

Governor Proctor (now Secretary of War) 
said to the tariff commission of 1882: “ In this 
countryan undeveloped marble quarry is of little 
value, and it is fair to say that the present value 
of our quarries represents what has been ex- 
pended in developing them. We estimate 80 
per cent. of this value as labor, 15 per cent. ma- 
chinery,and 5 per cent. as marble in the ledge. 
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QUARRY Lor. 
It cost from $40,000 to $75,000 to get the first 
salable marble from a Vermont quarry.” 

At first beds of fine, compact marble were 
not valued, and only easily worked white mar- 
ble seemed desirable. White marble was found 
near trap dikes; and the numerous joints oc- 
curring there lessened the labor of quarrying, 
and were thought to add to the value of the 
quarry. Now the marble taken from such 
places is not esteemed, as it does not endure 
exposure to the weather, and is full of hidden 
joints or “tight cuts,” at which it is apt to 
break. 

Early in this century marble was quarried 
and worked in Middlebury, where, it is claimed 
by many of his contemporaries, the sawing of 
marble with strips of soft iron and sand and 
water was invented—or rather re-invented — 
by a boy named Isaac Markham. The claim is 
disputed by others, and all the credit given to 
Dr. Judd — not of inventing the method, but of 
introducing it at his marble works in Middle- 
bury, since it is a well-established historical 
fact that this method was employed in very 
ancient times. Dr. Judd certainly profited most 
by the device, which, with improvements of 
his own, he applied and had in successful oper- 
ation in his mill till the time of his death, in 
1837. 

If the boy of ten years did conceive this 
idea of cutting marble, it would be interesting 
to know what suggested it to his young mind. 
Was it some childish toy, or the wearing of the 
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potholes in the rocks of the river bed by stones 
and sand and the rushing, whirling water of 
Otter Creek? Some one says he got the 
idea from seeing a marble worker smoothing 
his slabs with stone, sand, and water. Cer- 
tainly he had never read of the marble-saw- 
ing of the ancients. His sister tells of his 
making a model, with saws of narrow strips 
of sheet iron placed in a gang which was pro- 
pelled backward and forward by means of a 
crank turned with his hand, and that Dr. Judd 
saw this and was much interested. 

Some years after the Middlebury quarry was 
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operated, a quarry was opened and worked in 
a small way by Goddard & Ward in West 
Rutland, not far from where the great quarries 
now are. They quarried to no great depth, 
and only in rude and primitive fashion, split 
ting out thin slabs which were chipped and 
smoothed into such shape as served for the 
unpretentious tombstones of those days. South- 
ward, in Middletown, a quarry was opened and 
the marble hauled by teams over the hills to 
then far-away ‘Troy and a market. 

Captain Gilmore, a gentleman who was 
early interested in the marble business, says 
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that when a boy, sixty years ago, he remembers 
going hunting with the “hired man” over 
the ground where the West Rutland quarries 
now are. It was sterilé pasture land then, 
overgrown with cedars, and the white ledges 
cropped out here and there, gleaming like 
patches of snow among the dark evergreens. 









No one 
dreamed of 

the immense wealth 

this barren pasture roofed. 

‘Yo the farmer it was but a poor 
sheep range; to the hunter, good 

cover for partridges; and no one else gave 
it a thought. 

About 1836, when the sheep pasture was so 
cheaply valued that it was refused as security 
for a debt of a few hundred dollars, William 
I’, Barnes started a kiln there for burning the 
marble into lime. He soon conceived the idea 
of manufacturing tombstones of the marble, 
and for a portion of the westward-sloping pas- 
ture and the adjoining swamp gave anold horse, 
valued at seventy-five dollars, ‘The then oozy 
swamp is fertile farm land to-day; and in the 
hillside that day so cheaply sold now lie 
nearly all the West Rutland quarries, worth 
millions of dollars —if not a kingdom, at least 
a regal fortune for a horse. Onecanbut wonder 
if his owner valued the horse as he ought when 
he came to know what he had given for him, 
or if he hated the poor beast with the blind 
hate men feel for the dumb things through 
which they work out their own misfortune. 

Forty years later this pioneer in the marble 
industry, the man who unlocked this vault 
of treasure, found his death where he had 
found his fortune — killed by the falling of a 
block of marble in his quarry. He was a gen- 
uine Yankee, but with more love of home than 
is common to his race; for when, in his boy- 
hood, his parents went to the great West, he 
chose rather to cast his lot in his native State. 
Though he had the Yankee sharpness and 
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“push,” he had not the hardness that so often 

goes with them ; for it is told of him that when 

asked why he employed certain aged men whose 

movements were so slow and feeble that they 

accomplished little, he replied that they had 

grown old in his service, and he could not now 

turn them off and deprive them of their only 
means of livelihood. 

Irom Mr. Barnes’s small beginning 

grew the enormous marble 

business of West Rut- 

land. Within ten 

years after 


his 
purchase 
of the ledge, BRINGING DOWN 


at least three com- 

panies were organized and 

working quarries there. Yet for 

some years the business was neither 
large nor very profitable. ‘There were no rail- 
roads in Vermont, and all the marble quarried 
had to be hauled by teams twenty-five miles 
to Whitehall, the nearest shipping point. 

Furthermore, it was difficult to introduce 
American marble. People would not believe 
it could be so good as foreign marble; for, 
though its purity of color and firmness were 
not to be gainsaid, its durability was doubted. 
But the test of fifty years’ exposure in this 
most variable and trying climate has proved 
the West Rutland marble superior in this qual- 
ity to any foreign marble. 

The advantages held by Italian over Ameri- 
can quarrymen, in the small amount of ma- 
chinery and the cheapness of their labor, is 
shown in the report to the tariff commission of 
1882 made by Governor Redfield Proctor of 
the Vermont Marble Company, in Suther- 
land Falls and Rutland. “The marble in 
Italy is blasted out, tumbled down the moun- 
tain, and roughly dressed by hand and loaded 
on carts to be drawn to the vessels, not even 
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a derrick being used till it reaches the seaport. 
In America it is cut from the quarries entirely 
by machinery. Our quarries require skilled 
labor to manage this machinery. We pay for 
labor of all classes an average of $1.75 per 
day. ‘The Italian quarrymen pay less than 
one-third of this, and have no capital in quar- 
rying machinery. In the Italian quarries the 
price of labor for the men who prepare the 
blocks of marble is from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a day, and of those who do the 
blasting forty-five cents a day. Our cheapest 
labor is $1.35 a day.” 

In 1851 a line of railroad running near the 
quarries was completed, and the business be- 
gan to take on something of its present pro- 
portions. A mill was built with eight gangs of 
saws—a wonder then, running in the daytime 
for nine months of the year. ‘The same com- 

pany has now forty-eight gangs of 

saws at West Rutland, with 

from eight to forty saws 

in each gang, run- 

ning night 
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and day 

the yearround, 
working up the mar- 
ble from their three quar- . 
ries. Besides this they yearly 

ship ten thousand tons or so to be 
worked up by other mills. At the Suther- 
land Falls mills there are sixty-three gangs of 
saws running day and night. 

The gangs of saws—if a smooth-edged strip 
of soft iron may be called a saw —are worked 
by a mighty engine of three hundred horse 
power ; and the teeth of the saws are furnished 
by sand continually piled on top of the block 
and washed into the kerfs by a steady drip of 
water from above. 

Anthon says the art of cutting marble into 
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thin slabs by saws and sand and water is of 
high antiquity, and probably Oriental in its 
origin. Different kinds of sand were used ac 
cording to the hardness of the stone, emery 
being used for the hardest. 

In his “ Natural History” (Book XXXVL., 
Chap. 9) this method of sawing stone is de- 
scribed by Pliny : “ This division, though appar- 
ently effected by the aid of iron, is in reality 
effected by sand ; thesaw acting only by pressing 
upon the sand, within a very fine cleft in the 
stone as it is moved to and fro.” In Chap. 6: 
“The most ancient instance of this practice, 
so far as I know, is found in the palace of 
Mausolus at Halicarnassus, the walls of which 
in brick are covered with marble of Procone- 
sus.” ‘Thus it seems this process of sawing mar- 
ble was invented more than twenty-two cen- 
turies ago. 

The sawing-mill is not a cheerful place. 
[dampness pervades it, and under the low roof 
stretch the long, dim vistas, ending in gloom, 
between the gangs of incessantly swinging 
saws. ‘The polished, shining engine is shut 
apart from it, and all is dull and somber, un- 

relieved by any touch of color, except as 

a bar of sunshine slants athwart it 

from the wide doors, gilding 

a grimy post or beam, 

or corner of a 

dripping, 


besmirched block of marble, or paving a bit of 
the earthen floor with gold, or as the red shirt 
of a workman flashes into the light. 

The machinery growls and hisses as it gnaws 
the stone like some monstrous beast in its den 
over its prey, and hardly another sound is 
heard. ‘The lusty outdoor bawl of the ox 
teamster sinks here to the pervading growl, 
and the whistle of his lash attunes itself to the 
swish of the saws. 
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By the earlier methods blasting was greatly be marble of an inferior quality, or it may not 
employed, but the ungovernable “ villainous be marble at all. ‘The dip should be so great 
saltpeter” spoiled many a goodly ton of as to take the beds below the action of frost 
valuable marble. Now gunpowder is only and sun. ‘This is the case at West Rutland, 
used for uncovering the layers of sound mar- where, in all the quarries worked for eighty 
ble which lie under those that Father Time rods along the westering hillside, the strike 
has been for ages working after his own de- being nearly north and south, the dip is no- 
structive fashion, with frost and rain and sun where less than 25° E., while in one, at least, 
for his tools. it plunges towards the earth’s center at an an- 

When these are reached the blocks are chan- gle of 85°. According to the “ Report on the 
neled around with drills, and then “gadded Geology of Vermont,” published in 1861, the 
up” by drilling in a line holes six inches or so. twelve beds then worked in the southernmost 
apart, into which iron wedges are driven, sun- quarry had an aggregate thickness of forty- 
dering and raising the blocks from their bed, seven feet. 
after that to be hoisted out with derricks. For Each has its distinguishing characteristics ; 
many years this channeling was done with and beginning on the eastern or top layer, we 
hand drills. Now, however, in all the large find the name and thickness of each to be as 
quarries there are steam channeling machines, follows: 
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biting the rock with diamond teeth, and do- 1. Upper blue layer..... ...... .4 feet thick. 
ing the work of many men. By machines, too, 2. Upper white layer........ -- 3 “* 6in. “ 
much of the drilling for “ gadding up” isdone. 3 wane oe layer < 2 
As marble of good quality is rarely found : Striped - me we Bin. « 
near the surface, because of the action upon 6. New white “ 4 feet “ 
it of atmospheric forces, the working of strata 7. Wedged white “ from 8 in. to2 “  6in, “ 
horizontal or nearly so at the surface seldom 5+ Muddy : - - 
‘ g. Striped green Vs a* ” 


proves profitable ; for though the outcrop may jo, Camphor gum“ 
be fine marble, its exposure will have made 11. White " 
it unsound, and the stratum beneath it may 12. Blue 9 - » 3 fect Oin, “ 
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STATUE FOR Tilt 


In the other quarries the layers are of dif- 
ferent thicknesses, bearing various names. 

About the mills and quarries one frequently 
sees the old-time ox-teams, that in these fast 
modern days have almost vanished from the 
farm. Here they haul away cart-loads of waste 
and rubbish, and drag huge blocks of rough 
marble into the mills, or sawn slabs and cubes 
from them, on those rude and primitive drags 
known to farm-folk as stone-boats. Passing 
close beside a deliberate ox-team and its bawl- 
ing driver comes a puffing locomotive, tug- 
ging its long train of cars up the track among 
the towering piles of unhewn marble. Side by 
side work the old and the new, each performing 
better than the other could its proper task. 

Governor Proctor says there has been little 
marble exported from this country. “ We have 
sent several shipments to London within the 
last two years. What was sent to London was 
in slabs mostly, for mantel work, tablets in 
walls, and so forth. But there has been no trade 
established there ; and there is but little chance 
of establishing one, because they can get man- 
tels so cheaply from Italy that it covers pretty 
much all the ground. America consumes as 
much marble as all the rest of the world to- 
gether. ‘The amount of trade is so much less 
in any foreign country than it is in this that 
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it is not worth competing for now.” In a let- 


ter dated July 29, 1885, he tells me: 


Our exportations are mainly to Australia. I re- 
ferred to that business in the tariff commission 
report as of little account, but for the last two 
years we have sent an agent from our San Francisco 
branch to Australia and New Zealand, and we have 
got a large and very satisfactory trade in all the 
principal towns in those colonies. We ex- 
port very little marble for statuary purposes. Most 
of the American sculptors either reside in Italy o1 
have their work done there, not on account of the 
marble, but on account of the skilled workmen ; 
and of course they would naturally use that marble 
if it was as good as American. | think the best of 
the Italian is better for statuary that is to be kept 
within doors, because it is a little harder and can 
be cut to finer lines; but though harder than the 
Rutland white marble, for some cause not yet fully 
understood no Italian marble will stand exposure 
to the weather in any climate as well as the Amer- 
ican. The Italian is about as hard as the Suther- 
land Falls, which is none of it white... . Our 
layers of white marble are growing harder as we go 
into the earth. - The amount of marble used 
for statuary purposes is very insignificant It is of 
no commercial importance whatever. I presume 
not more than a car-load is brought into America 
yearly. We supply a good deal for nice work in 
churches, especially for the work about the altars 
in large Catholic cathedrals. There are in connec- 
tion with these oftentimes figures and a great deal 
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of work for which statuary marble is used. Mr. 
Mead and Mr. Powers have both expressed to me the 
highest opinion of Vermont marble for statuary pur- 
poses, but they must have men to do the work from 
their designs who have been trained to the business 
from youth, and they could find no such men in 
this country. Mr. Mead has executed some life-size 
statuesof Vermont marble. His heroic statue of Ethan 
Allen in our Vermont State House is made of it. 


American quarries furnish as much thin mar- 
ble for furniture and mantels as do the for- 
eign quarries. We supply more for cemetery 
work and an immense amount of building 
marble. Probably half of the total production 
of the country goes into building marble. 
“None of that,” says Governor Proctor, “ is 
brought in. ‘That is sold here at a price 
that would not pay freight from Italy.” ‘The 
superior excellence of marble as a_ building 
stone consists in its strength and durability, 
its resistance to heat, and its non-absorption 
of water. It is also claimed by producers that 
building marble can now be obtained as 
cheaply as any other building stone. In a 
series of tests of building stones undertaken in 
the interest of the fire-insurance business Dr. 
Cutting found that seven varieties of marble, 
including all those commonly used for building 
purposes, are uninjured at 800 degrees. Of 
these, three are uninjured until the heat is suf- 
ficient to change them into quicklime, which 
heat must exceed 1200 degrees and be con- 
tinuous for sure time. 
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Great numbers of headstones are made here 
for the soldiers of the Union who fell in the 
late war. The stones are shaped and polished 
by machinery, and the lettering is done by 
the sand blast. Boys set the inscription on 
the face with metal letters fastened in place 
with shellac, and the miniature sand-storm 
rapidly cuts away the unprotected surface. 
In this manner the name, company, regiment, 
and rank of a soldier are put upon a stone 
in less than five minutes. Contracts have 
been filled by which 254,000 lettered head- 
stones have been placed in the National ceme- 
terles at an expense to the Government of 
$864,000. 

Marble is as common in Rutland as bricks 
and cheaper stones are in othertowns. There 
are great shining rubbish-heaps of it about 
the quarries and mills, and there are roadways 
of it, and sidewalks flagged with broad squares 
of it, and floors tiled with it, till one’s eyes al- 
most tire of the sight of marble. Men carry 
on ordinary traffic and live common lives 
within marble walls, and some, it is said, think 
marble, and talk marble, and live on marble, 
till they themselves turn to stone. One such 
perhaps I saw, for asking some questions in a 
marble office that stood among the quarries, 
what I took to be a statue writing with a stylus of 
steel on tablets of stone turned its hard eyes 
upon me for a momentand answered me, aston- 
ishing me more by speaking at all than by the 
manner of the reply, which if coming from 
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fleshly lips might have been thought rather 
coldly and unwillingly given. 

In the great pits, yawning wider and deeper 
every year, men and engines, in sunshine and 
in storm, delve all the seasons through. When 
the landscape is bright under the summer sun 
they may be seen, like ants toiling in their cells, 
hundreds of feet below the surface. Now and 
then an ant grows into a burly, grimy man, 
climbing the giddy stairs; or a small water- 
carrier, bearing, with careful steps, his heavy 
bucket to the thirsty workmen, at last becomes 
an ant in the moving throngs below. 

In winter, when the barbaric towers of marble 
piled along the quarry’s brink look dingy under 
their whiter copings of snow, such volumes of 
smoke and steam rise out of the caverns that 
more is heard than seen of the workers and 
their work. It is a devils’ caldron, bubbling 
with spit of engines, clink of drills, and mur- 
mur of smothered voices. For an instant a 
dark form is disclosed, as if tossed upward 
from the seething deep; but immediately it 
fades away in a vapory blur and is lost. One 
of these gaping caverns with glittering teeth 
of ice, shining cold and cruel through the curl- 
ing breath of panting hid- 
den engines, might have 
served the old painters as a 
model for the jaws of death. 

That out of this jagged, 
murky pit should come 
beautiful forms seems 
such a miracle as 
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SKETCHING. 


UGUST 24.—In the afternoon 
I go through the little road to- 
wards the west, whose walls are 
spotted with mosses and creep- 
ers, and where the gutters are 
filled with clear, noisy torrents, 

echoing in answer to the general sound of wa- 

ters. Rarely do I meet any one— perhaps some 
trousered peasant girls, drowsily leading pack- 
horses, or naked peasants, with muscles of yel- 
low bronze, carrying brushwood on their backs. 
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the blossoming of the water-lily from the mud 
and ooze of a stagnant pool. As one watches 
the quarried blocks swung slowly up from it 
by the long arms of the derrick the old idea 
of the form imprisoned in the stone is brought 
to mind, and he wonders what the chisel may 
set free from one and another. From this 
clouded stone the jambs and mantel of a fire- 
place, or atombstone ? Shall it mark the point 
where human life centers, or where it finds a 
common, inevitable end? From that huge, 
rough, white cube the stern-faced warrior, or 
smiling girl,or gentle mother and dimpled child? 
One guess he may make with almost certainty 
of them all, that they hold in some form the 
idol worshiped by all mankind —the mighty 
dollar. 

The sunset burns out behind the bristling 
ridges of the ‘l'aconics, and the clink of drills, 
champ of channeling machines, cough of en- 
gines, and shouts of teamsters cease, and there 
is heard only the dull rumble of machinery 
and the monotonous swish of saws in the 
mills. 

The great derricks stand black and_ tall 
against the darkening sky like towering genii 
guarding the stony treasure 
that lies beneath their long, 
gaunt arms and giant web 
of iron guys. Over the 
scene so lately brightened by 

the sun and bustling with 

busy life steal silence, 
weirdness, and gloom. 


Rowland E. Robinson. 


SURFACE, 


FROM JAPAN 





LA FARGE, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


The sun is at its hottest. Above the beat of 
the waters rises the perpetual, strident, inter- 
minable cry of the locusts, like the shrill voice 
of mourners in this abode of tombs —the 
voice of dust and aridity. I turn a corner of 
high wall and tall trees and enter, through 
a dilapidated gateway and up some high 
steps in the wall, an open space whose un- 
known borders are concealed behind the enor- 
mous trunks of cryptomeria. For weeks 
carpenters have been slowly repairing a tem- 
ple building in this court, the big beams and 
planks of freshly cut wood perfuming the place 
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with the smell of cedar. In the grass and on 
the broken pavement lie moldering fragments 
of the older work, still with a waxy covering 
of the red lacquer which holds together the 
dark dusty fibers. 

A little bell-tower, lacquered red, stands 
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near the other entrance to which I pass, That 
one has its wall and high fence all lacquered 
red, and a gateway also red and spotted with 
yellow and gray mosses. Down its big steps I 
go, seeing just before me, through the gigantic 
trees and their gray and red trunks, the face of 
the tall pagoda, which flanks one side of the 
court before Iyéyasii and whose other side turns 
towards the avenue of Iyémitsti. The road upon 
which I come is the avenue of Iyéyasi. Three 
different slopes lead within it to the paved 
court where stands the high Torii of stone, 
through which one goes by the middle path to 
the high steps and the wall, the boundary of 
the temple. ‘lwo great banks, blocked with 
great dressed stones, divide the three paths — 
the central path being cut into wide steps which 
lead up to the Torii. On each of these masses 
of earth and masonry grow great cryptomeria 
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trees, each of their trunks almost filling, from 
side to side, the entire width of the surface. 
They are planted irregularly. As the upper 
ends of the banks are less high from the ground, 
I climb up, and sit to sketch against one of 
the ragged and splintered trunks. For all these 
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late afternoons but one all has been the 
same. Far above me, through the needle 
branches of bright or shadowy green, large 
white clouds roll and spread in a brilliant, 
blotty, wet, blue sky. The court is framed in 
dark green, all above dazzling in light. The 
great ‘Torii stands in the half shade — the edge 
of its upper stone shining as if gilded with 
yellow moss, and stains of black and white 
and rusty red contrasting with the delicate 
gilded inscriptions incised on the lower part of 
the two supporting columns. 

Beyond, the white wall and steps of the tem- 
ple inclosure are crowned with white stone pal- 
ings andared lacquer wall behind them, and the 
red lacquer and bronze-roofed gateway. Here 
and there gold glitters on the carvings and on 
the ends of its many roof beams. Near it the 
great gray tree-trunks are spaced, and out of 





























the green branches shows the corner of the 
stable of the Sacred Horses. Its gray walls 
are spotted in places with gold and color. Be- 
yond it are the red walls of one of the treas- 
ure houses, made of beams with slanting edges; 
and in the gable under its black eaves two 
symbolic animals, the elephant and the tapir, 
are carved and painted gray and white on the 
gilded wall. At this distance the bands of 
many colored ornament make a glimmering 
of nameless color. Farther back in the trees 
spots of heavy black and shining gold mark 
the roofs of other buildings. ‘The great trees 
near me almost hide the great pagoda, and I 
can see of it only a little red, and the green 
under its many eaves, which melts like a haze 
into the green of the trees. 

All these effects of color and shape seem 
but as a decoration of the trees, and as modes 
of enhancing their height and their stillness. 
The great court becomes nothing but a basin 
with highly finished edges, sunk into the mass 
of mountain greenery. ‘The Torii, alone, stands 
lonely and mysterious. On the space between 
its upper stone beams is placed a great blue 
tablet with gold letters that designate the 
sacred posthumous name of Iyéyasii. 

It is late in the year, and the place is no 
longer filled with pilgrims. I look down, oc- 
casionally, on a few stragglers who come up 
the steps below me — a few pilgrims in white 
dresses ; peasants, sometimes with their chil- 
dren; Japanese tourists, who even here, at 
home, seem out of place. ‘This afternoon a 
couple of women, earnestly whispering, sailed 
across the court and turned the corner of the 
avenue of Iyémitsii — with toes turned in, as 
is the proper thing in this land of inversion, 
Their dresses of gray and brown and black 
had all the accentuated refinement of simplicity 
in color which is the character of good taste 
here, and which gives one the gentle thrill of 
new solutions of harmony. Our own absurd- 
ities were not unknown to them, for their_yel- 
vet_slits of eyes were partly hid under eye- 
glasses, in emulation of Boston or Germany. 
‘They might have been ladies; I am not sufti- 
ciently clear yet as to limits: perhaps they were 
geishas, who now, I understand, learn German 
and affect the intellectual look of nearsighted- 
ness. If they were, they were far above the 
two little creatures that posed for me yester- 
day — with all the impatience of girls, who, 
knowing what it was all about, still could not 
put up with the slow ways of Furopean work, 
when their own artists would have been as 
agile and rapid and sketchy as themselves. 

The geishas are one of the institutions of 
Japan; a reminder of old, complete civilizations 
like that of Greece. ‘They are voluntary exiles 
from regular society and family, if one can 
VoL. XL.—go. 
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speak of consent when they are usually 
brought up to their profession of the “ gay 
science ” from early girlhood. They cultivate 
singing and dancing, and often poetry, and alli 
the accomplishments and most of the exqui- 
site politeness of their country. ‘They are the 
ideals of the elegant side of woman. Upon 
them is placed the entertainment of guests, and 
the solace of idle hours, They are the Ae- 
tairai of the old Greeks — and sometimes they 
are all that that name implies. But no one has 
the right to assume it from their profession, 
any more than that all liberties are bordered 
by possible license. 

The two who consented to pose for me, at 
the same price and no more than I should have 
paid them had I called them in to entertain 
me or my guests with singing and dancing, 
were, the one, a town, the other, a country 
girl; and little by little they showed the differ- 
ence, at first very slight to a foreigner, by all 
the many little things which obtain every- 
where. And it was a source of quiet amuse- 
ment for me to see them pasture, in what they 
call their dances, in the very rooms of our 
landlord the priest’s house, where I have so 
often watched him sitting while his pupil bent 
over his writing, an antique picture, like so 
many Eastern scenes of the ideal of contem- 
plative monastic study. But our little priest 
is away, on service at the temple of Iyémitsi, 
and his house is kept for him in his absence by 
some devout lady parishioner, who lent us the 
apartment more convenient than ours, and who 
undoubtedly shared in the amusement herself. 
And I asked myself if there had been a secret 
ceremony of purification afterwards, 

I saw, too, lingering at the corner of Iyé- 
mits, the litter of a great lady, said to be the 
beauty of thecourt ; but I was content to have 
her remain mysterious to me, and tried not to 
regret my indolence, when my companion 
twitted me with his presentation to her, and 
to associate her only with the clear porcelains 
that bear her princely name. And then, again, 
the priests of the temple of Lyéyasii came down 
to meet some prince, looking like great butter- 
flies in green and yellow, and capped with 
their shining black hats. ‘The youngest waved 
his fan at me in recognition, and gaily floated 
back up the high white steps and into the 
sunny inclosures beyond, more and more like 
some winged essence. 


THE FLUTES OF IYEYASU. 


THEN the temple attendants brushed with 
brooms the mosses of the pavement about the 
Torii, and the gates were closed. And I lis- 
tened, until the blaze of the sun passed under 
the green film of the trees, to the fluting of the 
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priests in the sanctuary on the hill. It was like 
a hymn to nature. The noise of the locusts 
had stopped for a time; and this floating 
wail, rising and falling in unknown and in 
comprehensible modulations, seemed to belong 
to the forest as completely as their cry. The 
shrill and liquid song brought back the indefi- 
nite melancholy that one has felt with the dis- 
tant sound of children’s voices, singing of 
Sundays in drowsy rhythms. But these sounds 
belonged to the place, to its own peculiar ge- 
nius — of a lonely beauty, associated with an 
indefinite past, little understood; with death, 
and primeval nature, and final rest. 

The last beams of the sunset made emerald 
jewels of the needles in the twigs above me — 
made red velvet of the powdery edges of bro- 
ken bark, when the distant flutes ceased, and 
I left my study. 

As I came out from the giant trees a great 
wave of the funereal song of the locusts passed 
through the air, leaving me suddenly in a 
greater silence as I came home. ‘Then I 
could hear the rise and fall of the sound of 
our little waterfall in the garden as I stretched 
myself at the flattest on the mats, and Kato 
brought the tea and put it beside me. 


SKETCHING.— THE PAGODA IN RAIN. 


Aucust 26.— This afternoon I returned to 
the entrance of Iyéyasii, and sketched under the 
great trees of the central avenue. The great 
white clouds were there again in the blue 
above, colored as with gold, where they showed 
below through the trees; then they came 
nearer, then they melted together; then sud- 
denly all was veiled, the rain came down in 
sheets, and I was glad of the refuge of the tea 
booths along the eastern wall. It was late, al- 
most evening ; noonethere ; afew pilgrims and 
attendants and priests scurried away through 
the court, disappearing with bare reddened 
legs and wet clogs around the corners of the 
avenues. And the rain persisted, hanging be- 
fore me like a veil of water. I had in front, as 
I sat in the booths, already damp, and gusty 
with drafts, the face of the tall red pagoda 
behind its stone balustrade and at right angles 
to the great Torii that I had been painting. 
‘The great trees were all of one green, their 
near and far columns flattened out with the 
branches into masses of equal values. Through 
them, below, in the few openings to the west, 
the sky was colored with the sunset, as if it 
were clear far over Nan-tai-san. The gold of 
the roofs’ edges and of the painted carvings 
below was light and pale as the sky far away. 
Higher up the gold was bright and clear under 
the rain, which made it glisten; it glowed be- 
tween the brackets of the lower cornices and 
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paled like silver higher up. All the innumer- 
able painted carvings and projections and or- 
naments looked pale behind the rain, while 
the great red mass grew richer as it rose, and 
the bronze roofs, freshly washed, were blacker, 
and the green copper glistened, like malachite, 
on the edges of the vermilion rails, or on the 
bells which hung from the roof corners, against 
the sky or against the trees. The green, wet 
mosses spotted with light the stone flags be- 
low, or glowed like a fairy yellow flame on 
the adjoining red lacquer of the temple fence, 
so drenched now that I could see reflected 
in it the white divisions and still whiter lichens 
of the stone balustrade. Below it the great 
temple wall was blotched with dark purple 
and black lichens, and the columns of the 
Torii were white at the bottom with mosses. Its 
upper cross-arm glistened yellow with their 
growths as if it had caught the sun. But the 
heavy rain was drenching all; and now from 
all the roofs of the pagoda poured lines of water, 
the one within the other, the highest describing 
a great curve that encircled all the others, and 
the whole high tower itself, as if with a length- 
ened aureole of silver drops. It was as if water 
had poured out from the fountain basins, one 
above the other, which the Italian Renaissance 
liked to picture on tall pilasters, even as this one 
was profiled against the sky and distant rain. 
Below, a yellow torrent covered the great court 
as if with an eddying lake, and its course 
rushed down the great steps or made a crested, 
bounding line along the gutters by the walls. 
I watched for a time the beautiful curves drop- 
ping from the roofs of the tower, until all grew 
dark and my coolie arrived to carry paint box 
and easel, and we managed to get home, with 
sketching umbrellas, wet, however, through 
every layer of clothing. 


KIOTO. 

SEPTEMBER 16.—We came into Kioto from 
Osaka, by rail, one fine afternoon. I had a 
half-childish hope of being surprised, a mem- 
ory of days, when, a boy, I read of the great 
forbidden city. Only a few years ago it was 
still forbidden, and now the little respectable 
car was hurrying us there as prosily as older 
life translates the verse of our early dreams. 
We were in September heat and glare. We 
passed over wide spaces of plain, edged by 
sharp mountains, looking hot and barren; 
through great plantations and stretches of 
green, here and there a temple half hidden, 
and over dried river beds. 

The station closed all views on our arrival, 
and the sudden transfer to streets showing no 
European influences was as if we had passed 
through a city’s walls. 
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The first sensation was merely the usual one 
of a whirl through innumerable buildings, 
low, of wood, and more or less the same; ex- 
tremely wide streets, all very clean ; many peo- 
ple; a great bridge across the stony bed of a 
river almost dry; then some trees and little 
gardens and corners of temples with heavy 
roofs, as we turned through little roads and 
drove up to the gate of the hotel inclosure, 
which 1s placed on the edge of the outside 
hills and looks down upon Kioto. We were 
high up, in rooms looking over trees just be- 
low; next to us the corner of temple grounds 
that rounded away out of sight. 

Early on most mornings I have sat out on our 
wide veranda and drawn or painted from the 
great panorama before me —the distant moun- 
tains making a great wall lighted up clearly, 
with patches of burning yellow and white and 
green, against the western sky. The city lies 
in fog, sometimes cool and gray; sometimes 
golden and smoky. The tops of pagodas and 
heavy roofs of temples lift out of this sea, and 
through it shine innumerable little white spots 
of the plastered sides of houses. Great ave- 
nues, which divide the city in parallel lines, 
run off into haze; far away, always shines the 
white wall of the city castle; near us, trees and 
houses and temples drop out occasionally from 
the great violet shadows cast by the mountain 
behind us. Before the city wakes and the air 
clears, the crows fly from near the temples 
towards us, as the great bell of the temple 
sounds, and we hear the call of the gongs 
and indefinite waves of prayer. Occasionally 
a hawk rests uneasily on the thin branches 
below. ‘Then the sun eats up the shadows and 
the vast view unites in a great space of plain 
behind the monotony of the repeated forms 
of the small houses, broken by the shoulders 
of the roofs and pagodas of many temples. 
But near us are many trees and tea-houses 
and gardens, and we are as if in the country. 

We have worked conscientiously as mere 
sight-seers until all is confused as with an in- 
digestion of information. I could hardly tell 
you anything in a reasonable sequence, for in 
and out of what I go to see runs a perpetual 
warp of looking at curios, of which occupa- 
tion I feel every day disgusted and ashamed, 
and to which I return again as a gambler 
might, with the hope of making it all right 
with my conscience by some run of luck, 
This began on our very first day, when at our 
first visit to an excellent merchant, for whom 
we had letters, we spent the hours after din- 
ner looking at the bric-4-brac brought together 
for our purchase or amusement. We had had 
the presentation and disappearance of the 
ladies of the house after their customary gen- 
uflections; and a European dinner, waited 
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upon, in part, by lesser clients of our enter- 
tainer. Meanwhile his one little girl sat be- 
side him, half behind him, and occasionally 
betrayed her secret love for him by gently 
pressing his leg with the sole of her little stock- 
inged foot. Japanese children are one of the 
charms of Japan, and this one is a type of their 
stillness; her sweet, patient face watching the 
talk of the elders, no change in her eyes re- 
vealing anything, but the whole person taking 
everything in—the little delicate person, which 
disappeared in a dress and sash not unlike her 
elders’, except for color. Then there was a visit 
to another merchant, in the oldest house of 
the city, built low, so that none might per- 
chance look down upon the sovereign lord’s 
procession. Display of family relics — marriage 
gifts and ¢rousseaus complete, of the past; 
marriage dresses of the same time, symbolical 
in color— white, red, and finally black. We 
are told to notice that the gold and silver fit- 
tings of precious lacquers are wanting, because 
many years ago some sumptuary edict of the 
Tokugawa government suddenly forbade the 
display or use of the precious metals in excess 
—a gradation to be determined by inspecting 
officials — for persons who, like merchants, 
should not pretend to pass a certain line. 

Then, owing to other letters, we have paid our 
devoirs to the governor, and called, and subse- 
quently received the polite attentions of his in- 
telligent secretary. Under his guidance we visit 
the School of Art and see boys sketching, and 
enter rooms of drawing, devoted respectively 
to the schools of the north and the south. 

And we visit the school for girls, where the 
cooking-class is one bloom of peach-like com- 
plexions, like a great fruit-basket; where the 
ladylike teacher of gymnastics and child eti- 
quette wears divided skirts; where the rooms 
for the study of Chinese classics and history 
contain a smaller number of fair students, 
looking more reasonable and much paler ; and 
where, on admiring in the empty painting- 
class a charming sketch of Kioto wharves, 
like the work of some lesser Rico, I am told 
that the fair artist has disappeared — married, 
just as if it had happened with us at home. 
But with a difference worth weighing gravely, 
for our guide and teacher informs me that the 
aim of this education is not to make girls in- 
dependent, but rather to make more intelligent 
and useful daughters, sisters, or wives. And in 
this old-fashioned view I came to recognize the 
edges of a great truth, 

Then temples, for Kioto is a city of tem- 
ples ; and every day some hours of hot morn- 
ing have been given to visits, all of which 
make a great blur in my mind. The general 
memory is impressive and grand; the details 
run one into the other. 
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Thus we are paying dear for sight-seeing, 
but it is impossible to set aside the vague curi- 
osity which hates to leave another chance un- 
turned. And when again shal] I return, and 
see all these again? Now, however, all is as- 
sociated with heat and glare, and with the 
monotony of innumerable repeated impres- 
sions, differing only in scale. Still, probably, 
when I shall have left, I shall recall more 
clearly and separately the great solemn masses 
of unpainted wood, for which early forests 
have been spoiled; the great size of. their 
timbers, the continuous felicity of their many 
roofings, the dreary or delicate solemnity of 
their dark interiors, the interminable recurrence 
of paintings by artists of the same schools; 
the dry and arid courtyards, looked at, in this 
heat of weather, from the golden shadows, 
where are hidden sometimes lovely old stat- 
ues, sometimes stupid repetitions; images of 
the whole race of earlier Shoguns; the harsh 
features of the great ‘Taiko-sama, the sleek and 
subtle face of the great lyéyasi, or the form of 
Kwan-on, carved by early art, leaning. her 
cheek on long fingers; or noble tapestried fig- 
ures, rich in color and intensity of spotting, 
painted by the Buddhist Cho-Den-Su. . . 

I should like to describe the temple ceilings, 
in which are set the lacquered coffers of the 
war junk of Taiko, or of the state carriage of 
his wife. . . . 

I have sketched in his reception hall, peo- 
pled to-day only by specters of the past— with 
gilt and painted panels on which may have 
looked the great lyéyasii, who was to succeed 
him, and the blessed Xavier, and the early 
Jesuits, and the chivalric Christian lords who 
were to die on great battlefields. And close 
to a great room, where many monks bent over 
peaceful books, the little closet, with dainty 
shelves, in which ‘l'aiko looked at the heads of 
his dead enemies, brought there for inspection. 

And we have gone up into the plain little 
pavilion, sacred to the ceremonies of tea-drink- 
ing, where the rough and shrewd adventurer 
offered to grim, ambitious warriors, as honorific 
gue for hard service, the simple little cups 
of glazed clay that collectors prize to-day. 

I run over these associated details, because 
certainly the question of the great buildings is 
too weighty for my present mood, But the 
greater part of the romance of Japan is called 
up at every moment by what we see just now. 

At Uji, among the tea gardens, we stopped 
on our way to Nara, the older capital, to see 
the temple of Bio-do-in and its “ Phoenix hall,” 
built in wood, that is now over eight hundred 
years old; its statues; its half-defaced paint- 
ings of the “ Paradise in the West”; its high, 
dusty ceiling, inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; and 
its sweet-toned bell. 
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And we saw the legendary bow of Yorimasa, 
which you will recall with me whenever you 
see a picture of the bow of the moon, across 
which flies the Japanese cuckoo. It was here 
that he defended Uji bridge, with a forlorn hope, 
against the army of the Taira, that his prince 
might have time to escape ; and here, at Bio- 
do-in, while his last followers kept off the rush 
of the enemy, Yorimasa ran himself through 
with his sword, as a final duty paid to the 
honor of Japan. 

On this side of the bridge, as I walked up 
other temple steps, hedged in by trees, with 
our friend Oye-San, the violet butterflies and 
blue dragon-flies crossed our path in every bar 
of sunshine. 

At the monastery of Kurodani, on the edge 
of the mountain near us, are shown the graves 
of Nawozane and of the young Atsumoni, 
whom he killed in battle. We are shown the 
portrait of the victim, painted in sorrow by 
the victor, and the pine tree still stands upon 
which the warrior hung his armor when, tor- 
mented by remorse, he carried out his vow of 
never more bearing arms, and sought this 
place to enter religion and pray for the soul 
of the youth he had unwillingly slain. Strange 
flower of human pity, blooming out of the 
blood of civil wars like some story of Italy 
in the coeval day of St. Francis. 

At that time the great war of the Genji 
and the Heike was devastating Japan, and in 
1184, in a great battle by the sea, Yoshitsune, 
the hero of romance of Japan, serving his 
brother Yoritomo, whose story I told you at 
Nikko, defeated the Heike, and the “death 
of Atsumori” took place. This delicate boy, a 
prince of the Heike, scarcely sixteen years 
old, met in the battle the veteran Nawozane. 
Atsumori had fought bravely on the shore, 
having at first fled, and then returned, forcing 
his horse through the water. The greater 
strength of the older man prevailed, and the 
child fell under the blows of the powerful man- 
at-arms. When Nawozane disengaged his ene- 
my’s helmet, intending to take off the usual 
trophy of a head, the sight of the youthful 
face recalled his own son slain in battle, and 
he hesitated at inflicting on other parents a 
suffering like his own. But if he did not kill 
him others would, and his reputation would 
be endangered — daudis cupido. He killed him, 
Atsumori bravely meeting death, and bore off 
the terrible trophy. ‘Then, in the revulsion of 
remorse, he vowed himself to a religious life ; 
he restored to Atsumori’s father the son’s fair 
head and his armor, and, going to Kioto, be- 
came a disciple in religion of the holy Honen 
Shonin, the founder of Kurodani; and there, 
near its lovely garden, are the tombs of the 
man and of the boy. 
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Or, while we are thinking of heads cut off, 
I pass again and again a lofty monument, 
under great trees, on a wide avenue beauti- 
(filly macadamized and kept in the trim of 
our Central Park, along which ride officers in 
Western uniform, or pass the police, in a dress 
whose type is borrowed from at least three 
European states. Under this tomb are buried 
the ears and noses of the Koreans, slain in the 
wars that Hideyoshi waged at the end of the 
sixteenth century. They were carried here as 
more convenient than the heads, the usual 
evidence of work well done, brought by the 
warriors to their commander. The memory 
of what the great pile means serves to con- 
fuse still more my admiration of the ultra- 
modern success of the wide carriage drive on 
which it stands. 


SEPTEMBER 19.—We spent the late after- 
noon and earlyevening in the stateapartmentsof 
the temple of the Green Lotus, where we looked 
at strange dances and listened to curious music. 

All was sacred and mystic, according to 
traditions transmitted orally from early ages, 
and all the more liable to disappear as the 
heredity of occupation which has been the 
mark of Japan is more and more endangered 
by modern views and modern “ openings.” 

When we had wandered through these shady 
apartments in the long, low buildings of the 
temple gardens, and had seen the paintings 
on their screen walls, and the carvings of their 
transoms, we sat down in one of the largest 
rooms, the wall screen was removed which 
divided us from another, and we had then a 
ready-made stage before us. Light came in 
from the open veranda, now stripped of all 
screens, against whose platform many un- 
bidden, unofficial guests, acquaintances of ac- 
quaintances, and people about the temple, 
leaped in a mass of heads and arms and busts. 
Gliside the light was filtered—green and 
orange through the trees, and caught the 
edges of all forms in the shade within. The 
orchestra of flutes and drums occupied a lit- 
tle recess, from behind which the dancers ap- 
peared in turn. Behind the musicians, a great 
violet curtain, with three temple crests in white, 
made a twilight background for their white 
and blue dresses, gilded by the lights in the 
tall candlesticks on the floors before them. 
With the sound of the instruments two boys 
came around the corner of the screen, and, 
saluting, stepped off in short, zigzag move- 
ments, evidently learned by rote, and which 
had a certain strange elegance. They were 
performing the butterfly dance, and made out 
very distinctly the crisscross flight of the in- 
sects. When they lighted or poised before 
lighting their feet struck the ground, and they 
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swayed without stepping away. They wore 
butterfly-wings and wide sleeves melting into 
them, and their silver diadems, filled up with 
twigs of flowering plants, made out a faint 
fringe of antenne. They wore the ugly an- 
cient trousers of yellow silk, and long trains 
of embroidered green satin trailed on the mats 
behind them. Broad bands of blue and white 
across the chest, and a white belt, recalled the 
insect original, and the blue and white wings 
drooped over their wide green satin garments. 
“ach carried a flowering branch in his hand. 
It was all more strange than beautiful, with 
a mysterious impression of remote antiquity, 
as if invented for some prehistoric Polynesian 
worship. In some of the next dances, whose 
names I do not remember, and which were 
carried out by men, the flat mask, with a 
wide triangle for eyes and another for the 
mouth, made out just this similitude. In an- 
other dance two men glided about the room, 
listening and finding their way; then war- 
riors in antique Chinese costume, with great 
helmets and halberds, and coats of mail, and 
long trains, appeared singly and by twos, and 
marched and countermarched; and finally, 
standing by their lances, laid at their feet, drew 
and helduptheirswords, while eachother peace- 
ful hand was extended in the gesture that we 
know as the pontifical blessing ; and this ended 
the dance of “Great Peace,” probably some 
relic of early triumphant Chinese dynasties. 

It was now evening: the blue light of the 
open veranda made large square openings in 
the golden room. Outside, against the balus- 
trade, pressed dark forms, with faces reddened 
by the light inside — the outside lookers-on. 
Inside, the gold walls and the gilded ceiling, 
the great gold temple drum, the yellow mats, 
and the white dresses of the musicians, made 
a soft bloom like the hollow of a lotus, when 
the last performer, in rose-red and crimson, 
glided into the room, swinging from side to 
side, and brandishing a gilded scepter. Un- 
couth gestures and enormous strides, with no 
meaning that I could make out, a frightful mask 
that hung far away from the face, with loose jaw 
and projecting mane and a long red, pointed 
hood, made an impression as barbarous, as 
meaningless, as splendid, and as annoying as 
what we might feel before the painted and 
gilded idol of some little known and cruel 
creed. This was the dance of the “a Dragon 
King,” and closed the entertainment. 

We exchanged some words with the late 
performers in their insignificant everyday 
clothes, and rode home in the twilight through 
the little roads, where Kioto gentlemen were 
rushing their horses up and down, wrapped in 
wide riding trousers which fluttered along the 
horses’ flanks. 
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WE have also given a soirée, that is to say 
a supper, with the proper trimmings of musi- 
cal entertainment and dancing, and were prob- 
ably the most amused of all the people there. 
The amusement consisted, in great measure, 
of our not knowing just what we were going 
to have, for otherwise the details were simple 
to monotony. We had one of the upper floors 
of a fashionable inn. It was very hot, and we 
were glad to find that we should be at supper 
in our loosest bath robes. There was nothing 
unusual — though everything is novel to us — 
but the extreme smallness of the many geishas, 
who sat between us at the end of the dinner, 
passed the saké, said witty things of which we 
understood not one word, gave us much music 
on the samisen (the three-stringed guitar) and 
on the flute, and sang, and gave us dances. 
But they were absolutely incredible in the way 
of littleness. It did not seem possible that there 
were real bones inside their narrow little wrists 
and dolls’ fingers. What there was in most of 
their little heads I don’t know, but I could 
have imagined sawdust. For the doll illusion, 
for the painted face and neck and lips, all done 
upon the same pattern from pure convention- 
ality (not at all like our suggestive painting), 
and the sudden stopping sharply at a line on 
the little slender neck, gave me the feeling of 
their having artificial heads. The gentle little 
bodies disappeared entirely inside of the folds 
of the dress and the enormous bows of the 
sash. And when the tall youngsters, Ameri- 
cans, whom we had invited, began to romp 
with the playthings, late in the evening, I felt 
anxious about possible breakage, such as I re- 
member, in nursery days, when we boys laid 
hold of our sisters’ dolls. 

But this artificial impression disappears as 
with all novelty in people, and when one of 
the youngest of these child-women, at some 
moment in the evening, removed the mask of 
the jolly fat woman (that you know by the 
prints), behind which she had been singing, 
the little sad face told its contradictory story 
as touchingly as with any of her Aryan sisters. 
And late in the evening, when the fun, I sup- 
pose, was uproarious, we went to the extreme 
of writing and painting on fans, and one of 
our merchant guests wasted India ink in mock 
tattooing of his bared arm and shoulder. 

SEPTEMBER 21.—We leave to-morrow 
morning. 

This has been Sunday, our last day in 
Kioto. I have been trundled all day in a 
fearful rain, to see last sights, to look up shops 
for the last time. My runners have taken 
me to this or that place, near the great tem- 
ples, where I hope finally to decide upon some 
little Buddha or Amida, which have tempted 
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me among other sculptures, and I have dal- 
lied in the other shops that supply the small 
things that adhere to worship, and finally I 
have made a long visit to the good lady who 
has sold me pottery, and who once shocked 
my Western prudery by dilating upon the mer- 
its of unmentionable designs and indescriba- 
ble bric-a-brac. 

At length I return in the gray noon, giving 
a last look at each shop that I know; at the 
long fagade of the “ Inn of Great Wealth,” at 
the signs and the flags of the theater; at the 
little geishas trotting about in couples, whom I 
recognize (for how can I tell them from those 
whom I know?); at the quaint, amusing little 
children, always a fresh delight; at the little 
pavilion near us, where the archers shoot ; at 
the places where horses stand under the trees 
to be ridden by amateurs; at the small tea 
gardens’ pretty gates; at the latticed windows 
which open in the dusk; and then, with their 
coats sticking to their backs, and wet, stained 
legs, my runners leave me at the gate of the 
hotel: final settlement of purchases in boxes, 
packing, and receiving visits of departure. 

In the late afternoon we go to the temples 
on the edge of the hill near us (the temples 
of Kiyomidzu) with two of our good friends 
and their children. Our runners insist upon 
dragging and bumping us up many steps, and 
finally escort us, almost to the temple itself, in 
a procession of double file, which, like a long 
tail, halts when we stop, and again waggles 
after us in uncertainty when we set off anew. 
We walk along the ascending street and stop 
to bargain at the innumerable little shops, full 
of little odds and ends, half playthings and 
half religious emblems or images, which are 
sold certainly to the pleasure of the many chil- 
dren who throng the place. And I, too, feel 
pleased at having children with us, and at 
having occasionally the timid little fingers of 
Miss Kimi in mine. In her other small hand 
she holds a fan that I painted yesterday for 
her father, and I wonder occasionally whether 


mise that the foreign gentleman gives her some- 
times a little doubtful fear, as I catch her eyes 
looking up cautiously from below her “ bangs.” 
We talk, exactly of what it would be hard to 
say, for there is not with us enough of any one 
language “to goround,” and our interpreter 
has been left out; but we feel distinctly that 
we understand each other, and our older com- 
panions explain quite a number of things in 
this partnership of a few words. 

We ascend the high steps on one side of the 
tower and pass with the Sunday crowd through 
the great hall, like a corridor, along which are 
seated on altar steps golden images of gods, in 
a shadow dusted by the long beams of the af- 
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ternoon sun, that pour across it from one open 
side. Through this veil of dancing motes we 
see the statues and the great gilded lotuses 
and candelabra, and the forms of attendant 
priests, and the crowd that passes, and that 
stops for a moment in prayer. The words that 
they repeat come into cadence with the shuf- 
fling of their feet, and the creaking of the 
planks of the flooring, and the sounds of the 
dropping of offerings. 

The crowd is quiet, orderly, but amused 
at being out. The women smile out of 
their slanting eyes and walk leaning forwards, 
and their black hair shines like lacquer, and 
the artificial flowers in the great folds of the 
coiffure dance in the sunlight. They are 
quietly dressed, all but the young girls, who 
wear bright colors and blue satin sashes. The 
men slide about, also in quiet silk or cotton. 
A large part of them are dressed in every 
shade of blue ; occasionally the bare leg comes 
out, but all wear holiday dress, except our run- 
ners or their fellows, who keep their workday 
looks. And the children — they are all every- 
where, and all at home; they are all dressed 
up, with full, many-colored skirts, and showy 
sashes, and every little head with some new 
and unexplainable spot of tonsure. 

Many of the crowd turn around the build- 
ing, or its veranda, touching the columns with 
their hands and following tracks, worn deep 
like ruts, in the planking of enormous thick- 
ness. Oye-San points this out to me, and in- 
dicates its religious intention. Both he and our 
other companion clap their hands and pray 
for a moment. A wave of seriousness and ab- 
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straction passes over their faces ; then again all 
is as before, and we step out upon the wide 
balcony, which, built upon gigantic piles, 
hangs over a deep hollow filled with trees and 
buildings, all in the shadow now. From be- 
low rise, with the coolness of the green trees 
and grass, the sounds of dropping waters. In 
time we descend the path and the steps, and 
drink from one of the streams which fall from 
gigantic gargoyles, out of a great mass of wall. 


Bur it is late: we look again upon Kioto 
from the temple above, all swimming in light 
and haze, and walk back to our kurumas; 
a final good-by to the children, but we shall 
see their parents again; and then we return, 
and look from our veranda for the last time 
at the city stretched out in the evening, lost al- 
most entirely in the twilight of a great lake of 
violet fog. A few shapes are just felt in the misty 
space, but no more than as waves in water, 
or as greater densities in the undulations of 
the colored vapor. So uncertain is every- 
thing that the nearest temple building loses its 
place, and floats all below its roof; but its wet 
tiles glitter, reflecting the rose-colored drift in 
the highest pale turquoise sky. 

Below us, the trees make a delicate pattern 
of dark wet lace. 

Then the rose color deepens and dulls, the 
upper sky becomes colorless ; all floats in un- 
real space, and Kioto disappears from before 
my eyes: forever, I suppose —as the charm of 
this scene, which will never come again; as 
the little maiden whom I met to-day, only for 
an eternal good-by. 

John La Farge. 


SEPTEMBER. 


M* life’s long radiant summer halts at last : 
And lo! beside my pathway I behold 
Pursuing Autumn glide: nor frost nor cold 
Has heralded her presence, but a vast 
Sweet calm that comes not till the year has passed 
Its fevered solstice, and a tinge of gold 
Subdues the vivid colorings of the bold 
And passion-hued emotions. I will cast 
My August days behind me with my May, 
Nor strive to drag them into Autumn’s place, 
Nor swear I hope, when I do but remember. 
Now violet and rose have had their day, 
I ’ll pluck the soberer asters with good grace, 
And call September nothing but September. 


Ella 





Wheeler Wilcox. 
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XVIII. 
JOHN DE BURG’S FAILURE. 


‘‘ Do darkness and terror plot against you ? 
We also plan. 
They that love you are stronger than your haters ; 
Trust God, O man!” 
‘¢ He kept him as the apple of his eye.” 


‘Deep calleth unto deep.” 


EVEN in Cromwell’s time the Quakers were 
remarkable for their commercial integrity and 
prosperity. ‘They succeeded in business just as 
the Puritans succeeded in war. Carnal traders 
were as inferior to them as Rupert’s dragoons 
were to Cromwell’s Ironsides. For it is the 
natural consequence of a life divided sharply 
into two halves, spiritual and secular, to incline 
those who so divide it to a methodical strictness 
in the inferior sphere. Commercial energy and 
rectitude is the earthly expression of spiritual 
energy and sincerity; opposite sides of the wheel, 
truly, but having a point of union in the center. 

Roger Prideaux’s heart was burning with 
love to God and sympathy for God’s oppressed 
children, and from this very intensity of spirit- 
ual regard sprang a solicitude and care as to 
their earthly welfare which was almost minute 
in character. The ship, the captain, the crew, 
the provisions, every item concerning the pro- 
posed exile, was settled with all the prudence 
and consideration of one who believed the 
steps of a good man to be “ ordered,” and who 
desired to second and follow that ordering. 

God works /z man but not instead of him, he 
said ; and he had waited for the promptings of 
this Divine Guide, listening for direct mandates, 
doing nothing till “led,” walking only as the 
way opened. His first intentions had been to- 
wards Boston, but he had seen, in a vision of 
fire, “the intolerant city,” and heard a voicesay, 
“Go to the southward”; and immediately, 
being thus warned, he had turned his thoughts 
to the Dutch plantation of New Amsterdam. 

As far as possible all human precautions for 
safety had been taken. The paper which Fox 
had brought from Cromwell was a safe warrant 
to pass through the New England settlements 
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and buy land and reside thereon, and his for- 
mer business relationships had enabled him to 
send the main portion of the moneys belonging 
to himself and his friends, through letters of 
credit, to the governor of New Amsterdam. 
The western sea was infested with pirates, 
and with privateers little better than pirates, 
and he thought it well to pass through it in a 
condition of poverty which offered nothing to 
provoke their cupidity or their cruelty. 

They left London on the last day of August 
—a company of five men and four women ; the 
latter being Olivia Prideaux, Mary Woodhouse, 
the wife of the captain, and Anna Copeland, 
who was going on a mission as the Lord should 
direct her. The Good Jntent was a stanch 
ship, manned by godly men, and she went 
gallantly out with a fair wind blowing. 

For many weeks the voyage was an excep- 
tionally pleasant one. Several of the party had 
just been released from dark and noisome pris- 
ons; their wrists and ankles still kept the mark 
of the irons, and on their bodies were the cruel 
tokens of the scourge. The boundless freedom, 
the fresh winds, the peace, the safety, the rap- 
ture of their private communion, the refresh- 
ment of their mutual worship, set every heart 
to a song of joy and praise ; and the words of 
their salutation were, “ It is good to be here.” 

Only Olivia had an occasional air of sad- 
ness, She could not forget her last parting 
with her lover. The noble restraint of his grief; 
his hopeful words; the tears that blinded his 
last gaze into her face; the sad smiles with 
which he brightened their last words ; the lin- 
gering clasp of his hands; his tall, mournful 
figure turning so reluctantly away —all these 
appeals to her memory recalled a thousand 
other incidents still more tender. 

She was very quiet, and she sat much alone. 
She had moments of repining at her lot, and 
then hours of bitter sorrow for them. She was 
fighting a harder battle than any of the mar- 
tyrs around her had fought, for it is easier to 
endure than it is to resign. She believed that 
God had said to her, “ Give me thy heart; 
put out of it all lesser loves” ; and she was try- 
ing to obey him. 

















“Trust in God. He is but proving thee. 
At the last he will give thee the desire of thy 
heart.” Such comfort her father offered her, 
but she could not take it. Olivia’s aspiration 
of a divine obedience touched a higher key ; 
she would not render God a resignation which 
was grounded upon a hope of future self-hap- 
piness. She sought after that self-abnegation 
which finds in the act of utter surrender its 
highest joy. 

And when the soul is forced solely in one 
direction it gains new powers in that direction. 
Dead to earth, earth vanishes to it, and heaven 
is really begun. ‘These days of calm summer 
sailing upon sunny seas were days of inward 
struggle, of spiritual defeats and victories, to 
Olivia. There was no wonder that she was 
silent, and that her soul, in the neighborhood 
of eternities, had a seriousness beyond the is- 
sues of time. 

One day, after a week of exquisite weather, 
the little congregation on the Good /ntent met 
on deck in the midst of a hot, languorous 
haze. The clouds hung low and gray. The 
ocean’s leaden color was broken only by those 
long lines of pale light often seen at sea before 
an electric storm. ‘The gloom of thunder was 
in the air. For two days a ship had been in 
their wake. It still hovered on the horizon, 
looking, through the hazy light, like a gigantic 
phantom in its winding-sheet. The infinite 
solitude of the colorless waste, the silence, the 
heavy depressing atmosphere, affected the most 
cheerful of the party. ‘There was a dead calm. 
Every one was sensible of the warning written 
in the air, and on the seething sea, and on the 
brooding sky. 

The captain stood by the wheel, his large 
blue eyes gazing steadily into the horizon. 
All at once, as if by magic, the wind rose, and 
the ship in their wake was plainly seen to be 
bearing down on the Good /ntent. 

“ She is a slaver or a pirate,” said the cap- 
tain; “the kind are familiarly known to me. 
As matters now stand it is like to be a fight 
or a ransom.” 

“Thou knowest well we cannot fight, John 
Woodhouse.” 

“Tt seemeth just and reasonable, Roger, to 
defend the ship; not a year ago I did it, and 
saved many lives.” 

“ Different now, John. Thou hast learned a 
higher lesson. Canst thou overcome evil with 
evil ?” 

*T have sailed my ship for fifteen years” 
—and he gazed sadly upwards to her taper- 
ing spars. 

“ John, when Christ disarmed Peter he dis- 
armed every one calling themselves Christians. 
Wilt thou take a sword in thy hand when 
thou art forbidden even to go to law?” 

VoL. XL.— 100. 
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About three in the afternoon the ships were 
within speaking distance, and Olivia, stand. 
ing by her father’s side, watched the move- 
ments of the men on deck. 

“There is John de Burg,” she said in a low 
voice. “It must be his ship, father. Do not 
leave me”; and she slipped her hand into 
his. “Whatever happens,—life or death,— 
do not leave me. There are worse things come 
to women than death.” 

The ships were now close together, and a 
rattling shot suddenly fired across the bows 
of the Good Jntent was a command Cap- 
tain Woodhouse could not mistake. He stood 
midship, a big upright figure in the precise 
plain coat and tall hat of his day, and he an- 
swered the shot by a sharp call. 

“ What dost thou want?” 

“ Alongside.” 

The answer was returned with a curt au- 
thority that demanded either a prompt obedi- 
ence or a prompt resistance. And obedience 
of this kind was a new lesson to John Wood- 
house. He made so little haste that the order 
was repeated with blasphemous force. 

“Thou must submit to circumstances, John, 
Fear not. God will direct them.” 

But John looked at Roger with a resentful 
acquiescence. He longed for the arms he had 
not brought with him. In a few minutes the 
Good Intent \ay alongside and the grappling- 
irons secured her unwilling company. As the 
two vessels came together with a slight shock 
John de Burg and his lieutenant Pastro leaped 
upon the deck of the Good Jutent. John was 
dressed with a brutal carelessness — his legs 
naked to the knees, the sleeves of his waist- 
coat turned up to his shoulders, and his red 
hairy chest showing behind his open shirt. 
Upon his head he wore a Turkish fez, a cov- 
ering familiar enough now, but at that day as- 
sociated with outrage and piracy and all the 
crimes of heathendom. 

In the act of leaping he saw Olivia, and 
with an insolent politeness he lifted his scarlet 
cap and vowed she was handsomer than ever, 
and that he was vastly glad to see her. And 
as he spoke his fierce black eyes were roving 
over the ship, though he was uncomfortably 
conscious of the resolute look with which 
Roger Prideaux was regarding him. 

“JT am truly sorry to meet thee again in 
such ill fashion, De Burg. I thought better of 
thee at Sandys.” 

He did not answer Roger, but, calling the 
captain, in an imperative voice demanded of 
him : 

“What ransom will you pay for yourself and 
your ship ?” 

“T will ransom my whole company, or I will 
share their fate.” 
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“Mistress Prideaux is beyond ransom. I 
have not followed her over the Atlantic to sell 
her. She will give me her hand, and so save 
the life of her father.” 

“ Roger Prideaux will hold his life at no 
such shameful price.” 

“ Roger Prideaux cannot help himself.” 

Then Olivia looked at him steadily. “ John 
de Burg,” she said, “‘ once, for God’s sake, we 
saved thy life. If thou hast forgotten the grace, 
God will remember.” 

“ Ah, my sweet beauty, have you yet to 
learn how far off God Almighty takes himself 
when he is wanted ?” 

“ He is a very present help.” 

“ He will need to be, I assure you!” 

He spoke passionately, and as he did so 
turned to Captain Woodhouse. “ Ransom your 
ship at four thousand pounds, or she goes to 
the bottom.” 

“ ] have not four thousand pence.” 

“ What moneys have your passengers ? ” 

“ About one hundred pounds.” 

“ Damnation! Will one hundred pounds 
pay me? I trow not. I will sell all of you to 
the Norfolk plantation. You are felons, thieves, 
and the like ; fit for nothing but to be flogged 
through the tobacco field.” 

“ We are honest, God-fearing men; exiles for 
faith and conscience.” 


“Faith and conscience! You are a pack of 
rogues and scoundrels, and you shall be sold 


as such. Let me look at the women: reason- 
ably pretty, eh, Pastro? We can*give them 
a free passage, I think.” 

“ My captain is too good to them.” 

Then De Burg turned to Prideaux. “ Friend 
Roger, I hear you have the price of Sandys 
with you. I want it.” 

“T have not a penny of it by me.” 

“ What have you done with it?” 

“Tt is beyond thy touch.” 

“ Have you sent it by letter?” 

“ Yea, by letter.” 

“ Answer me to the purpose. For every 
answer that is aside from it I will fling one of 
your number into the sea. Pastro, the captain 
will go first.” 

Then John Woodhouse said in a clear, brave 
voice: “ Roger, answer nothing that seems 
wrong to thee. I fear neither death nor what 
comes after death.” 

“To whom did you send the money ?” 

“To Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New 
Amsterdam.” 

“ How much?” 

“ Six thousand pounds of my own money.” 

“How much that is not your own?” 

“TI cannot tell thee that.” 

Hemadea movementof his head, and Roger 
saw that John Woodhouse was in danger. 
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“Stay!” he cried. “There are five thousand 
pounds belonging to those with me.” 

“ Eleven thousand pounds in all. You shall 
give me your evidence, and you shall write a 
letter authorizing me to collect this money.” 

“T will not do so wickedly. What say you, 
Friends? Will you give your money to serve 
the devil with, and also your bodies into slav- 
ery?” 

There was a momentary inquisition, and 
Roger saw his answer in every face. 

“1 will give thee no such authority.” 

“Then I will hang you at the yard-arm; 
and | will make of your daughter a thing too 
vile for life.” 

Roger turned to his daughter. Her face 
was lifted above its natural poise, and her tall, 
slight figure had a superlative dignity as she 
answered his look of questioning anguish: 
“ Father, thou must do right. There is none 
that can make me vile.” 

“1 will give you three minutes to decide.” 

During this conversation an ominous silence 
and gloom had been gradually gathering. The 
wind had fallen as suddenly as it had risen. 
A fierce, breathless heat brooded over the dark 
sea. The black clouds were like a roof of hot 
iron above them. The company of the Good 
Zntent stood each a little apart. In that su- 
preme moment there was only One to whom 
they could appeal. Olivia was at her father’s 
side; she was holding his hand, but that was 
only a symbol. Through the darkness and terror 
she was feeling for the hands upon the palms 
of which her name was graven—the Almighty 
hands, which could bring salvation. 

De Burg walked from the mainmast to the 
capstan, where he stood insolently, with his 
foot against the anchor chain. And in that 
interval Olivia’s soul had traversed the sidereal 
spaces, and ina momentary calenture of faith 
and love refuged herself and her companions 
in the care of the Omnipotent. 

Neither had the men Friends been indifferent 
to their position. A glance full of intelligence, 
passing like a flash from face to face, informed 
each soul with the same purpose. They had no 
weapons, they would not fight ; but in the arms 
of every father and husband who stood there 
was the glow of a strength which would not 
suffer a finger to be laid upon their dear ones. 
They were ready at a word, a movement, to 
stand as a living wall before them; quite ready 
and willing to put both De Burg and Pastro 
back upon the deck of their own ship. 

The moments‘so pregnant with emotion and 
decision to the human element were also mo- 
ments of preponderating gravity for the posi- 
tion of the two ships. The storm was gathering 
with such rapidity that De Burg waited not 
his own span of delay. He looked imperatively 
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at Roger, and cried: “ Go quickly! Write me 
the order on Peter Stuyvesant.” 

“TJ will not.” 

“A rope and a noose, Pastro. As for you, 
my beauty —” 

“ You shall not touch me. God is between 
us.” 

“ Faith! He must step aside then.” 

He stretched out his arms as if to embrace 
her; his fierce eyes were fixed greedily upon 
her person; but at the same moment a flash 
of vivid lightning tore apart the black, low- 
hanging clouds, and as De Burg essayed to 
move he fell like one dead. 

Then Pastro sprung to his side, and with a 
great cry lifted the limp, nerveless body and 
leaped with it into De Burg’s own ship. For- 
tunately the movement was an incredibly swift 
one, for as he did so the sea rose, not in waves, 
but as if lifted bodily upward in one black, 
tremendous, heaving mass. The grappling- 
irons parted like straws. ‘The ships were driven 
far asunder. ‘Then the wind began to blow as 
if by signal. In a moment it was a hurricane, 
and the lightning flash which had smitten De 
Burg was but the preluding one of a storm that 
tore the heavens with an incessant fire ; while 
the thunder, and the roar of the wind, and the 
mighty sighing of the great surges made a noise 
that beat with deafening reverberations. 

But amid all the clamor of the elements 


there was peace in the little cabin of the 


Good Intent. And when the storm was over 
there was not a sign of theirenemy. The next 
morning they were under blue skies, a soft 
wind was blowing, and the sharp savor of salt 
in the air was blended with sweet scents from 
the nearing land. That day a bird rested upon 
their rigging, and told them in a sylvan song 
that he was scarce a day’s flight out of the 
woods. And so it proved; for within thirty 
hours they touched Long Island, and found a 
shady creek into which they entered with great 
joy. 

The following day Roger, accompanied 
by John Woodhouse, went over to New Am- 
sterdam to see the governor. They found him 
walking in the garden of his handsome house 
at the Whitehall, and easily arranged with 
him the business relating to the transfer of 
the moneys in his charge. He had no sus- 
picion that his visitors were Quakers. Their 
dress was not in that day remarkable, and 
the use of “ thee” and “ thou” was familiar to 
all Dutchmen, who thought in Dutch and 
translated their thoughts into English. 

But as soon as Roger began. to speak of 
buying land and forming a settlement of refuge 
for the persecuted people of God, Stuyvesant 
answered him angrily. He was then in dispute 
with the New England colonies on a question 
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of boundary and anxious to avoid an appeal 
to arms, and Captain Willett, a persecuting 
magistrate of Plymouth, was at that very 
time in New Amsterdam regarding the mat- 
ter. Now Captain Willett had one idea in his 
diplomatic mission — the conversion of Stuy- 
vesant to the cruel policy of Massachusetts 
with regard to the Quakers. 

This policy was in direct contravention to 
the express orders of the colonial proprietaries 
and the universal feeling of the people; nor 
were injustice and intolerance personally be- 
setting sins of theclever, mercenary Hollander. 
He had been nursed and reared in the land of 
religious liberty; and in his heart he was angry 
at the necessity for conciliating Captain Wil- 
lett, and at the Quakers for being the occasion 
of a violation of his principles. For if a man 
have a conscience, he hates not only the sin he 
commits, but also they by whom the offense 
comes; and Stuyvesant, forced by political 
considerations into the position of a persecutor, 
had ended by hating the Quakers as the cause 
of his own injustice. 

He turned with a dark face to Captain 
Woodhouse and said, “ You have brought 
here a ship; that is your affair. By bringing 
Quakers in it you have made the ship and all 
the merchandise in it forfeit ; that is my affair.” 

“Ts that the law of New Amsterdam? We 
knew it not.” 

‘To be ignorant of law is not to be inno- 
cent. Make short work of your departure. 
There are twelve hours given you for it. As 
for thee, Master Prideaux, mind thy own busi- 
ness and meddle not with our religion. Re- 
monstrants are usually atheists. A man should 
be satisfied with the religion of his country ; 
when he travels about for religion he is a dis- 
contented man who has perhaps a bad con- 
science. Take a glass of anise-water and be 
gone; you have affairs that will be better for 
expedition.” 

So the men returned to the ship too much 
disappointed to admire as they might have 
done the good brick houses, the well-paved 
streets, and the air of prosperity and happi- 
ness pervading the pleasant new city. On 
reaching the Good /ntent they found there 
several visitors, Friends, who had come to give 
them welcome. They were chiefly inhabitants 
of Flushing, and all during the past year had 
suffered by fines or imprisonment for the 
faith which was in them, 

Still it was believed to be only a passing 
persecution, induced by the zeal of the New 
England colonies, and Roger determined not 
to be driven from his original purpose until 
he received a clear command in the matter. 
John Woodhouse, however, thought it best to 
depart with the next tide, and the remainder 
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of the company went with him; some to the 
welcoming shores of Rhode Island, others to 
that beautiful isle lying in an inlet of the sea 
near the eastern point of Long Island which 
belonged entirely to Nathaniel Sylvester. Na- 
thaniel was a devoted Quaker, and in his little 
domain the persecuted always found comfort 
and protection, so that it was known even then 
by its blessed name of Shelter Island. 

At first Roger thought of taking Olivia there, 
but shelter of a peculiarly pleasant character 
was speedily offered. There lived then at 
Gravesend, on Long Island, the Countess Mor- 
dee, a noble Puritan lady much spoken of by 
the Dutch historian Croese. She had recently 
become a Quakeress, and at her house at 
Gravesend the meetings of Friends were held. 

With this lady Olivia remained more thar 
the first year of her exile. For Roger’s inten- 
tions in the new life to which he had dedicated 
himself included missions, and he had been 
hindered in the making of his own home by 
an impression of religious duty to visit the 
Barbadoes, and also the Virginia colony. 
During this time Olivia had heard no voice 
out of her past. A Friend whom her iather 
met in Virginia asserted that he had left sev- 
eral letters for her with Elizabeth Harris, who 
was going to Oyster Bay; but Elizabeth Har- 
ris had not been permitted to preach there, and 
the letters had never reached Olivia’s hand. 
Neither had she had any opportunity of send- 
ing a word to Nathaniel or to her aunt. Many 
English men and women had indeed been at 
Gravesend, but none expected to return speed- 
ily, or, if they did, they were not going near 
the North Country. And this silence of the 
living is of all silences the hardest to bear. She 
sent her soul forth to seek her beloved in such 
eager, longing thoughts that she could not but 
feel sad and depressed when it always came 
back without any apprehension of sympathy. 

But one day, nearly fourteen months after her 
landing, a young man called upon the coun- 
tess, and he was going direct to Westmoreland. 
He would pass the gates of Kelderby. He 
would see and speak to Nathaniel. Oh, how 
her hands trembled as she wrote! The coun- 
tess watched her speaking face with an emo- 
tion full of the memories of her own youth. 
She went to Olivia and kissed her. 

“Q Cornelia!” she answered; “to think 
that he will touch this paper! ” And she touched 
with her lips the white messenger of her love. 

It was one of the gloomiest days in January 
when it reached Nathaniel. The mountains 
around Kelderby stood up black and menac- 
ing against the ghastly neutral tint of the sky 
behind them; and the dripping crags, the sea 
of barren heather, and the gray stony road 
through it, were the symbols of the joyless 
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ways of his own life. Down this road he saw 
the bearer of his letter coming, and his quick- 
eared spirit heard in his footsteps a tone of 
hope. The stranger himself had a kind of fa- 
miliarity, he was like a man met in a dream, 
and Nathaniel was hardly astonished when he 
took the letter from his inner pocket and put 
it into his hand. 

And because love has a tireless curiosity 
about the beloved, Nathaniel kept his guest 
in his room all night; and though they talked 
of many subjects, every one ended in Olivia. 
She was well, and she said she was happy. 
Nathaniel felt unspeakably grateful for this 
assurance. Also the aching silence had been 
broken; there was hope in the very circum- 
stance. He was not ashamed of the tears of 
joy that filled his eyes, not ashamed to linger 
over every word, to touch the insensate paper 
with an almost sacred emotion, to lay it where 
his beating heart would be constantly and con- 
sciously aware of its presence. 

Never had Nathaniel more needed the in- 
flux of some outside consolation. In Kelderby 
there was the gloom and shadow of coming 
grief. The country was on the verge of an- 
archy— Richard Cromwell, trembling at the 
dangers of his office and eager to escape them ; 
and General Monk, with the army at his back, 
secretly working for the king’s return. 

“T shall be the last Kelder of Kelderby, 
Nathaniel,” the baron had often said lately. 
“ Charles Stuart is coming back, and De Burg 
will have his way.” 

It was not for himself the old man was 
troubled. It was for the past and future Kel- 
ders he mourned. For men in those days en- 
tertained not only a present but a reflective 
affection. The pictured faces on the walls had 
a personality to him, and he saw in Nathaniel 
not only the son whom he loved, but also the 
father of fair sons he might never see on earth, 
but who he believed would still be bound to 
him by imperishable though invisible ties. 
Every generation transmits less and less of this 
reflective love, but the men who want it are 
poorer in its lack than they know. 

It happened that on this day the baron was 
so unwell that he kept his room. He was 
drawing nigh to threescore years and ten, and 
was frequently conscious of that limpness of 
body which, like the limp. falling of leaf upon 
leaf in a plant, shows the decay of living power 
to keep all erect. Public events made him 
very anxious ; and though he did not give Na- 
thaniel any verbal sympathy, he saw the young 
man’s suffering and suffered with him. Only, 
at seventy years of age men feel it to be im- 
possible to force events. 

In the twilight when he awakened from his 
afternoon sleep he saw Lady Kelder sitting by 
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the fire, knitting. He watched her a few min- 
utes before she was conscious of his observa- 
tion, and he saw that she was annoyed and 
mentally busy. 

“ What is it, Joan?” 

She lifted her face, and the wrinkles went 
out of her brow, and a pleasant light came 
into her eyes. “ Are you better, Odinel ? —and 
as to my trouble, it is an old one, Baron. I 
conceive myself a tolerably patient woman, 
but I confess to being at this hour much 
moved. Here is a man from the Dutch plan- 
tation in America, with more news than is 
good news—a tedious, troublesome fellow 
mixing up his religion in all affairs, even with 
a subject so little worthy of it as that Quaker 
Prideaux and his girl Olivia.” 

“T remember. A very righteous man was 
Prideaux.” 

“’T is the girl concerns us. You would 
think that Nathaniel had got a kingdom, in- 
stead of a letter from her. Blessed be God, 
there is the ocean between them!” 

“Olivia Prideaux is a sweet woman; very 
lovely, very pure and good. Forget that she 
is a Quakeress, and who so worthy of our 
Nathaniel ? ” 

“A sweet woman—so good, so good! I 
have heard that Athens banished her greatest 
man because she was weary of hearing that 
he was so just, so just! I understand Athens. 
I am too much of a mortal woman myself to 
wish a daughter so good, so good! Let her 
be banished. America is neighborhood close 
enough.” 

“ Joan, my dear heart, your words are much 
harder than your real thoughts.” 

“She maketh trouble wherever she goeth. 
Even at sea men must be sinning and fight- 
ing about her. In her letter to Nathaniel she 
tells a wondrous story of John de Burg board- 
ing their ship, and at the last moment, when 
life and honor were not worth a pin’s fee, John 
de Burg falls dead, or is struck dead by light- 
ning, and a storm carries the wicked men 
away, and the Quaker saints get safely into 
harbor. Faith, I have no patience with such 
pretensions! From a very trifle the tongue or 
the pen kindleth a great matter. Do you in- 
deed believe such things ?” 

“That, and much more, may be true. The 
ocean is the highway of devils, and God had 
need to work miracles on it. But, in truth, a 
great storm is no miracle ; and good men have 
perished by his lightning, as well as evil men. 
Nevertheless these Quakers have a mighty 
faith, and miracle is the child of faith. By it 
we are told we can move mountains, and how 
much easier to move the good-will of Him 
whom winds and waves and the swift light- 
ning obey.” 
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“JT have had faith all my life. Surely the 
Puritan has as good a faith as the Quaker, 
and I have asked deliverances with faith, and 
they have not come. Faith is a hard thing to 
understand, Baron; not even Minister Dut- 
tred can make a good explanation of it. Very 
fine sermons he has preached on faith, but I 
am not wise enough to understand them. And 
truly I think others are in the same case.” 

“*T is most likely ; yet a Quaker lad whom 
I met keeping a few sheep on the fellside 
told me in a few words the secret. ‘ Faith,’ 
said he, ‘ living faith apprehends God with the 
heart, not with the reason.’ Ah! Joan dearest, 
as I draw near to the Invisible I think less 
and less of reason and more and more of faith.” 

She looked steadily at him. His voice, 
though low, penetrated to the root of her be- 
ing. For the first time she realized that he 
was an old man, and that they might not be 
very long together. He lay on a large sofa 
covered with black sheepskins, and a rug of 
the same material covered him. Against this 
somber wrap the pallor and emaciation of age 
would have been remarkable but for the suf- 
fusing glow of the radiant soul behind. She 
went softly to his side, and put her arms under 
his head, and laid her face against his, and 
whispered words that he had taught her in 
the days of their youth. 

And he answered her as she loved to hear 
him speak: “ We have had such a happy life, 
Joan. So much in our forty years together. 
Of ali God’s good gifts to me you are best 
and best loved.” 

“ And our dear son, Odinel ?” 

The baron’s face shadowed a little. “I am 
grieved to my heart for Nathaniel. He suffers 
so much, and I suffer with him, Joan. He hath 
been a good son to us.” 

“Truly so, save in one thing.” 

“ He carries all my cares; he bates me not 
one tittle of my respect; his love shields me 
from every small vexation ; he troubles me not 
with his troubles; he asks nothing for him- 
self —a noble youth, Joan. I would to God 
I could see him happy ere I go away for- 
ever!” 

“ His pale, kill-joy face is complaint enough. 
It offends me every day, and every hour of 
the day.” 

“ Yea, he hath fallen off his flesh past belief; 
and he is more sad and silent than his years 
and affairs warrant. "T is easy to see that he 
hath a heart-sickness beyond our power to 
cure.” 

“ But if that Quaker girl were here he would 
be ten years younger in an hour. He isso dis- 
tracted with love for her.” 

“J remember forty years ago, Joan. I was 
distracted with love also.” His eyes sought 
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hers, and the memory of that dead year soft- 
ened her heart, and she drew his thin face 
closer to her breast and kissed it. 

“If you could give Nathaniel his wish in 
this matter, Joan, it would make my last days 
very happy. If he marry not this girl, he will 
marry none other. Is he to be the last Kelder ? 
I am sad when I think on it.” 

“ And ’t is very cruel in Nathaniel to give 
you such matter for sadness, No, he is not a 
good son if he does all else and then undoes 
all by this left-handed blow.” 

But the baron’s words had wounded her in 
the most secret and loving depths of her soul, 
That night she sat a long time musing before 
the fire in her room. ‘The declining beauty of 
memories and regrets was on her face. She 
felt that the silver cord that moored her to 
time was being slackened, and that if her hus- 
band left this world before her she would be 
very lonely in life. 

“ He is sprung of earth’s best blood, and of 
heaven’s finest spirit,” she said with a tearful 
pride, “and I thank God that I have been 
his dear wife! What if I should give him his 
desire ? "[' would make him happy. For his 
sake, for his dear sake, | could — perhaps — 
swallow that Quaker girl — with a gulp.” ‘Then 
sweet memories and sweet influences gathered 
round her ; she lost herself in a reverie of gra- 
cious recollections of the days of her youth — 
the holy trials and peace of its home; the father 
and mother whom she had so tenderly loved ; 
the little sisters who had died when they were 
playing children at her side. 

When Jael entered she spoke to her with a 
sigh of relief. It was good to have been a lit- 
tle beyond earth, but she was not one made 
for long flights. “I have been thinking of 
my father and mother, Jael, and of my little 
sisters Mary and Elizabeth. I believe they 
answered my thought. I felt as if they were 
present.” 

“It isa dull time, my Lady, and I would n’t 

he welcoming any freits and fancies. I can’t 
think the dead come back for a thought. It 
is n't likely.” 

“ Thought may be prayer, Jael.” 

“ Yes, my Lady. If you see a spirit then you 
know it is there; but as for feelings.” 

“ If there is a rose in the room, Jael, though 
the room be dark, you know that the rose is 
there. 'f a spirit is in the room, though you 
see it nu. ou may know that it is there.” 

“Certainly. How does master do to- 
fight?” 

“ He is better, but troubled about his son 
and that Quaker girl. Jael, I am afraid she 
will be Lady of Kelderby yet.” 

“We often plan things a deal worse than 
God ever means them to be. I would n’t bor- 
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row trouble of the day you never saw, my 
Lady.” 

“A strange story the girl tells of John de 
3urg’s stopping their ship, and of his being 
struck down by lightning just as her father’s 
life and her own honor were in extremity. I 
make no account of such special interferences. 
Too far off they always happen.” 

“ Nay, then, you should n’t say that. There 
was Farmer Metcalf of Satterlee —that is n’t 
far off, 1’m sure ; and the judgment he brought 
upon himself hundreds came from east and 
west to see. It was in the year the king suf- 
fered, and he was a bit of a royalist, they do 
say. But, so or not, he had a fine field of bar- 
ley as ever grew in Westmoreland. And he 
was standing in one of his sinful tempers look- 
ing at it when Joseph Schofield and ‘Timothy 
King came by. They bid him good morning, 
but he was too surly to say ‘ good,’ let alone 
do it; and he never answered them a word. 
Then Timothy, thinking to please him, said, 
‘You have a fine growing field of barley, 
farmer.’ And he turned with an oath and an- 
swered, ‘To be sure I have, if God Almighty 
will only let it alone.’ My Lady, God Al- 


mighty did let it alone. It never grew another 
particle, and when all the fields around were 
ready for the sickle Metcalf’s barley was not 
in the ear. So it drooped and withered away, 


for no man durst cut it down, and the farmer 
himself grew moping melancholy, and feared 
God and man, and hid himself from the sight 
of all who came to see the wonder. And his 
word was that ‘ God needed not to damn him, 
for he had damned himself there and then.’ 
And to be sure, if all tales be true, John de 
Burg was fit to provoke even the patience of 
the Eternal.” 

There was a short silence after Jael’s testi- 
mony to the visible judgments of God, and 
Lady Kelder rose and went to her dressing- 
table. It stood in a recess of the large window, 
and she drew aside the curtains and looked 
out. Banks of gray clouds were drifting rap- 
idly over the gray sky; gloom, wildness, deso- 
lation, were all around. Suddenly there was a 
soft, sad sound of human voices, They rose 
and fell, and sometimes died away altogether. 
Jael’s lips were silently moving. 

“ Do you hear the singing, Jael? What is 
it?” 

“ Janet Bell died at sundown. They came 
to Kelderby for fire and salt and candlelight. 
’T is the corpse-dressers coming home, belike.” 

“T thought it was the death dirge.” 

She stood listening until the small company 
passed. ‘The wild, sad notes, with their old, 
old words, rose and fell on her consciousness ; 
when they were too low to be articulate her 
memory supplied the loss, and when they 
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rose in a plaintive prayer at the last line she 
involuntarily echoed the imploration : 


‘* This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and a’, 
Fire, salt, and candlelight, 
And Christ receive the soul!” 


XIX. 
ANASTASIA’S BEST SIDE. 


‘¢ The gods deride, 
Eying the boaster proud no more, 
Struggling amid the surging tide ; 
Shorn of his strength, he yields to Fate. 
The cape he weathers not, but thrown 
On Justice’ reef, with precious freight 
He perisheth for aye.” 


‘¢As in the land of darkness yet in light, 
To live a life half dead —a living death.” 


Every one should silently bear his own 
burden, rather than abridge the comfort of 
others; and Nathaniel acted upon this prin- 
ciple, both before and after the receipt of 
Olivia’s letter. ‘There was trouble and anxiety 
enough in Kelderby without his adding his 
personal disappointments to the general ill 
fortune. A bad harvest and an unusually se- 
vere winter followed. Many of the fishing boats 
were lost at sea, and hundreds of the sheep 
perished in the great snow-drifts. Richard 
Cromwell abdicated the honors his great father 
left him, and Charles Stuart came back to the 
throne of England. 


AFTER this event the Kelders held Kelderby 
as those ready at any moment to resign it. 
They were sure of De Burg’s animosity ; what 
power he had to carry out his evil desires was 
a thing beyond their judgment. Charles had 
been to his adherents in exile both notoriously 
prodigal and notoriously indifferent. Royal- 
ists were angry at the leniency which many 
attributed to good nature, but which was, in 
reality, the result of a selfish temperament im- 
patient of any matters but such as related to 
its sensual gratification. 

De Burg considered himself to have been 
specially neglected. Charles had made prom- 
ises to him, as he had to scores of other gentle- 
men, which he was both unwilling and unable 
to perform. At first he had prospects of a 
wealthy office and an increase of lands and 
honors, But a sudden blight fell upon his 
hopes. The king’s manner entirely changed, 
his friendly confidence became a freezing po- 
liteness, and when De Burg met his Majesty 
walking in the park with his hand upon Strick- 
land’s shoulder he understood the reason of 
the change. And he knew also that Charles, 
in the great pressure made upon his remem- 
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brance, was only too glad of excuses for with- 
drawing his favor. 

He had hoped much from Anastasia’s in- 
fluence at the court. But Anastasia had worn 
out her influence before the king touched his 
scepter. Her visits to France had been too 
frequent. She had wronged her fair name, 
and won no tangible result excepting the rev- 
ocation of all edicts of outlawry against her 
brother. Perhaps Charles considered that the 
pardon of so great a criminal canceled all his 
obligations to the lady and her father. The 
real cause was a deeper one. Anastasia was 
not a courtier. She had no control over her 
temper and her feelings. She lacked the little 
arts which gave inferior beauties superiority 
over her, and she was a flaming target for 
such women as Castlemain and Portsmouth. 
Their public tiffs amused the king for a little 
while, but they finally bored him — and when 
it came to that point Anastasia’s day was over. 

In the October following that wild May revel 
which had ushered in the new Stuart tyranny 
De Burg and his daughter returned to Ken- 
dal. Both had changed much in their absence. 
De Burg had grown stout, and his hair had 
become quite white. Anastasia had lost the 
bloom and elasticity of youth. Travel, anxiety, 
and the petty annoyances of her court life had 
left indelible marks, and “ failure” was written 
broadly over all her life. 

Their house had been used by Puritan sol- 
diers as a barrack, and it was but the wreck 
of a once fine dwelling. A gloomy first meal 
the father and daughter ate in their recovered 
home. They had anticipated such a different 
return, and they were each in their hearts in- 
clined to blame the other for the utter lapse 
of their claims and the sudden withdrawal of 
royal favor. 

“1 am better here, after all,” said De Burg, 
looking round upon his disfigured dining-room. 
“T was an eyesore in London, but they rung the 
bells in Kendal when they heard I was coming 
back ; and my old servants,— honest people, 
how they trooped around my horse. You saw 
that I could scarce make way for them.” 

“You feed and clothe them—honest 
people.” 

“ As for the king, he is—” 

“ Just what I told you, when I first went to 
Paris.” 

“ Knowing him so well, then, you ought to 
have used him to better purpose.” 

“7 am no courtier.” 

“ You are a woman.” 

“T ’ll swear you are less than a father.” 

She lifted her eyes so reproachfully that De 
Burg could not answer her. They finished the 
meal in silence, and then De Burg sat down 
to smoke on his desolated hearth. Anastasia 
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made no further effort to discuss their affairs. 
She felt sure it would end in recrimination. 
Listlessly she wandered about the room, not- 
ing the places on the wall left vacant by the 
loss of pictures; the cabinets emptied of their 
Indian curiosities and china; the poverty of 
the oak buffet, that had once shone with silver. 
In a corner, half hidden by a sofa, she saw 
something familiar lying. She stooped and 
lifted the object. It was her lute. Every string 
was broken; they hung around it rusty and 
tuneless forever. A few bitter tears sprung to 
her eyes; she winked them angrily away, and, 
carrying the piteous-looking thing in her hands, 
bade her father good night, and went slowly 
to her chamber. 

It had suffered less than the main rooms; 
perhaps the rough soldiers had been touched 
by the many feminine appeals to their respect 
which it contained. That unhappy blue and 
white dress which she had sworn she would 
never wear again still hung in the awmery. 
‘There were odds and ends of ribbons and laces 
about. A pair of tiny bronze slippers, with 


faded bows of pink ribbon on them, lay be- 
fore the dressing-glass. The very shepherdess 
hat she had worn on that fateful afternoon 
when she played shuttlecock with the heart 
of Nathaniel Kelder—and lost her game— 
hung on a nail by the window. Chairs had 


been removed, and the large cheval-glass was 
cracked; but the oak bedstead, with its fan- 
tastic carving and damask curtains, stood as 
she had seen it all her life. And it was evident 
the store of linen had not been discovered, for 
it was spread with fine sheets aromatically fra- 
grant from their long seclusion with lavender. 

The servants had forgotten a fire, but she 
was glad of it. A fire conduced to reflection, 
and she did not want to reflect. It would have 
increased the temperature, and she was al- 
ready feverishly hot. The cool, gloomy room 
with its snowy expanse of sheets and pillows 
was more inviting. 

With the force of old habit she put the candle 
near the dressing-mirror, and sat down before 
it. She had on a brown velvet dress laced in 
front, and she began to loosen the silken cord, 
which was passed round small gold buttons. 
She did not hurry ; in fact, she dallied with the 
task, as if its postponement would delay some 
misfortune. Beneath this open front, filling 
in the diamond-shaped spaces made by the 
lacing, there was a white stomacher dotted 
with pearls. She began deliberately to count 
them, and then, swift as light, there came to 
her memory that wretched afternoon of her 
wedding-day, when she sat in the same place 
counting the pearls on her shoes. She had 
resolved not to think of the past, and there it 
was and would not be put away. 
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“ And this is the end of it all,” she said, 
glancing up at the shepherdess hat, but at the 
same moment taking from her bosom a letter. 

It was a letter from Pastro, written in very 
bad English mixed with very good French. 
It told her that John de Burg was at Chenage 
waiting to see her there; also, that he was ill 
and needing her assistance. 

“ Every time I hear of John he is ill,” she 
said impatiently. “ What has come over the 
man? And ’t is so long since I saw him. 
There is some mystery to be reached, and I 
know it will be a miserable one. What else 
comes to me? I have a mind to forswear the 
devil and live religiously.” 

But if she was foolishly fond of any earthly 
creature, she was fond of her brother ; and she 
determined to go to Chenage early on the fol- 
lowing day. So much must have happened 
during her absence, and she had heard noth- 
ing of it. Letters had indeed come, and once 
a very welcome bag of gold pieces, but the 
message was ever the same—“ The Captain is 
sick, but will come soon.” 

As she turned her curls around her fingers 
she anticipated the happy moment when she 
could say to him: “ John, here is your par- 
don for all past offenses. And here is your 
commission as privateer from Charles, king of 
England.” Her next dream was to reconcile 
father and son. She hoped yet to see John the 
acknowledged heir of De Burg. In London 
he could now visit her openly, and as the years 
went by the people whom he had wronged 
would die, or they would forget, or their tor- 
giveness might be purchased. She had many 
lovers, but no friend in whom she trusted, 
with whom she could throw off all disguises ; 
and she expected in the companionship of John 
the satisfaction of a heart hungry for sympathy, 
and finding it abundantly. 

When she came to breakfast in the morning 
she wore her riding habit. “I am going to 
Chenage, father,” she said. Will you find 
any content in going with me?” 

“Go to Chenage! Not for a dukedom. 
Why not sell Chenage? Its price will renew 
and refurnish De Burg. I should not think 
you would have any liking for Chenage, Asia.” 

“ Liking for Chenage! Good God! have 
you any liking for Appleby jail? Chenage 
was a prison-house, a torture-chamber to me.” 

“ Then sell it.” 

“There are things to be considered, I do 
not know whether the man is alive or dead. 
He may come back.” 

“ You know that he will never come back. 
I have not accused you, Asia. I have too 
great a sense of your misfortunes. But why 
keep up a pretense with me? ‘Think on it till 
to-morrow.” 
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“T may not return for a few days.” 

“ Pray, whom do you entertain there ? ” 

“ Father, once you mistrusted me when it 
had been far better to have let me alone. Had 
you done so John had never gone to Sandys, 
and the Quaker had not given the king an op- 
portunity to be virtuous at your expense. Oh, 
so much sorrow had been spared !” 

“Peace! Are we such fools as to rake 
among the ashes of dead days? We have 
been disappointed to a degree (confound the 
king —’s enemies!), and ’t is the part of 
wisdom to hide it. Sell Chenage, refurnish 
De Burg, and, if you have an ounce of wisdom 
left, marry the young lord who has been your 
servant so long.” 

“He has an attack of virtue lately. My 
visits to Paris have offended him. Faith, he 
is so smitten with the honor of the dead South- 
ports he has no stomach for his own happi- 
ness! I am sick of the admirable man.” 

“ Well, as you pleased yourself in your first 
marriage, I have great reason to expect you 
will be in the humor to satisfy me in the future. 
But we will leave the discourse on it at the 
present. I find in it no entertainment. I wish 


you as much pleasure as you look for in your 
visit.” 

She was burning with the injustice of her 
father’s charge, but it is sometimes impossible 
to answer an accusation at once brutally un- 


kind and flagrantly unjust. ‘The magnitude of 
the lie rouses a momentary storm of surprise 
and indignation, and its final result is a speech- 
less contempt. Anastasia suffered her father to 
go without denying the imputation. She would 
challenge it in the future ; at this hour she was 
glad to escape his company and espionage. 

She reached Chenage about noon. ‘There 
she was lady paramount, and her men and 
women gathered eagerly around her with con- 
gratulations and offers of service. It was her 
policy to treat them with a generous kindness 
as wellas with anexacting hauteur, and she was 
extremely popular. She took hersteward’s arm 
into the parlor, and, sitting down with an air of 
exhaustion, asked after “the poor sick gen- 
tleman.” 

“Captain Latour? Ah, mistress! You will 
indeed be astonished. Such a change! Only 
God in heaven —” 

“ What have you to do with God in heaven ? 
Be not so presumptuous. Is Lieutenant Pastro 
with his captain?” 

“He left this morning, mistress — before 
day-dawn.” 

“In what room is the Captain?” 

“In the room with the Indian hangings.” 

Anastasia drew her brows together. It was 
the master’s room. She had not occupied it 
since his disappearance, and she was sorry John 
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had been put there. While she sat and drank 
she talked over the affairs of the house and 
farm. A strange reluctance to meet whatever 
sorrow was in that room had come to her. 
With the goblet of wine at her lips she shiv- 
ered and turned sick at heart; but she would 
not permit her servant to attend her there. 
When he was busy removing the silver she 
went quietly up the steep, dim stairs alone. 

For a moment she stood before the closed 
door of the room. All was still as a grave. 
She heard not a movement, not even the rustle 
of a paper or the stir of a restless foot. The 
suspense was unendurable. Perhaps he was 
sleeping. 

Softly she turned the handle, and the door 
moved softly inwards. A man was sitting in 
the chair facing her. But it was not John de 
Burg. It could not be John de Burg. He 
was shriveled, as the kernel of a nut is some- 
times shriveled in its shell. He had lost his 
stature, as if a mighty hand had pressed him 
downwards. He was quite blind. 

She closed the door in a breathless terror 
and slipped on her knees beside him. “ John!” 
she sobbed. “ John! John! Is it you, John?” 

A single tear welled out from his sightless 
eyes, fell on his cheek, and lay there. She 
kissed it away. “Is it you, John?” 

“Tt was me, Asia. Now that you have come 
I will curse heaven and earth, and die.” 

“JT will stay with you. I will give my life 
to you. John, I have your full pardon. No 
one can hurt you now.” 

“ No one will do me so much mercy. I am 
like that old murderer Cain—there is a mark 
on me.” 

“ How was it, John?” 

“ The lightning struck me. I was after them 
damning Quakers. They were in my hands, 
Ten minutes, five minutes sooner, and all had 
been to my wish. The girl would have been 
on my own ship.” 

“She escaped then? O John 

“ They all escaped. I was beside myself, or 
I had seen the bolt above me. I would not 
see or hear Pastro’s warnings. I had had “ie 
dream and he had warned me ; but, until it was 
too late, I forgot all except the pleasant work 
I had in hand. It was so sweet I must needs 
dally with it. Oh, oh, the cursed fate of it!” 

“ John, where have you been since?” 

“ Ask Pastro. I can’t tell you. For weeks— 
I don’t know how many —I was like a dead 
man. He let no one know how dead I was. 
He said he got his orders from me. But at 
last the cowards found it out, and they would 
not sail with me on board. I was left at Mar- 
seilles. I was takento Calais, I don’tremember 
much since the blow. I can only think of what 
happened before it.” 


” 
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“ You remember that ?” 

“ Every deed, word, and look.” 

“ John, is Chenage alive ?” 

“ Dead and damned.” 

“ Before you were hurt?” 

“ Yes; that is one thing to be grateful for. 
Hell would be a happy place to Chenage if 
he could see me here. He went first. Ha! 
ha! I got that advantage of him.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“ Aye, dead.” 

** Where was he buried ?” 

He laughed a thin, shrill, diabolical shadow 
of a laugh. “ Buried! Do you want to put a 
monument in the mid-sea to his good temper 
and kind heart ? Asia, you make me feel again. 
Ha! ha! Chenage’s grave!” 

“ Well, he had one — somewhere ? ” 

“ Aye, a safe one; tons of stone could not 
make it safer.” 

She took his hand. It was shrunken like 
that of a very old man, brown and claw-like, 
but she kissed and fondled it. And he would 


have smiled had he been able, but his face was 
rigid ; it looked as if with every movement it 
must crackle like parchment. 

“ You have not married again ?” 

“ A-God’s mercy I have not! I belong to 
you now, John. You have met ill fortune; | 
will help you to endure it.” 


“ Not in this house, I pray, Asia. I don’t 
fear devils, but I don’t want their company 
till I am out of the flesh and a fair match for 
them. The nights are terrible. I see without 
eyes.” And he shuddered visibly. 

“John, I want to sell Chenage. I would 
have done so only I feared —I thought —if 
he should come back.” 

“The sharks ate him. Now, do you fear? 
Do you think he will come back ?” He could 
not see the white terror of her face, so he went 
carelessly on: “ He was getting very weak, 
and he was going mad, and the men were all 
a-weary of him. One day a school of these 
fishes of the Devil came alongside ; I told him 
they had come for him; and they got him. 
He deserved his fate, all of it. You think that, 
Asia?” 

The eagerness with which he asked the 
question, the desperate anxiety on his sightless 
face, touched the tenderest spot in Anastasia’s 
heart. She understood that he was troubled, 
perhaps superstitious, about Chenage’s death, 
and she hasted to give him such assurance as 
she could, 

“He deserved it all, and far more, John. 
It was beyond mortal power to give him the 
punishment he deserved. He was nothing 
better than a human shark, and he went to 
his kind.” 

He was grateful for the strength of her as- 
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sertions, though they did not really comfort 
him. For it is impossible to escape, even in 
this life, the miserable remorse that follows 
sins planned for and deliberately worked out, 
day by day, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of conscience and the lets and bars of circum- 
stances. All mortals are subject to sudden 
temptations, to slips into sensual mire, to the 
ready injustice which springs from self-seek- 
ing; but it is the premeditated sins that taint 
the whole moral nature and make the hour 
of death full of horror. 

In a dim way Anastasia apprehended some- 
thing of what her brother was suffering. “ John,” 
she said, “ you must go out of this room. Its 
air tastes of the men and women who have 
breathed it. It makes me shudder. [I shall 
have a bed put in the dancing-gallery for you. 
There is plenty of morning sunshine there, and 
it has a door leading into the garden. You 
ought to be in the garden a great deal. You 
ought to be there now.” 

“7 cannot walk very well, Asia.” 

“Then you must be helped.” And she called 
her steward and her groom and directed them 
to assist the Captain. In a few minutes she 
had every servant at work. The best and most 
comfortable furniture was taken to the vacant 
gallery, which had been the ball-room of the 
house, and while these changes were in prog- 
ress she watched John with satisfaction. He 
was evidently enjoying his walk in the Oc- 
tober sunshine. She noticed that he was talk- 
ing with animation to the men upon whose 
arms he leaned. He came in weary and hun- 
gry, but with a different tone in his voice, and 
after eating he sank gratefully down upon a 
large couch, and was soon in a deep sleep. 

Perfect silence encouraged this rest; Anas- 
tasia forbade a movement. She sat beside him, 
and watched and thought hour after hour un- 
til the sun set, and the gloaming faded to dark- 
ness, and the eery feeling crept through the 
lonely house. 

It happened that the chair which she had 
taken faced the blank west wall, and it was 
covered with portraits. Some power drew her 
eyes to one a little out of the direct line of 
vision, and on it for a few minutes they were 
riveted. It was her own portrait, surely. Yet 
the dress was antiquated ; she had never worn 
anything like it. She went saftly on tiptoes 
to the pictured lady, and looked earnestly into 
her face. What a stormy, beautiful face it was! 
She seemed to understand the passionate 
resistance in it, the fear and contempt, the 
wistful, hopeless glance of the eyes, full of a 
presentiment of sorrow which as yet they were 
determined to disbelieve. 

“Tt is myself,’ she whispered. “ When 
Chenage was torturing me I have looked in 
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the glass and seen the very face I see there.” 
She took a footstool and stood upon it, and 
she found in one corner the name of “ Cecilia 
Temple Chenage, a. D. 1600.” A strange love 
and pity warmed her heart. She wept as the 
young often do weep at the image of their own 
fancied suffering or death. “ My dear,” she 
said, softly speaking to the picture—“ my dear, 
if you are me, and I was you, be content. I 
have revenged your wrongs.” 

The pictures were all more or less faded, 
but this face had a special clarity among them. 
Its white oval, with some stray gleam of light 
upen it, had probably been the quality of its 
attraction. She looked at it until it seemed 
alive ; the mouth parted, and the eyes followed 
her. 

Then a sudden thought made her turn to 
its companion picture. She expected to find 
in it the Roderick Chenage who had been her 
own husband’s example. ‘The men of the house 
were all much alike; fine, healthy, well-grown 
and well-groomed animals, full of a brutal vi- 
tality. Almost any of them, painted about the 
age of thirty, would have passed for a likeness 
of Roger Chenage. When she found the one 
she looked for she shut her lips tightly, and 
said through them: 

“JT thought as much. You are a proper 
grandsire for him. You look precisely as he 
looked the day he brought me here. Pah! 
What a nest of villainy this house is! I will 
sell it to Mowbray of Milnthorpe. He hates 
me and I hate him, and it would content me 
to cage an enemy here. He used to be one 
of my humblest servants; but he is a deadly 
drinker, and he has grown fat, and, what is un- 
forgivable, suspicious. He said he would bet 
a Cromwell fifty-shilling gold piece that I 
knew what had become of Chenage. I don’t 
like him; but he wants to buy Chenage, and 
he shall have it.” 

This thought gave her mental occupation. 
She sat down and remained motionless, eagerly 
busy with plans for her own and John’s future. 
For it never occurred to her that their sepa- 
ration was now possible. John had not blamed 
her for his evil fate, but she blamed herself. 
Looking at him as he lay sleeping by her side, 
a feeling almost motherly came into her heart. 
She would defend him and succor him to the 
last extremity. Neither for father nor for lover 
would she give him up. 

He awoke after five hours of sound sleep, 
and his face at the first flash of consciousness 
filled Anastasia with pity. What misery there 
must be in that momentary recognition of all 
his loss and helplessness! The picture of it 
on his face was the revelation of despair. 

* John,” she said, “ you have slept five hours. 
It is eight o’clock. Now we will have supper ; 
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and then I will sit with you all through the 
night, if you wish.” 

“ If you only would, Asia 

“*T will content me much to do so.” 

For many weary, awful months John had 
not passed a night so endurable. She told him 
about the Lady Cecilia, and she made much 
of the picture that was so like herself. Though 
she had never heard of the transmigration of 
souls, love and pity taught her the doctrine; 
and she made John feel that he had been the 
elected avenger of wrongs too intolerable to 
endure the grave’s oblivion. 

When trembling and horror and the sense of 
presence seized him, she gravely ridiculed the 
fear. “ Your soul is sick as well as your body, 
John. Chenage here! Impossible! Ifhe were, 
would I not know it? I was his murderer, you 
were only my knife. Let him come to me. 
Faith! I do not fear him without his body.” 
But her brave words belied her. She was white 
with terror, and shivering through all her soul 
with that coldness which defies heat of sun or 
fire, and which givesa sense of thesupernatural. 

Towards morning they both slept heavily. 
The sun rose in a silvery haze, and streaming 
through the eastern windows fell upon the un- 
conscious brother and sister. John lay on the 
sofa in a limp, nerveless heap, his once hand- 
some face as placid as a child’s. Anastasia 
sat beside him, her head against the leather- 
cushioned chair, her habit loosened, and her 
dark curls covering her white throat and 
bosom. She woke first, and for a few moments 
she looked steadily at her companion. The 
impulse of prayer was in her heart, but she 
was ignorant of its motions, and knew not its 
language. Yet perhaps her unselfish love and 
pity was the next thing to it. 

She remained at Chenage until afternoon, 
and went back to De Burg with one settled 
purpose—that John should be wherever she 
was. She expected opposition, and she knew 
that in her heart there was a controlling fear 
of her father. Through it he had made her 
marry Chenage, but he should not make her 
desert John. The instinct of defense and pro- 
tection—the mother instinct for helplessness 
that clings—had been born of full stature in 
her. It flashed in her eyes, and gave an air 
of defiance to her manner. 

De Burg had been occupying the day in 
carefully examining his ruined home. He had 
made an estimate of the repairs and furniture 
necessary for each room, the offices to be re- 
built, the work to be done in the park and 
garden. He discovered that a farm adjoining, 
which he had long desired, was to be sold. 
The old Puritan who owned it was going to 
the New England colony. It could be bought 
for half its value, and Chenage would do all 
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this, and leave besides a comfortable income 
from the residue of ready money. 

On Anastasia’s return he told her with his 
usual bluntness the result of his investigations. 
He went into the statement with some particu- 
larity, but he noticed that she listened with the 
air of a person who had made a decision be- 
yond argument and beyond change. 

“T bless myself that things are not worse,” 
he said; “and yet both house and land are 
hugely out of order. ”T will take as much as 
five thousand pounds to restore the place, I 
can assure you. Hasit yet entered your mind 
to consider the sale of Chenage ?” 

“TJ am in the humor to sell it to Mowbray 
of Milnthorpe. He has offered me eighteen 
thousand pounds. ’T is but half its value, but 
’t will serve my purpose better than delay.” 

“In God’s name, then, close with him. I 
shall be but very little myself until De Burg is 
as it should be. I will see about workmen at 
once.” 

“Take patience, sir. I give not up what I 
paid so dearly for unless for some small self- 
ish consideration. I will have my room and 
the two rooms adjacent made as certainly 
mine as the abbey is your own. No one shall 
have power to enter them. I will entertain 
there for life—or for his will and pleasure— 
one whom I am bound to care for. Calm your- 
self, sir. I am not to be browbeat by your 
passion in this matter. The man is blind and 
helpless. He is dear to me. He has rights 
here beyond even my affection.” 

De Burg was staring at her with an amaze- 
ment that had something of fearin it. His wit 
had touched the truth instantly, though he 
would not advance boldly to it. 

“ You speak in riddles, mistress, and are try- 
ing to escape obliging me by making a condi- 
tion beyond all reason. Who is this man ?” 

“ He is called Captain Latour. You need 
know him by no other name. He cannot see 
you, and you may make a point of not seeing 
him. I promise that I shall use all my intelli- 
gence to keep him outside your presence. I 
will have his room furnished to my wish. The 
mid-room is for his attendant. My own apart- 
ment has been much respected, and it will re- 
quire but few additions. Ina week I can give 
you one thousand pounds. I will add four 
thousand pounds as soon as the sale of Che- 
nage is completed.” 

He was in a white heat of passion before she 
finished her proposal. 

“Captain Latour ! 


John de Burg, you 
mean. And you have a thousand pounds. 
Truly, you are a good daughter to hide so 
much gold and see your father at his wit’s 
end for a few sovereigns.” 

“Tf you will have truth, where less than 
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truth would be for your comfort and welfare, 
take it. Captain Latour 7s John de Burg.” 

“Then you conceive me to be a man be- 
yond the sense of honor. Is my roof to shel- 
ter a villain and an outlaw ? ” 

“Lord, sir! your roof has sheltered more 
villains than saints. And John is no longer an 
outlaw. He hath the king’s pardon, and also 
the king’s commission. As for the gold, ’t was 
not mine until yesterday ; and if I said a thou- 
sand pounds, ’t is like enough to be much be- 
yond it; for, though John. is blind, I trow he 
is rich enough to buy De Burg and make a 
present of it to the bats and owls.” 

“Keep your temper, mistress. Consider 
what a hubbub the news would cause an it 
were found out. I can remember the bells of 
Kendal church being rung backward when 
his ship was seen off the coast.” 

“ Surely you are to blame, sir, that a spirit 
of so much resource and bravery was not 
bended to nobler purposes. Trust me, in some 
respects others have been more guilty than 
he hath,” 

“ You say that he is blind?” 

“ Alas! struck blind by lightning.” 

“ And rich?” 

“T think that he can pave his way into any 
house with gold. An you shut him out of 
yours, I shall keep Chenage and go to him.” 

“T will have time to think o’er the matter. 
For my life I cannot understand your infatu- 
ation. But if he is to be at Chenage as well 
be at De Burg. For you know, Asia, I am 
extremely at your mercy, loving you, as I 
do, with all my life.” 

“ T have known better men than you, father, 
to lie about love and gold; but I will take 
your words and credit them. And as your 
anger mends not the past, why should it wrong 
the future ? Must John’s gold pass De Burg? 
The king has pardoned him. The lightning 
spared his life. Surely you, being his father, 
may give him shelter.” 

“T shall be credited with some partnership 
in his crimes.” 

“ Have you so little opinion of your own 
standing ? When did you begin to fear the 
‘say so’ of your neighbor? But, indeed, John 
spoke somewhat of Southern France, and ’t was 
only for my sake he came here; and faith! 
though he were beggar, as well as blind, he 
should not come to me for love and lack it.” 

“Tf it was I—” 

“ Suffering in the same kind, I would stand 
for you to the same extent.” 

“I expect no such miracle of love. ’T is a 
hard case. I must lose your presence and let 
De Burg go to ruin, or I must save both to 
myself by the aid and the presence of a double- 
dyed villain.” 
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“As I have been told, it was so that De 
Burg came to us. Could John be worse than 
that Lord Avenal de Burg who turned out 
upon the snow-covered moors one hundred 
nuns from this house? I have heard that the 
rest of his wicked deeds he wrote on a parch- 
ment with his own blood. You have that rec- 
ord, and are proud of it. ’T is like enough that 
future De Burgs will make tales and songs 
about John. Do you believe he is worse than 
many others of his age and humor? As for 
the neighbors, do they keep your will and 
your opinions, and order your house? By St. 
George! I have more of the spirit of a man 
than you have.” 

“ Mind this, Asia, I am neither to be rushed 
nor bullied by a woman’s tongue. I will take 
time and thought, and I will do as seems right 
and honorable to me.” 

With that he left her, and Anastasia lifted 
her lips in scorn for the little bluster, which she 
saw through very clearly. She had now no 
doubt as to the result of her offer. The pinch 
of gold grinds to impalpable dust such fragili- 
ties as honor and good report. What De Burg 
mainly wished to consider was the public stand 
he should take; whether it would be best to 
bluff the truth in the face of all, or accept John 
as Captain Latour, and ignore all criticism on 
the subject. 

He was much impressed by the very vague- 
ness of John’s reputed wealth. He looked 
at the great gray pile going to ruin for want 
of gold, and he determined to sacrifice the 
passion of hate to the stronger passions which 
pleaded for its restoration, and for that popu- 
larity and congenial employment which build- 
ing and reordering his house would give him. 

But he had not that honesty of nature, nor 
even that common gratitude for help, which 
would have led him to take his son’s hand as 
well as his son’s gold. He resolved to hide 
all obligation behind the figment of “ Captain 
Latour.” People would talk, and very likely 
would say unkind things of Anastasia, but 
Anastasia was able to defend her own good 
name. She was indifferent, also, while he was 
supersensitive to public opinion, and could 
not endure the humiliating thought of having 
to explain himself in the smallest matter. 

He delayed his acceptance of Anastasia’s 
terms for three days —a most unnecessary con- 
cession to a contemptible pride. For Anastasia 
had read his motives from the moment when, 
hearing of John’s riches, he had descended 
from the plane of his own injured honor to 
the consideration of the hubbub his neighbors 
would make, and to the trifling memory of 
the bells ringing backward. 

As soon as he had noisily shut the door be- 
hind him she began to plan for her brother’s 
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comfort. She had chosen for him the rooms he 
had before occupied, because they would be 
familiar to him. He would remember the po- 
sition of doors and windows and hearth, and 
even of the main pieces of furniture. She had 
mentally selected the old woman who was to be 
his constant attendant, and she decided tomake 
the comforts and perquisites of the position suf- 
ficient to secure allegiance and discreet silence. 

Before De Burg condescended to advise 
her of his submission the rooms were so thor- 
oughly cleaned and renovated that even a 
blind man must have been sensible of their 
atmosphere of comfort. In less than a week 
John was at home in them. His removal was 
accomplished during De Burg’s visit to Miln- 
thorpe about the sale of Chenage, and the cir- 
cumstance was not mentioned to him. He 
asked no questions, and the few remarks made 
by the servants regarding the stranger were re- 
ceived with such icy anger that they were never 
repeated. 

And very soon he was in the midst of a 
work which satisfied all his desires. John had 
been more generous than even Anastasia had 
dreamed of, and De Burg was adding a new 
wing, and building new stables, and laying out 
the garden afresh. In the course of a few 
weeks he had almost forgotten the humiliat- 
ing condition which had made all this grandeur 
possible. 

John’s gold flowed with ready generosity, 
and John was never visible to him. This was 
partly owing to Anastasia’s tact, partly to an 
unacknowledged but very real carefulness on 
his own part. He knew that on fine days 
Anastasia walked with her brother either in 
the park or upon the moor outside it, and he 
knew that the hour for this recreation was gen- 
erally mid-afternoon, so at that time he was 
always with the workmen. 

Neither was he sensible of any diminution 
in his daughter’s attentions. She was ever 
ready to preside over his meals. She had her 
old-time alacrity in the discussion of their affairs. 
She was not a whit less disposed to differ with 
his opinions and to contend for her own way. 
She dressed with her old-time extravagance, 
she had many new lovers, and was apparently 
as eager as ever for the honors of the hunting- 
field and the ball-room. 

But there was another Anastasia of whom 
the world had no conception. Only one old 
woman and one man, blind and helpless, knew 
her. As soon as she entered John’s room 
her face, her voice, her manner changed. And 
yet she always brought the world in which she 
ordinarily lived into it. Sitting by her blind 
brother’s side she told him every trifle that 
happened, He knew, through her, all the 
workmen, and what they were doing, and what 
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progress they made. He saw through her vivid 
words his father’s importance and impetuosity, 
and heard his comments, and his paunting. and 
his anger. She clipped none of his oaths, she 
softened nothing of his thrasonical braggadocio 
and fanfaronade. She told him all about her 
lovers; she mocked and imitated them; there 
was not a man, or a woman, or a merry-making, 
that he did not see through her eyes. She 
made him pass his hands over all her finery, 
and described its colors and beauty. If any- 
thing troubled her, if she received a slight, or 
had a quarrel, John knew all about it. 

The sympathy and companionship she 
craved she had in entire perfection. Shut in 
his narrow world, with only one creature to 
love, John made all her feelings his own. And 
she was under no temptation to deceive him. 
He enjoyed her spite, and anger, and reprisals, 
and cutting words. In his lonely darkness he 
nursed her small social wrongs and thought 
out stinging revenges for her. Whatever con- 
solation John de Burg could derive from the 
perfect love of a nature kindred to his own 
was most completely his. 

So the days and weeks passed on. The 
winter was open, and not unfavorable for much 
of the work. When it was, the lower rooms 
were noisy with artisans busy on the carved 
panels of the wainscoting, or in polishing 
the woods for the floors and furniture. One 
afternoon Anastasia and her brother were 
walking slowly across the little strip of moor 
between the park and the highway. John liked 
to get from under the trees and feel the wind 
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blowing freely over him. He was leaning on 
Anastasia’s arm, his hat was in his hand, his 
face was lifted to catch the sunshine and the 
breeze. ‘They were nearing the outermost 
corner of the park wall and were on the point 
of turning when a horseman rounded it. It 
was Nathaniel Kelder, and he realized in a 
moment not only that he saw John de Burg, 
but that the man was blind. 

He stopped suddenly, and Anastasia also 
stood still. She looked into her brother’s un- 
conscious face, and then into Nathaniel’s. It 
was a look that spoke with tongue and eyes 
and heart—a look rapid as thought, pitiful as 
prayer. It said all that words could have said 
in a long petition. She dropped John’s hand, 
and stood a trifle before him —the involuntary 
movement of love ready to defend. The atti- 
tude gave to her anxious face a singular attrac- 
tion, a power of entreaty not to be resisted. 

Nathaniel lifted his hat, bowed his head, 
and rode on. She understood the movement ; 
it was a promise of oblivion. She took her 
brother’s hand again and resumed their walk ; 
but she was haunted by the look in Nathaniel’s 
eyes—the sudden and sad wonder, the quick 
apprehension, the quick pardon, the infinite 
pity. A moment revealed all, and she could 
hardly restrain the sharp cry of soul-pain that 
parted her lips. 

As for John, he did not even ask who it 
was. He had once vowed, “ by all the devils 
in hell,” to take full vengeance upon Nathaniel 
Kelder; and Nathaniel had passed him with 
a prayer of pity, and he knew it not. 
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wandering through waste places of the world 
I met my love and knew not she was mine. 


But soon a light more tender, more divine, 

Filled earth and heaven; richer cloud-curtains furled 
The west at eve; a softer flush impearled 

The gates of dawn; a note more pure and fine 

Rang in the thrush’s song; a rarer shine 

Varnished the leaves by May’s sweet sun uncurled. 
To me, who loved but knew not, all the air 

Trembled to shocks of far-off melodies, 

As all the sugnmer’s rustling thrills the trees 
When Spring’s suns strike their boughs, asleep and bare. 

And then, one blessed day, I saw arise 

Love’s morning, glorious, in her candid eyes. 


John Hay. 
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ORTY years ago in this month 
of September, California was 
admitted into the Union. 
The rounding out of four dec- 
ades of State life will be the 
occasion of a great celebra- 
tion at San Francisco on the 

gth of this month, in which an effort will be 

made to restore and to make real to the gen- 
eration of to-day the hardy pioneers and gold 
hunters who founded in this far western land 
as genuine an American commonwealth as 

Massachusetts or New York. It will help the 

young Californian of to-day to appreciate the 

services of the men who, despite many errors, 
laid firmly and well the foundations of the chief 

State on the Pacific coast. 

The philosophic historian, with a perspec- 
tive of forty years, is apt to look back with 
a certain polite condescension upon the lead- 
ing events of early Californian history, and es- 
pecially upon the Bear Flag movement.! He 
condemns it out of hand as unnecessary, impoli- 
tic, and the work of men who had sinister or 
selfish motives. But the historian is unable to 
put himself in the place of the men who were 
the chief actors in that episode as in the other 
stirring events in California that crowded the 
ordinary normal development of a century 
into a decade of strenuous life. To get the 
full measure of this early Californian life one 
must have shared in the experiences of the 
pioneers, or have heard the story of their perils 
and privations from the lips of survivors. ‘Their 
stories furnish the best answer to the historian’s 
strictures that the policy of the American set- 
tlers in California, just before the cession of the 
territory to the United States by Mexico, was 
uncalled for and unjustifiable. 

It is impossible to get a correct idea of the 
period without a clear knowledge of the envi- 


1 The revolution against Mexican authority in Cal- 
ifornia, known as the Bear Flag movement, will be 
fully treated of in future papers of the series on the 
Gold Hunters of California, to which the present 
paper is preliminary, being here printed out of place 
chronologically by reason of its appositeness to the 
anniversary of the admission. It is enough for the 
purposes of the present paper to say that the move- 
ment was the result of friction between certain Amer- 
ican settlers in California and the Mexican authorities, 
and that it was more or less intimately connected with 
the misunderstandings between General Castro, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mexican forces, and Captain 
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ronment and without some sympathy with the 
actors. The California pioneers were made 
heroic by the deeds which they performed. 
In part, they had greatness thrust upon them, 
for the very stress of circumstances developed 
those qualities which enabled them to bring 
order out of chaos and to solve questions in 
government and social order that had never 
been solved before in this country. Yet they 
were only plain Americans, many of them as 
rude and uncouth as Lincoln in his rail-split- 
ting days, but all had that fund of sound 
common sense which is born of hard expe- 
rience and that ready adaptability to a new 
land and new customs that makes the western 
pioneer the ideal colonist. They brought with 
them across the plains in their huge wagons, 
that have been so aptly termed “ ships of the 
desert,” that passionate love of freedom and of 
individual rights that colored all their life in 
this far western land. They found a pastoral 
people living a life as gracious as their climate. 
The two elements refused to mingle, and the 
stronger at once asserted itself. That the con- 
quest was made with so small a loss of life and 
so little personal suffering is greatly to the credit 
of the more aggressive race. With Englishmen 
in the place of the American pioneers the first 
sign of restiveness on the part of the weaker 
race would have been the signal for hostilities 
that would not have ended in a well-nigh 
bloodless revolution. What the conquest of 
California proved above all other things was 
the rare self-control of the men who were gath- 
ered from all parts of the country. Down-east 
Yankee lawyers and Missourian backwoods- 
men fraternized and made common cause in 
the effort to plant American institutions in this 
new land, This work was marred by occasional 
outbursts of race prejudice and by undue haste 
in executing punishment, but these exceptions 


Frémont on the occasion of his visit to California with 
an exploring expedition in 1846. As a symbol of revolt 
the flag, of which the cut on page 784 is arepresentation, 
was hoisted at Sonoma on the 14th of June. The 
capture of Sonoma was effected, without resistance, by 
thirty-two of the settlers under command of Ezekiel 
Merritt; and General M. G. Vallejo, Colonel Victor 
Prudon, Captain Salvador Vallejo, and Jacob P. Leese, 
brother-in-law of the Vallejos and an American who 
refused to join the rebels, were taken to Sutter’s Fort 
as prisoners. Merritt was succeeded in the command 
of the insurgents by William B, Ide.—Epiror. 
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only prove the essential justice and fairness of 
the work of the pioneers. 

It is not in the province of this article to 
discuss the Bear Flag episode. Only a brief 
summary of the salient events that led up to 
the cession is necessary to comprehend the cu- 
rious tangle of political interests in California 
that was destined never to be unraveled but 
to be cut by the hand of war. The conquest 
of California would probably have been pushed 
resolutely by the settlers had not the Mexican 
war broken out, since the raising of the Bear 
Flag and the declaration of the independence 
of California made it impossible for the actors 
in this revolution to recede from their position. 
Four years before, Commodore Jones had 
taken possession of Monterey and hoisted the 
American flag on the report that Mexico had 
begun hostilities. He made a formal apology 
when he discovered his mistake, but it 1s very 
unlikely that Frémont would have apologized 
for his part in the Bear Flag revolt, or that 
Mexico would have accepted any explanation. 

All the actors in this period with whom I 
have talked declare positively that the settlers 
were convinced that the occupation of Upper 
California by the Americans would be a question 
of only a few months. They all felt assured 
that the United States was prepared to seize the 
country on the first sign of hostilities on the 
part of Mexico. And their position was ren- 
dered the more difficult by the constant fear 
of English annexation. The historians who 
have made the most careful study of this pe- 
riod look upon this fear of England asa bogy, 
but survivors of those days declare it was real 
and had no small part in influencing the acts 
of the settlers. Whether England had any in- 
tention of appropriating the territory is a point 
which will probably never be satisfactorily de- 
termined. Although there was nothing stronger 
at the time than rumors of English designs on 
California, it is only natural that men who had 
a vivid recollection of the war of 1812 should 
suspect the motives of England. She pos- 
sessed British Columbia; she claimed all 
territory north of the Columbia; she had not 
even relaxed her grip on Oregon, Here was 
a magnificent stretch of territory, with the fin- 
est harbor on the Pacific, that could be gained 
should the United States be found napping. 
It would have been against human nature for 
the settlers at the time of the conquest not to 
suspect England of lusting after this fair do- 
main. It was known to a few also that the 
British vice-consul in California for several 
years had been trying to induce his govern- 


1 We give place to this widely received version of 
Commodore Sloat’s action; but see the article in “* Cali- 
forniana”’ in the present number by Professor Josiah 
Royce of Navverd University. — EDITor. 
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ment to intervene and establish a protectorate 
over the territory, which in English hands 
could so easily be transformed into actual pos- 
session. 

About the time that the Bear Flag party 
were getting ready for action in Sonoma the 
American naval commander in chargé of the 
Pacific squadron was at Mazatlan. Commo- 
dore Sloat had received the most specific or- 
ders to occupy California at the first outbreak 
of hostilities with Mexico. In the harbor of 
San Blas was the English admiral Sir George 
Seymour on board the British frigate Cod/ing- 
wood. Sloat feared that Seymour might receive 
the first news of the Mexican war and thus an- 
ticipate him in seizing Monterey ; so as soon as 
he obtained positive proof of the capture of 
Matamoras by General Taylor he sailed for 
California. Our navy was then a fair match 
for the British, especially in speed, and the 
Savannah could easily outsail the Collingwood ,; 
but Sloat took no risks, crowded on all sail, and 
reached Monterey on July 2. He had the 
sloops Cyane and Levant at Monterey and the 
Portsmouth at Yerba Buena (San Francisco) 
and no British sail had yet appeared.! Sloat 
was a man who dreaded responsibility. He ex- 
pected to find California peaceful; he even 
hoped to meet small opposition in raising the 
American flag. But what was his astonishment 
to learn that the native Californians were bit- 
terly opposed to any change, and that they were 
in a red heat of resentment over Frémont’s ac- 
tion. He found the British vice-consul, Forbes, 
supporting General Castro and Governor Pio 
Pico in their diatribes against the American 
adventurers, while the Spanish vice-consul, 
Lataillade, surpassed all the others in his con- 
demnation of the Sonoma revolution. Sloat ac- 
cordingly hesitated five days before taking 
possession of Monterey. 

On July 7, 1846, Commodore Sloat took 
formal possession of California in the name 
of the United States. After making a formal 
demand for surrender upon the Mexican 
commandant, which that officer evaded by dis- 
claiming authority to act for Castro, the com- 
modore prepared for action. He issued orders 
warning the men against plundering or mal- 
treating any of the natives. Under Captain 
Mervine a force of two hundred and fifty sea- 
men and marines was landed and marched 
up in front of the old custom-house, which 
usually bore the Mexican colors. There is a 
conflict of authority as to whether the flag was 
flying on thisday. The people crowded about, 
eager to see the spectacle, but there was no 
hostile demonstration. The commodore’s proc- 
lamation to the people of California was read. 
It declared that he proposed to hoist the 
American flag at Monterey and to carry it 

















throughout California. It was Greek to most 
of the spectators, who understood Spanish only, 
and was received in silence. Then the Stars 
and Stripes were run up, three roaring cheers 
were given, a salute of twenty-one guns was 
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American flag was raised there was unbounded 
enthusiasm on the part of the settlers. ‘The 
native Californians looked on in apathetic si- 
lence. It may be that they counted on British 
interference ; but when Admiral Seymour ar- 


JOHN Cc, FREMONT. (FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN ABOUT 1850; LENT BY GENERAL FREMONT.) 


fired, and California thus passed into the hands 
of the Americans. On the following day the 
proclamation was read on the plaza at Yerba 
Buena, and the Mexican colors were sup- 
planted by the American flag. At the old 
presidio, near the Golden Gate, was the dilap- 
idated Mexican fort with its rusty and useless 
guns ; but over these also the Stars and Stripes 
were raised—an earnest that this main gate- 
way of the Pacific would now be held against 
all comers. In the other towns where the 
Vou. XL.— 102. 


rived in Monterey Bay he courteously accepted 
the announcement of American possession, as 
did also the captain of the British war ship 
Juno, which visited San Francisco Bay two 
days after the flag was raised. 

This bloodless transfer of authority could 
probably have been the beginning and the 
end of the conquest of California but for the 
enmity aroused by the Bear Flag uprising and 
the feud between Frémont and Castro. As it 
was, the subsequent events of the conquest 








COMMODORE SLOAT, U. S. N (FKOM A PORTRAIT IN OIL PAINTED AT PANAMA IN 1840, 
PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY HIS GRANDSON, J. B. WHITTEMORE.) 


may be put in a paragraph. Sloat declined 
Frémont’s offer of his Bear Flag battalion ; but 
the chagrin which this caused was speedily 
forgotten, for Sloat, ill in body and weary of 
responsibility, turned over his command to 
Commodore Stockton and departed for the 
East. Stockton was the exact antithesis of 
Sloat. Responsibility did not worry him; in 
fact, he enjoyed it. He promptly accepted 
Frémont’s troops and issued orders for their 
prompt organization into a regiment. He 
pushed the campaign vigorously against the 
native Californians, who were massed at Los 
Angeles; but when he reached that city he 
found everything quiet, took possession, and 
declared the war at an end. He had only 
just reached Monterey on his return when he 
was informed that all the south was again in 
arms. It required six months to subdue this 
revolt; but the power of the insurgents was 
broken by General Kearney, who arrived over 
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land from New Mexico, after one of the se- 
verest marches on record. He coéperated with 
Stockton’s marines, and finally the Californi- 
ans gave up the fight; and the treaty of Cahu- 
enga on January 13, 1847, ended the last stand 
made by the natives for control of the terri- 
tory. The Californians surrendered to Frémont 
probably because they counted on getting bet- 
ter terms than from Stockton ; and this expec- 
tation was fulfilled, as unconditional pardon 
was granted to all who had borne arms, with 
freedom to leave the country, and full rights 
of citizenship to those who chose to remain. 
There was a strong element of ofcra bouffe 
about the conquest. Seldom did the opposing 
forces number over five hundred men, and 
even the engagements at San Pasqual and 
San Gabriel were little more than skirmishes. 
But it is undeniable that much hard work was 
done by Stockton, Frémont, and Kearney. 
The ensuing five months before the cession 




















were filled with controversies between Stock- 
ton and Kearney, and then between Kearney 
and Frémont. They resulted in the departure 
of all three to the East and the succession of 
Colonel Richard B. Mason to the position of 
governor of the territory and commander ofthe 
United States forces. The country was dis- 
quieted by rumors of an expedition from Mexico 
to reconquer the territory, and by reports of 
strong disaffection among the native Califor- 
nians in the southern counties, where few 
Americans had settled. 

All doubts and fears were ended, however, 
on August 6, 1848, when news of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
received, The territory ceded by Mexico in- 
cluded not only California but Arizona, New 


Mexico, and Texas. One year’s time was given ° 


to all residents of this territory to decide whether 
they would remain as United States citizens or 
depart for Mexico, Property rights and Mexi- 
can grants and titles were to be fully respected. 
Governor Mason issued a wise proclamation, in 
which he assured all the old inhabitants that 
they would be protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty and property. But hard-headed 
American pioneers demanded a better system of 
government than the Mexican law gave them. 
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decisions; and though this system might suit a 
primitive pastoral community, it was as obso- 
lete for Americans as the laws of feudal Eng- 
land,! 

The urgent necessity for a stable government 
led the California settlers to believe that Con- 
gress would not adjourn without providing 
proper officers for the new territory, which was 
now American in name as well as in fact. Presi- 
dent Polk, in a special message to Congress on 
July 6, 1848, called attention to the peculiar sit- 
uation in California and urged Congress to es- 
tablish a territorial government. At this time 
it began to be foreseen by the friends of Cali- 
fornia that a hard struggle was before them, 
but it is doubtful whether any one suspected 
that the fight over California between the two 
sections would become so bitter as to threaten 
secession and civil war. Extension of slavery 
and maintenance of the slave-holding power 
in Congress were the great issues. ‘The admis- 
sion of Iowa and Wisconsin had neutralized 
the South’s advantage in securing Texas. ‘Thus 
the lines were evenly drawn in the Senate,— 
fifteen States on each side,—and the Southern 
leaders saw clearly that unless they obtained 
control of the new territory ceded by Mexico 
all the fruits of the Mexican war would be 
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Under this system the alcalde, or district judge, 
was given more power than the Supreme Court 
enjoys to-day. ‘There was no appeal from his 


1 Governor Mason had received no instructions, but 
as military governor he wisely determined to make no 
changeuntil Congress providedaterritorial government. 
The situation was anomalous. The treaty of peace 
with Mexico left California with no other than a de 
facto government. Mason frankly admitted that he had 
no sathosley to collect duties should merchants refuse 
to pay them, and he expressed the fear that the rapid 
desertion of troops would leave him without any mili- 
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lost to them. For three years the power of the 
free States had been growing at a rate which 
threatened speedily to place the slave States 


tary backing; yet he declared he would exercise con- 
ro over the alcaldes appointed and maintain order 
if possible. He held that no one had - | right to 
move in providing a better government until Congress 
should act in the matter. Directly opposed to his as- 
sumption of power were the majority of the American 
settlers, who held that they had a perfect right to estab- 
lish a government so long as Congress failed to make 
Californiaa territory and provide asuitable government. 
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(FROM A PAINTING ON IVORY OWNED BY HIS SON, HON. JOHN P. STOCKTON.) 














in a feeble minority. The struggle over the 
Wilmot proviso—which prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery into the territory to be ac- 
quired by the Mexican war—was an earnest 
of the savage political warfare that was to fol- 
low. The pioneer effort for compromise on 
California was made just after the treaty with 
Mexico. This was the reference of the subject 
to acommittee of eight from the Senate, which 
decided to admit Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico as Territories, but to refer the slavery 
question to the Supreme Court. This satisfied 
the Senate, but the House promptly refused to 
adopt it. 

While California thus served as a bone of 
contention in Congress, an event occurred that 
gave an enormous impetus to the movement 
in favor of State government. This was the 
discovery of gold by James W. Marshall in Cap- 
tain Sutter’s mill race at Coloma on January 
19, 1848.! Most significant of all dates in Cali- 
fornia history is this, for the gold discovery 
has colored every phase of social and political 
development in the chief State of the Pacific 
coast. Yet, to the men who preceded the gold 
hunters we must look for the impulse towards 
a sound government. The Forty-niners aided 
the movement by sheer force of numbers, but 
the yeoman’s work was done by the many able 
men who had helped to conquer California or 
who came in from the adjoining Territory of 
Oregon. 

One of the anomalies of the gold discovery 
was its slowness in reaching Americans in Cali- 
fornia. It was midsummer before the news 
was generally credited in California and Ore- 
gon. Then, when people became convinced 
that the reports were true and that fortunes 
could be made in a few months in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, there was a rush such as was 
never before known in history. Of course the 
California settlers had the great advantage of 
proximity to the new El Dorado. Next, per- 
haps, came those in Honolulu. The Oregoni- 
ans obtained their news by way of the Sand- 
wich Islands and Fort Vancouver. These 
hardy pioneers had just emerged from a long 
struggle with hunger, the wilderness, and the 
Indians. They were poor, and they saw in the 
future only a vista of weary work with small 
profits, as they had no market for their prod- 
uce. Suddenly the scattered settlements were 
electrified by the news of the gold discovery. 
Those who took part in the rush declare that 
not less than two-thirds of all those capable 
of bearing arms swarmed over the Siskiyou 
Mountains and came down to the gold fields 


1 This is the commonly accepted date, but Mr. John 
S. Hittell has demonstrated in the “ Overland 


Monthly” that the actual date was January 24.— 
EpITor, 
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of the Sacramento. In the mean time the news 
had spread to the East, to Australia, and to 
South America. From all quarters came young 
men as eager for adventure as for gold. Not 
one in a thousand had any practical knowledge 
of mining or any plan of remaining in the 
country after a fortune had been made. Eighty 
thousand is a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of gold hunters who flocked to California in 
the first twelve months that followed Marshall's 
discovery. The great majority of the gold seek- 
ers were crowded into the Sacramento Valley, 
where the richest placers had been found on the 
Sacramento, Yuba, American, and Feather riv- 
ers. Sacramento City had been founded on the 
river hard by Sutter’s historic fort, and was the 
chief town in the valley. The American pas- 
sion for corner lots developed early among the 
miners, and to record transfers some legal of- 
ficers were required. In January, 1849, the 
people of Sacramento accordingly elected a 
first magistrate and recorder for the district. 
In San Franciscoand San Jose the same trouble 
was experienced and the same desire was felt 
for a suitable government. Meetings were held 
in the three cities, and it was decided to elect 
delegates to a convention for forming a pro- 
visional government. San Francisco was in the 
most grievous plight because of conflict of au- 
thority between the provisional officers. In 
August, 1847, Governor Mason had sanctioned 
the election of a town council, but this went 
out of existence in December, 1848. Ar elec- 
tion for a new council was declared invalid 
through fraud. San Francisco differed from 
nearly every other large town in California in 
that it had no basis of native inhabitants. It 
was almost purely American, and the national 
desire for self-government led to the election 
of a legislative assembly and three justices of 
the peace. The old office of alcalde was to be 
abolished. This programme was carried out, 
but the alcalde refused to give up his office. 
Finally the offices of sheriff, register, and treas- 
urer were added, and the alcalde was legally 
ejected. Yet none of the acts of this impro- 
vised body was ever legally sanctioned, Gen- 
eral Persifer F. Smith had succeeded Mason 
as military commander, and General Bennett 
Riley had been appointed military gov- 
ernor. Smith’s duties were to defend Calli- 
fornia and Oregon from attack and to preserve 
peace. To Riley was intrusted the difficult 
task of administering the civil affairs of a land 
which was neither an acknowledged Territory 
nor a State. Two months before Riley’s ar- 
rival the delegates elected to the convention de- 
cided to postpone this meeting until August. If 
by that time Congress had taken no action, the 
delegates were to meet at Monterey and draft 
a constitution to be submitted to the people. 











PETER H. BURNETT, FIRST GOVERNOR OF 


Old Bennett Riley was perhaps the best man 
who could have been selected for governor, 
as he was the embodiment of all that was just 
and impartial in the military system. He had 
strong convictions; but, unlike most of the mil- 
itary men who came into prominence in Cal- 
ifornia, he was not prejudiced or vacillating. 
He made a thorough study of the situation, 
and when he had once become convinced of 
the soundness of his position, neither coaxing 
nor bullying could move him one jot. His 
arrival in May brought to a head the whole 
question of the government of the new terri- 
tory. There was absolutely no precedent for 
the cession of the territory, and the neglect 
of Congress to provide territorial officers left 
California in the unique position of a land with- 
out a government. ‘Iwo opposing theories of 
the status of the country were held, one by 
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CALIFORNIA. (FROM A DAGUE RREOTYPE.) 


the settlers and the other by the military gov- 
ernor; yet, though the settlers prevailed, the 
legal question was never referred to a compe- 
tent court, and remains undecided to this day. 

Many of the settlers who were most active 
in demanding that the people should elect 
their own officers came from Oregon. They 
were gold hunters, but they had had valuable 
pioneer training in redeeming Oregon from the 
wilderness and in working out unaided the 
problem of self-government. At their head 
was Peter H. Burnett, a Tennesseean who mi- 
grated to Missouri and started for Oregon in 
the summer of 1843. He was a lawyer, and 
did good work in the legislative committee 
of Oregon which drafted a good constitution 
and established an efficient government. Bur- 
nett, who was destined to play an important 
part in the movement for statehood in Cali- 

















fornia, is a fine specimen of the Western pio- 
neer; for he is still alive, in full possession of his 
faculties, at eighty-two years. He had done 
his part in Oregon, and now he saw the same 
necessity arising in California that he had aided 
to meet and satisfy in the neighboring State. 
He presided at the first meeting held in Sac- 
ramento to devise plans fora provisional govern- 
ment, and in June, 1849, he became a member 
of the legislative assembly of San Francisco, 
and at once took an active part in the move- 
ment that resulted in the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention. 

Early in June, Riley issued two proclama- 
tions. One, addressed to the people of Cali- 
fornia, gave a clear summary of the situation 
and announced a special election for delegates 
to aconvention which he called to meet at Mon- 
terey in September for the purpose of forming 
a territorial or State organization. It also in- 
cluded a list of officials, adapted from the 
Mexican system, to be elected. The second 
proclamation, issued a day later, was a formal 
declaration that the legislative assembly of 
San Francisco had usurped the powers 
vested only in Congress. It fell to 

3urnett to head the settlers’ party in 

its opposition to the claims of General 
Riley. ‘The situation was unique in 
American politics. Riley’s position 
may be briefly stated as follows: ‘The 
laws of California, he held, must con- 
tinue in force until changed by com- 
petent authority. The power to replace 
these laws by others is vested in Con- 
gress. ‘he situation differed from that 
in Oregon, for Oregon was without 
laws, while California had a complete 
system, which, though defective, must 
continue in force until repealed by 
valid legislative power. California, in 
fine, resembled Louisiana after the 
purchase; and the decision of the 
Supreme Court recognizing the valid- 
ity of the laws of Louisiana under 
French rule formed a safe guide in the 
present case. Thus, according to Ri- 
ley’s logic, the San Francisco legisla- 
tive assembly had usurped powers 
belonging to Congress, and had abso- 
lutely no right to call a convention. 

The position of the settlers may be 
summed up in a few words. The moment the 
treaty took effect, according to their view, the 
United States Constitution and American laws 
superseded in California the Mexican civil 
law; while Congress refused to legislate for 
California, the people had the right, under the 
Constitution, to exercise that power; a subor- 
dinate military officer could not fill the office 
of governor; it was not common sense to ex- 
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pect Americans, unfamiliar with Spanish, to 
administer the Mexican law, which they did 
not understand, and which had no bearing on 
practical life. Finally, a temporary exercise of 
legislative power by the people was not in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, but only the practi- 
cal application of the rights of American 
citizens.! 

Political excitement ran high when General 
Riley’s two proclamations reached San Fran- 
cisco on June g. It had been an eventful 
week, On the 4th the long-expected steamer 
arrived from Panama. As she came into the 
harbor the wharf was crowded with men, eager 
to learn the news of the action of Congress. 
The majority were confident the new terri- 
torial officers were on board, empowered to 
provide for some representation of California 
in Congress. Deep was the disgust when it was 
found that Congress had not only failed to 
make any provision for the government of 
California, but had actually voted to extend 
the revenue laws to the new territory and had 
sent a collector to levy the duties. ‘The re- 





M. GWIN. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY & RULOFSON.) 


sources of Californians in picturesque profanity 
were sadly taxed on that day. The Plaza, the 
streets, the saloons, the gambling palaces, 
echoed to the indignant protests of men who 
felt the injustice of taxation without representa- 
tion as keenly as their forefathers smarted under 
the measures of Lord North. ‘The excitement 


1 See article by Francis Lippitt in “ Californiana ” in 
the present number.—EDITOR, 
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found vent in a great mass meeting on the 
Plaza, or Portsmouth Square —the scene of 
most of the stirring events in early San Fran- 
cisco history. Resolutions, written by Burnett, 
expressed in no uncertain language the feel- 
ings of the people. ‘They declared that both 
parties in Congress evidently expected Cali- 
fornia to settle the question of her admission, 
which hinged solely on slavery, and that the 
quicker this was done the better. ‘They recom- 
mended the immediate election of delegates 
to the constitutional convention. 

‘The scenes in Congress during this second 
struggle over California were intensely exciting. 
When the second session of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress met on December 5, 1848, President Polk 
again presented the claims of California, fortified 
by Governor Mason’s report, and by letters of 
Thomas O. Larkin, United States consul at 
Monterey, detailing the importance of the gold 
discovery and the certainty of an enormous im- 
migration into the new territory. Stephen A. 
Douglas, who was eager to prevent an open 
rupture between the two sections, drafted a bill 
for the admission of all the new territory as the 
State of California, with the proviso that Con- 
gress divide it, after admission, into other States. 
‘The judiciary committee pronounced this un- 
constitutional, and recommended the making of 
two new Territories out of the ceded domain. 
‘The Congress that discussed this question in- 
cluded some of the ablest of American states- 
men, yet not one appeared to foresee the 
importance of California or the significance of 
the gold discovery. Several of the schemes pro- 
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posed were puerile and senseless. A motion 
was even adopted by the committee of the whole 
to cede back to Mexico all of California ex- 
cept the port of San Francisco, which would 
then have been for this country what Hong 
Kong is for England on the coast of China. 
The quarrel over California grew moreand more 
envenomed as the session proceeded, until 
finally a deadlock resulted. Amendments pro- 
viding for revenue laws in California had been 
added to the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill. The followers of Calhoun denounced this 
as an invidious scheme on the part of the 
Northern faction to force the issue over Cali- 
fornia, and they threatened to defeat the ap- 
propriation bill and thus leave the Government 
without funds unless the California section was 
withdrawn. Congress expired by limitation on 
Saturday, March 3, at midnight, but the new 
President, General ‘Taylor, was not to be in- 
augurated until Monday. The Southern sena- 
tors filibustered in the hope of killing the bill, 
and with it any recognition of California. The 
Senate Chamber has witnessed many exciting 
scenes, but none perhaps ever equaled the 
storm that raged on this night as the hands of 
the great clock neared the midnight hour. ‘The 
Southerners insisted that the session ended at 
midnight ; but the logic of Webster, who held 
that the legislative day ended only with the 
sitting, at last prevailed. All through the night 
the fight went on, but just before daybreak the 
Southern forces weakened and the bill was 
passed. 

The steamer which bore this news of con- 
gressional inaction brought to California two 
men, one destined to prominence in the first 
ten years of California’s stormy political life, 
the other to brief notoriety, due as much to his 
eccentricity as to his official position. The 
first, whoshowed from the outset his dominating 
mind, was Dr. William M. Gwin of Mississippi, 
who had served in Congress, and who came to 
California with the purpose of becoming the first 
United States senator from the newState. He 
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THE BEAR FLAG HOISTED AT SONOMA JUNE 14, 1846; 
FINALLY LOWERED AT SAME PLACE JULY 11, 1846. 
(FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 
PIONEERS, SAN FRANCISCO.) 
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was an ardent disciple of Calhoun, and was 
counted upon to do all in his power to throw 
California into the slave-holding ranks. The 
other was Thomas Butler King, a Georgia 
congressman, sent out by the Taylor admin- 
istration to advocate the admission of California 
as a State. Both spoke at the mass meeting 
in San Francisco three days after their arrival. 
In several other towns meetings were held ap- 
proving the San Francisco resolutions, and one 
assemblage on Mormon Island, in the Sacra- 
mento River, pledged itself to discountenance 
any effort towards secession from the Union. 
The report of this meeting, with vague rumors 
of the growing discontent, appeared to confirm 
the suspicions of General Riley that there was 
areal plan to form an independent govern- 
ment. He thereupon issued a third proclama- 
tion, denouncing the scheme, and asserting 
that recent orders from Washington confirmed 
his previous views that the plan of establishing 
an independent government could not be sanc- 
tioned. Burnett at once replied, showing the 
absurdity of the suspicion that the settlers 
wanted independence, and making a strong 
plea for the wisdom and justice of the course 
the people had been forced to adopt. That 
there was no intention wantonly to antagonize 
General Riley was proved by the action of the 
delegates in agreeing to hold the convention 
at Monterey on the day fixed by the governor. 


Having decided the important question of 
the calling of a convention, the California set- 
tlers returned with renewed zest to the business 


of gold-hunting and money-getting. In this 
interregnum of two months about the only inci- 
dent worthy of note is furnished by Butler King, 
President ‘Taylor’s ambassador to the new ter- 
ritory. In Julyhe made an official tour of the 
mines. He traveled in state, being escorted by 
General Smith, Commodore Jones, and a body 
of cavalry under Lieutenant Stoneman, after- 
wards prominent in the war and lately governor 
of the State. It was the height of the dry sea- 
son, when the wide plains of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin glowed under the fierce 
heat of a semi-tropical sun. Only men in search 
of gold could be induced to work under this 
sun during the middle of the day, because of 
the danger of fever from overheating. Even 
hardy frontiersmen, when passing through the 
great California valleys in summer, rose early, 
and adopted the native custom of a long siesta 
at midday. King, however, rose superior to 
the climate as well as the customs of the far 
West. He kept precisely the same hours as 
when in Washington — rose at eight, dressed 
himself with extreme care, had his boots pol- 
ished, took a leisurely breakfast, and then set 
out on the day’s journey, when the sun was 
high in the heavens, and the mercury far up 
VoL. XL.— 103. 
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in the nineties. The spectacle of a modern 
“dude” among the red-shirted miners of 
Leadville ten years ago, when the silver fever 
first broke out, was not more irresistibly comic 
than this picture of the old-time Southern ex- 
quisite arrayed like a bridegroom for a long, 
hot, dusty ride through the plains of the San 
Joaquin. General Smith protested, but to no 
avail ; yet he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
prophecies fulfilled when King, on his return, 
was stricken with fever that came near ending 
his eccentricities. 

The Whig administration that sent out 
Butler King to smooth the way for state- 
hood in California blundered in this as in 
most of its other acts. It was vitally impor- 
tant that the man selected for this work should 
be quick to see the spirit of the people; but 
King tried to mold this Western life, which 
he never comprehended, to fit his orders, and 
the result was that he played directly into 
the hands of the men who came so near to 
securing the greater part of the new territory 
to the slave-holding States. Gwin used King 
as he used others, to carry out his scheme, 
which was only thwarted by the shrewdness 
of a few antislavery men in the convention, 
During the two months before the conven- 
tion met Gwin had strongly impressed his 
personality upon California public affairs, 
and secured election as a delegate to the 
convention. Although when the convention 
opened he had been in California only four 
months, he had managed by his skill and ad- 
dress to become possessed of all the political 
influences at work and to gauge accurately 
their strength and importance. The result of 
the election of delegates was to give the pro- 
slavery men the predominance, although later, 
when additional delegates were admitted to 
form a quorum, the Northern men numbered 
22, against 15 from the slave-holding States, 7 
native Californians, and 4 of foreign birth, 

The convention met on September 1, but 
was not organized until two days later, for lack 
of a quorum, The meeting-place was Colton 
Hall, in Monterey, which had the distinction 
of being the only plastered house in the new 
territory. Considering the haphazard way in 
which the delegates were selected, the conven- 
tion was an able body. The curious mingling 
of races in California, as well as the youth of 
the pioneers, was seen in its composition. Of 
the 48 members 36 were Americans; New York 
furnished 11, New England 6, and Maryland 
5. Of native Californians there were 7, while 
5 delegates were of foreign birth. Only two of 
the native Californians spoke English with any 
fluency or understood it easily; hence it was 
necessary to employ an interpreter, and the 
proceedings were recorded in English and 
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Spanish. It was probably the most youthful 
legislative body that ever met; 9 men being 
under thirty, 23 over thirty but under forty, 12 
between forty and fifty, and only 4 over fifty 
years of age. Four members had been in Cali- 
fornia only four months; nine had been there 
one year or less. 

There is pretty good evidence that Gwin 
went to the convention with the purpose of 
becoming its president and thus guiding its de- 
liberations, but the native Californians and sev- 
eral of the pronounced antislavery men had 
strong prejudice against him, and Robert Sem- 
ple, a typical Western backwoodsman, who 
was equally ready with the rifle and the prin- 
ter’s stick, was chosen to preside. Captain 
Marcy, who had arrived with Stevenson’s New 
York regiment, was elected secretary, and J. 
Ross Browne, who in later years gained fame 
on the coast as humorist and traveler, was ap- 
pointed official reporter. Of all the members 
Gwin easily occupies the foremost place. He 
did not speak so often as many others, but, 
like Halleck, what he said had great weight, and 
in nearly every controversy he either carried 
his point or effected a compromise well-nigh 
as advantageous as a victory. A master of the 
arts of the parliamentarian, Gwin was con- 
stantly called upon to exercise his skill, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that his readiness, 
courtesy, suggestiveness, and persuasive powers 
have farely been surpassed in a deliberative 
body. A careful reading of the debates in this 
convention, aided by the suggestions of sur- 
vivors, proves conclusively that Gwin had the 
settled purpose to secure so large a territory 
for California that Congress would feel bound 
to divide it. He was too shrewd a politician 
to hope to commit the new territory to slav- 
ery. The spirit shown at public meetings of 
settlers and miners which he had attended 
proved that slavery would not be tolerated. 
Hence instead of pressing the slavery issue, 
he devoted his energies to securing the best 
ultimate advantages for the slave-holding 
States. California had a coast line of over five 
hundred miles, and her territory was popularly 
supposed to extend to the Rocky Mountains. 
What was more simple and logical than to 
secure the admission of this immense domain 
as free territory and then persuade Congress 
to divide it, giving the southern half — the 
lion’s share—to slavery? Division on no 
other than lateral lines seemed feasible at that 
time, as the great central region was regarded 
as a desert. A new State must possess a coast 
line, and the most natural division was on 
the historic parallel of 36° 30/—that color 
line that was drawn with such monotonous 
regularity by Calhoun and his followers. In 
this work Gwin betrayed masterly political 
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manipulation. He made an easy conquest of 
Butler King and Halleck, and these allies 
he used to win over the suspicious native Cal- 
ifornians. It was not difficult to prove to 
them that they would be benefited by the erec- 
tion of Southern California into a new terri- 
tory, distinct from the North. Then, as now, 
it was a plausible argument that the southern 
half of the country differed so materially from 
the northern part as to demand a separate gov- 
ernment. The Californians were quick to see 
that in the North their political supremacy was 
clear gone — swept away by the thousands of 
gold hunters. Gwin shrewdly intimated that 
the policy backed by the representative of the 
Administration must be the winning one, and 
that the men who aided King and himself in 
getting the admission of the whole Western 
territory could depend upon recompense in 
legislation that would lighten the burden of 
taxation and secure them in possession of their 
royal grants of land, measured not by miles, 
but by leagues. ‘The Californians had every- 
thing to gain by this alliance, while on the 
other hand the settlers who opposed the ad- 
mission of so vast a territory had nothing to 
offer them. It was to the strongest sentiments 
of human nature that Gwin appealed, and his 
success seemed a foregone conclusion. ‘That 
he failed to carry his point in the convention 
was due mainly to the superb fight made by 
Charles T. Botts, a Virginian, aided by the 
firm backing of the old settlers, Semple, Hast- 
ings, Shannon, McDougall, Snyder, and others. 
Twice Gwin obtained a majority for his plan. 
On the second occasion, when the measure 
passed the house, having been previously 
adopted in committee of the whole, the most 
exciting scene of the convention ensued. Mc- 
Carver, an old Oregon pioneer, moved for im- 
mediate and final adjournment, crying out pas- 
sionately, “ We have done enough mischief.” 
Snyder shouted, “ Your constitution is gone! 
Your constitution is gone!” For a few mo- 
ments it looked as though the convention had 
hopelessly split upon this rock, but finally an 
adjournment was secured to the following day, 
when, after long debate, the boundary was fixed 
as it stands to-day, with the Sierra Nevada and 
the Colorado as the eastern line, with the great 
central desert, to be formed later into Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona.! 

The constitution adopted by the convention 
was one that did good service for thirty years, 
until the Kearney agitation swept it away in 
a great outburst of popular feeling against 
railway and land monopolies, which, gather- 
ing force for years, was brought to a head by 
the cynical defiance of a few powerful corpo- 


1 For an account of how this was done see “ Cali- 
forniana”’ in this number of THE CENTURY.—EDITOR. 
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rations and a small clique of millionaires who 
fancied they owned the State. The constitu- 
tion was largely drawn from that of New York, 
with some provisions by the then recently 
adopted constitution of lowa. What will strike 
any reader of the debates is the strong desire 
of the members to secure the rights of settlers 
and the equally strong wish to make educa- 
tion as free and as thorough as possible. Two 
sections in each township were set apart as 
school lands, seventy-two sections for a univer- 
sity, as well as five per cent. of the proceeds 
of the sale of all public lands. Semple and 
McCarver, both self-made men, who came up 
from the people, and who therefore placed a 
high value on free education, made eloquent 
pleas for a liberal school fund. Semple argued 
that California could have a university equal 
to any abroad, as she had the gold-dust to 
pay for “talent,” and he naively added, “We 
can bring the president of Oxford University 
here by offering a sufficient salary.” 

.\nother amusing feature was furnished by 
the discussion over the seal of the new State. 
F.very interest wished to be represented, but 
the old settlers were determined to have the 
grizzly bear in the foreground. This naturally 
excited Vallejo, who had suffered at the hands 
of the Bear Flag party, and he grimly sug- 
gested that Ursus of the Sierra have a lasso 
about his neck. The debate ended in the 
adoption of the well-known design — Minerva, 
type of the entrance of California full grown 
into the Union, with the grizzly at her feet; 
wheat-sheaf and vine, the miner and his tools, 
represented the leading industries; while the 
background was the bay of San Francisco 
framed in by the Sierra Nevada, and over all 
the magic word, “ Eureka.” 

One of the men who worked hard in the 
convention, but who has received little credit 
for his labor from the historians, was Captain 
Halleck, the governor’s secretary and his rep- 
resentative in the debates. Governor Riley 
made no attempt to influence the convention, 
but Halleck was tacitly understood to speak 
for him. Halleck had great legal ability, and 
he drafted the excellent public papers that 
Riley issued. He also prepared an excellent 
digest of the Mexican laws for the use of 
Americans. He spoke frequently in the con- 
vention and always to the point, and no sur- 
vivor of that body fails to declare that his 
judgment was sound and that his services were 
invaluable because of his intimate knowledge 
of the country. Some recognition of his merit 
has been made by the erection of a statue to 
his memory in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Of the native Californiansin the convention, 
Carrillo, who had been a valued adviser of 
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Pio Pico, the last Mexican governor of Cali- 
fornia, was the ablest. He made the best 
speeches, and seemed to have the clearest ap- 
prehension of the great change that had come 
over the country and of the new measures 
that were needed. More popular than any of his 
Californian associates was General M. G. Val- 
lejo, the lord of an enormous estate in the So- 
noma Valley, stretching from San Pablo Bay for 
forty miles up the beautiful valley. Hissister had 
married Jacob P. Leese, an early pioneer, and 
Vallejo always professed the warmest admira- 
tion for the Americans, Even the rude treat- 
ment he received from the Bear Flag party 
did not sour his temper. Like Sutter, he had 
a magnificent opportunity to take a foremost 
place in the affairs of the new territory ; but he 
was formed for the life he had led for forty 
years,— the pleasant life of a landed grandee,— 
and he had neither the energy nor the mental 
suppleness to adapt himself to the new régime. 
To Vallejo, however, belongs the great credit 
of using his large influence to persuade his fel- 
low-Californians to accept the new govern- 
ment cheerfully, and to do all in their power to 
strengthen the hands of the conservative men 
who he saw clearly formed the only hope of 
safety from wholesale spoliation of land and 
herds. 

Long before the convention was over candi- 
dates for office had announced themselves, and 
the first political campaign in California had be- 
gun. From all accounts it was as unique as the 
other features of State-making. Peter H. Bur- 
nett, who was then Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court appointed by General Riley, was 
the most prominent candidate for governor, 
his opponents being W. S. Sherwood, a New 
York lawyer; Captain Sutter ; Geary, the pop- 
ular last alcalde of San Francisco; and Wil- 
liam M. Stewart, who had been prominent in 
the work of securing a State convention. Gwin 
and Frémont were the leading candidates for 
the United States Senate. All started out on 
electioneering tours that extended into many of 
the new mining camps. The Argonauts of 1849 
in the remote camps had cavalier methods of 
settling the claims of candidates, A man who 
“put on style” was sure to be defeated. A 
“boiled” shirt could be tolerated, but not a 
silk hat, and there were grave doubts about 
the honesty of a candidate who did not chew 
tobacco or take his liquor like a man. Bur- 
nett’s great claim to popularity lay in his cham- 
pionship of the settlers’ rights, his rigid honesty, 
and his knowledge of the law. He had some 
amusing adventures on his tour of the mines 
that would have discouraged any one except 
a pioneer. At Mud Springs, in the heart of a 
rich placer-mining country, the proprietor of 
the canvas hotel honored his guest with the best 
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bed in his big lodging-tent, and the weary can- 
didate hoped for sweet and refreshing sleep, 
but during the night rain fell in torrents, the 
wind arose, tore away the fastenings of the 
tent, and the structure collapsed. The guests 
were forced to hug the main pole with the 
loose canvas flapping about them and the rain 
beating without. Of this unhappy town the 
writer has a vivid recollection in 1857, when 
very heavy rain swelled the creek that formed 
the center of the main street, and the floors 
of all the shops and houses were two feet un- 
der water. Many of the miners regarded the 
election as a huge joke. A typical instance of 
the way miners voted was recorded at the 
lower bar of the Mokelumne River. One fel- 
low, who had voted a straight ticket, gave his 
reasons over the bar in the saloon in this orig- 
inal fashion: * When I left home I was bound 
to ‘ go it blind.’ I did go it blind in crossing 
to California, and I’m not going to stop now. 
I voted for the constitution, and I ’ve never 
seen the constitution. I voted for all the can- 
didates, and I don’t know a d——d one of’em. 
I’m going it blind all through — I am!” 

The first election resulted in a small vote. 
Three-quarters of the American miners did 
not leave their tents to go to the polls. The 
Mexicans and native Californians took con- 
siderable pride in casting their first ballot, 
though in later years they have not betrayed 
any keen interest in politics, and they have 
never held the balance of power which early 
observers feared because of their numerical 
majority. Burnett was elected governor, re- 
ceiving 6716 votes ; his next competitor, Sher- 
wood, getting 3188, and Sutter 2301. On the 
15th of December, 1849, the first legislature 
met at San Jose, that city having secured the 
honor of the State capitol by guaranteeing to 
furnish suitable buildings. ‘The conditions were 
found even more primitive than at Monterey. 
The Capitol building was a rude, unfurnished 
wooden structure. The Assembly, composed 
of thirty-six members, succeeded in using the 
large upper chamber, but for several weeks the 
sixteen senators were forced to meet at a pri- 
vate residence. Five days after the first meet- 
ing Governor Burnett was installed, General 
Riley having on the same day resigned his 
powers as governor. Despite the discomforts 
and the lack of all the usual facilities, this first 
California legislature went to work manfully. 
Again was seen the triumph of the pioneer 
over circumstances that would have paralyzed 
an older community. The first business was 
the election of United States senators, for it 
was wisely urged that the presence of these 
men at Washington would hasten admission of 
the State. Among the candidates were Butler 
King, the eccentric Administration agent ; Fré- 
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mont, about whom was the glamour of border 
adventure and who was generally regarded as 
the Bear Flag hero; Gwin, whose ability had 
been proved in the convention; Geary, the 
San Francisco alcalde ; Halleck, whose friends 
claimed this reward for his services; and Sem- 
ple, whose aspirations were as lofty as his 
stature. Frémont was the most popular, partly 
because of his prominent part in the conquest, 
and partly because he was known to have be- 
hind him Senator Benton, a political power 
who could do much for California. Frémont 
was elected on the first ballot and Gwin on the 
second. George W. Wright and Edward Gil- 
bert had been elected representatives. 

It has been common for Californians to re- 
gard this first legislative body as a roistering 
crowd that drank and swore like the troops in 
Flanders. But it must be said that these pioneer 
legislators proved far more industrious than 
any of their successors. They framed in a few 
weeks an excellent body of laws. Although 
they included a few rampant proslavery men, 
they were mainly the old settlers who had 
worked for a State government. One man by 
his horse-play gave to the body the unsavory 
but picturesque title of “The legislature of a 
thousand drinks.” This was ‘Thomas Jefferson 
Green, a professional politician who was at- 
tracted to California, like Gwin, Butler King, 
Geary, Broderick, and others, by the hope of 
a good office and political influence. Green 
seemed to look upon the session of the legisla- 
ture as a picnic. He had a room near the 
State House liberally supplied with all kinds 
of drinks, and after every adjournment his 
sonorous voice was heard crying, “ Come, 
let ’s take a thousand drinks!” Survivors of 
this legislature declared that Green was a sea- 
soned vessel, and seldom appeared the worse 
for potations that would have put Squire 
Western under the table before midday. Even 
with the inducement of free liquor always on 
tap the drinking was not general. ‘The little 
coterie that Green gathered about him had no 
influence upon the working members. Well 
would it have been for California had every 
succeeding legislature been as honest and as 
efficient as this pioneer body. ‘To these men 
lobbying and the huckstering of votes were 
unknown. They felt deeply their responsi- 
bility to constituents, and they would have re- 
garded the methods of legislative politicians 
of the present time as an insult to common 
decency. 

While the first California legislature was 
wrestling with a code of laws for the new 
State the fight over California was renewed in 
Congress with greater bitterness than before. 
President Polk in his message made a strong 
plea for the admission of California. He set 
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forth briefly the causes that led the people to 
decide to form a constitution, declared there 
was reason to believe they would soon apply 
for admission as a State, and warned Congress 
against introducing sectional issues that were 
dangerous to the Union. Towards the close 
of January, 1850, Henry Clay introduced his 
compromise bill for the admission of California, 
which, though greatly modified, formed the 
ground on which an agreement was finally 
reached after six months of debate. ‘The main 
feature of Clay’s plan was that California be 
admitted with suitable boundaries and with- 
out slavery. A sop to the South was a reso- 
lution that the remainder of the land ceded 
by Mexico should be erected into territorial 
governments unhampered by any restrictions 
on slavery. He also introduced clauses for- 
bidding the interference of Congress with the 
slave-trade between the States, and calling 
for more effective enforcement of the fugitive- 
slave law. Clay’s compromise, though artfully 
devised, did not accomplish the desired object 
of placating the Southern leaders. Debate 
began immediately upon their introduction. 
Conspicuous among the proslavery men were 
Jefferson Davis and Foote, who argued that the 
Missouri Compromise line should be recog- 
nized throughout the new territory and that 
slavery should be valid below that line. Clay 
vehemently opposed this, holding that the peo- 
ple of the Far West should decide for them- 
selves whether they wished to establish slavery ; 
if they chose to introduce it, then he would favor 
the admission of California and New Mexico 
with such slavery provisions in their consti- 
tutions. 

It was at this critical period that Gwin and 
Frémont and the California representatives ar- 
rived in Washington. ‘They brought the new 
constitution of California, which President 
Taylor transmitted to Congress with the noti- 
fication that the State would soon apply for 
admission to the Union. A motion was made 
to refer the message to the committee on Ter- 
ritories, but this procedure was more than Cal- 
houn could endure. He was greatly incensed 
over the action of the Californians in prohibit- 
ing slavery, and though merely the shadow of 
his old self, with strength so spent that he 
could not speak in the Senate, he prepared a 
speech against the admission of California. It 
was read by Mason of Virginia. The gist of 
this address, which proved to be the dying 
utterance of the great proslavery leader, was a 
vigorous attack on the admission of California, 
because its people in assuming to meet in con- 
vention and adopt a constitution had been 
guilty of a revolutionary act. He held that there 
was no excuse for such open defiance of Con- 
gress, and hence he suggested that California 
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be remanded to the condition of a Territory. 
To admit her as a State, with this constitution 
just adopted, would be to bar out the South 
from the territory acquired from Mexico and 
imperil the political equilibrium of the sec- 
tions. 

Webster followed in his great speech of 
March 7, second only in its impassioned pas- 
sages to the reply to Hayne. Any paraphrase 
of its majestic language is flat and common- 
place. It was an eloquent appeal for the free- 
dom of the new territory which the South had 
vainly struggled for in the interests of slavery. 
He closed with the passage against “ peace- 
able secession” which has become a classic in 
American literature. 

The California senators, of course, were ap- 
pealed to by the rival leaders. Frémont was 
in favor of anything which Benton championed, 
and Benton was determined to see the new State 
admitted, even if it led to the civil war that 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis predicted. Gwin 
was placed in a very embarrassing position, as 
to carry out the desires of his constituents he 
must oppose Calhoun and his party. He had 
a stormy interview with President Taylor, who 
declared that whether California was admitted 
or not he intended to drive the Texan authori- 
ties out of New Mexico. Gwin refused to co- 
operate with Taylor, which aroused the wrath 
of the old soldier, and the conference ended in 
anger. 

Gwin also had a conference with Calhoun, 
his old master in political arts, who roused his 
dying energies to try to convince his friend 
that the admission of California as a State 
would result in the supremacy of the North 
and the rupture of the Union. Gwin was 
greatly impressed with the earnestness of the 
dying statesman and the gloomy prophecies 
that he made, but he refused to adopt the 
policy decided upon by his party in Congress. 
To escape from his embarrassing position he 
went to New York, but after a short stay he 
was sent for by Henry Clay. In some unpub- 
lished memoranda Gwin has left an interest- 
ing account of this conference. It throws so 
much light on the causes that led to Clay’s 
compromise bill that I give a portion of it en- 
tire. He says: 


When the California delegation reached Wash- 
ington and asked for the admission of the State into 
the Union, | was in favor of its being acted on as 
a separate and independent measure, and with the 
least practicable delay. | found Mr. Clay, General 
Cass, Mr. Webster, Judge Douglas, and others who 
were the great leaders in Congress at that time, 
in favor of this policy. But afterwards they changed 
their views and | was sent for by Mr, Clay, who 
gave me the reason. He said he had been called 
upon by members of the House of Representatives 
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and informed that a sufficient number of the mem- 
bers of that body from the Southern States to con- 
trol its action had entered into a solemn compact, 
which they would execute at the risk of their lives, 
never to permit a bill to pass the House admitting 
California until the right of the South to carry 
their property to the Territories of the United States 
was first guaranteed by law. Mr. Clay was incredu- 
lous ; he thought it impossible for such a body of 
men to come to so desperate a resolve — which was 
revolution itself. He called for facts, which were 
furnished him; names also were given, and, if 
necessary to remove all doubts from his mind, it 
was proposed to bring each member who had en- 
tered into this league to his room to make the dec- 
laration to him in person, Mr. Clay said that then, 
for the first time in his life, he thought the Union 
in immediate peril, and that the short remnant of 
days left to him would see it destroyed. He at once 
determined upon the course he would pursue, and 
the first person he consulted was Colonel Benton 
—with whom he had been up to that time acting in 
full concert for the immediate admission of Califor- 
nia into the Union —and my colleague, Colonel Fre- 
mont. The interview lasted for an hour, and he 
exerted all the powers he possessed to induce Colo- 
nel Benton to join him in postponing the admission 
of the State until the question of the territorial gov- 
ernment was settled, but in vain. Colonel Benton 
sternly refused, and Mr. Clay confessed to me that 
he did what he had never done before in his life — 
he implored a fellow-man to do his duty, but all to 
no effect. That was their last interview and inter- 
course in life. Mr. Clay then sought the interview 
with me; and, after stating the case fully, | had no 
doubt of the facts, and told him that I never wished 
to see California forced into the Union in a revolu- 
tionary way which would destroy its existence, and 
that I was willing that the admission of the State 
should be considered in connection with all the 
questions that were then agitating the country. 


In the great debate on Clay’s compromise, 
Seward, then coming to the front as a leader, 
made one of the most vigorous speeches. He 
declared that the settlers had shown the proper 
spirit, and that if not granted admission to the 
Union speedily California would be perfectly 
justified in founding with the other Pacific 
coast States an independent nation. Four days 
after Webster’s speech the California delega- 
tion, in response to a demand, presented a 
memorial which reviewed in detail the work 
done in the new State, its great resources, and 
its urgent need of admission to the Union. This 
memorial ignored the slavery issue, but it sim- 
ply added fuel to the partisan flame. To Clay’s 
compromise measures were added others by 
Bell of ‘Tennessee, and both sets were referred 
to a special committee. The result was the 
omnibus bill of which, aside from the compro- 
mise features, the admission of California was 
the chief proposition. Again the partisan de- 
bate broke out with increased rancor. Four 
months of wrangling ensued, ending finally in 
the passage of the bill for the admission of Cal- 
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ifornia, separated from the compromise reso- 
lutions. On August 13, by a vote of thirty-four 
to eighteen, the Senate passed it. Jefferson 
Davis, Mason, and others could not see it 
adopted without a last word, so they issued a 
protest which summed up all the Southern 
hatred of national sanction of the free consti- 
tution of the California settlers. This protest 
had no effect on the lower house, which on 
September 7 also passed the bill, by one hun- 
dred and fifty to fifty-six. On September 9, 
1850, the act was formally approved by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, and within the next two days 
the California delegation was sworn in — not, 
however, without objections from Jefferson 
Davis and his small parfy of irreconcilables. 
The South had been worsted at every point ; 
but it was a costly victory for the country, for 
a decade later burst out the pent-up fires of 
partisan hatred, whose lurid gleams were seen 
during this long struggle over California. 

The California legislature adjourned in April, 
but it was the 18th of October before news 
came of the admission of the State. ‘These six 
months of waiting tired the souls of impatient 
Californians more than all the previous period 
of doubt and uncertainty. Complaints came 
from several of the southern counties of bur- 
densome taxes that would fall upon them should 
Congress admit the whole of California as a 
State. Among Americans, however, the desire 
for statehood was so strong that many openly 
advocated separation from the Union. In no 
other period of their history, perhaps, was the 
self-control of the Americans in California 
more thoroughly proved than in these dreary 
months, Climate and life, then as now, con- 
spired to rob the settler of patience. He 
yearned to gain fortune or to compass any pur- 
pose at a bound. Witha people of less moral 
stamina disunion influences would have pre- 
vailed and the world would have seen the 
fiasco of an independent state on the Pacific 
coast. But that rare judgment and foresight 
which comes with the Anglo-Saxon strain in 
American blood again prevailed. Some of the 
old Bear Flag party emerged again and gave 
vent to their anger in violent language; but 
these manifestations were merely the froth on 
the surface. Loyalty to the Union before they 
formed an actual part of it was as strong as it 
was eleven years later when Sumter was fired 
on. 

Five weeks after California became a State 
the news reached San Francisco. ‘The Panama 
mail steamer Oregon was sighted one October 
morning by the lookout on Telegraph Hill. 
He rubbed his glasses to make out what had 
transformed her familiar lines. Surely she was 
dressed in all her bunting, and now as she en- 
tered the harbor the rapid discharge of her 
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gun conveyed the long-expected news. Old 
pioneers cannot speak with unmoistened eyes 
of the scene that followed. Nerves had been 
strung to so high a tension that the rebound 
demanded violent exercise. The whole city 
swarmed to the water front and the hills around 
it. Merchants rushed to close their stores as 
they did on that other day, sad and long to 
be remembered, when the news came over 
the wires that Lincoln was assassinated. By a 
common impulse every one ran to the old 
Plaza. There were cheers, shouts, ringing of 
bells, blowing of whistles, and booming of guns. 
Provident passengers who brought copies of 
New York newspapers sold them readily for 
five dollars a copy. At night the young city 
was ablaze with bonfires, illuminations, and 
rockets. 

By steamer, stage, and pony express the 
news was carried to all parts of the State. 
On many roads there was keen opposition be- 
tween rival stage lines, and this led to lively 
races to see which should be the first bearer 
of the welcome news. Crandall was one of 
the pioneer stage drivers who with Foss and 
“ Hank ” Monk made a reputation for dare- 
devil skill in handling six-horse teams on bad 
mountain roads. He started for San Jose, the 
morning after the newsreached San Francisco, 
with his coach decked with flags. Governor 
Jurnett was beside him on the box. Down 
they dashed through the level Santa Clara 
Valley, then one wide tawny plain, unbroken 
by fence or farm-house. Behind them came 
the rival stage, its driver urging his Mexican 
mustangs to their utmost speed. As Crandall’s 
coach passed the houses on the road all on 
board swung their hats and shouted “ Califor- 
nia is admitted to the Union!” and the cheers 
that rounded out this shout were taken up by 
the delighted people. Ex-Governor Burnett 
is an old man now, but he grows young again 
when he describes this race, full of excitement 
to the very end, when Crandall dashed up to 
the main hotel in San Jose in a cloud of dust, 
like one of the Homeric heroes, the victor in 
one of the hardest stage races ever run in this 
country. 

The formal celebration of the admission was 
held on September 29, and was the first of the 
annual commemorations of the birthday of the 
State that have become a feature of California 
life. San Francisco was young, but it showed 
then that passion for picturesque street specta- 
cles which has made its parades unique and 
noteworthy. The place of honor in the pro- 
cession was given to the native Californians, 
who had come so cordially under the new 
régime. They were well represented by a band 
of young men, superbly mounted and richly 
dressed, who carried a blue satin banner with 
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the inscription in gold letters, “ California : 
E Pluribus Unum.” Then came the pioneers ; 
not old and bent as to-day, but in the full 
strength of young manhood. They bore a 
banner with the State seal and the inscription, 
“ Far West, Eureka, 1846. California Pio- 
neers, organized August, 1850.” ‘The banner 
also bore a device of historical significance — 
a typical Yankee stepping ashore and meeting 
a native Californian, with serape thrown over 
his shoulder and lasso in hand. After the 
army and navy officers, the Mexican war vet- 
erans, and the civil dignitaries came the unique 
feature of the parade —a large company of 
Chinese in gala costume of sky-blue, yellow, 
red, and brown silk blouses, with flowery skirts 
such as are worn at their annual New Year 
ceremonies, and carrying a blue silken banner 
with the legend, “ The China Boys.” Follow- 
ing them came a large car in which were 
seated thirty boys, each representing a State, 
while in the center was a white-robed girl, like 
a fairy in the Christmas pantomime, upon 
whose gleaming breastplate were the words, 
“ California: the Union, it must and shall be 
preserved.” The volunteer fire department, 
that had already had one great battle with a 
fire that well-nigh swept the city off the sand 
dunes, turned out in great force on the Plaza. 
There were the usual exercises — an oration and 
a poem that fired the patriotic heart. 

Forty years seems a brief period in pas- 
toral California, where the hand of time moves 
as slowly as in the land of the Aztecs; but in 
California as a State it has seen marvelous 
changes. The young Californian has been ac- 
cused of lack of reverence. The climate makes 
him precocious, and he has a keen eye for the 
material side of life; yet withal he has a large 
fund of sentiment, and no South Carolinian in 
the days before the war was ever prouder of the 
Palmetto State than is the youthful Californian 
of this commonwealth, whose birth marked a 
period of national travail that ended only 
with the freedom of four million slaves. A 
touch of provincialism there is in this State 
pride, for to most of these younger men the 
blue line of the Sierras is the eastern boundary 
of the only world they know ; yet their perfect 
confidence in everything Californian is, in its 
way, a source of strength. To General A. M. 
Winn first came the idea of a union of the 
young men born in California, in order to per- 
petuate the memory of the founders of the 
State. The society, formed at his suggestion 
in 1875, under the rather florid name of “ Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden West,” began with a 
roll of twenty-one members. Its purposes found 
favor; the gth of September —the anniver- 
sary of the admission of California to the 
Union — was made a legal holiday through- 
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out the State; every year has seen it observed 
by the Native Sons, who have increased in 
fifteen years to 8000 members. 

The New England Society of California 
Pioneers visited San Francisco last May, and 
the old men looked vainly for landmarks that 
they could identify in a city which has sprawled 
over miles of sand dunes and has neared the 
Golden Gate. San Francisco’s growth in these 
forty years is typical of the enormous progress 
of California. Changed is the old order of 
mining life, gone forever the supremacy of the 
pioneer gold hunter with pan and rocker; but 
in his place is the scientific mining engineer, 
using machinery that is the wonder of the 
world ; the wheat-grower, whose steam plow 
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turns a mile-long furrow and whose harvest 
hands camp at night in the vast fields over 
which they move ; the fruit-grower, who has 
made the level valleys and even the steep foot- 
hills smile with fruitage of orange, lemon, fig, 
grape, and apricot ; and, best of all, the tiller of 
small farm and orchard, who is proving that in 
this Italy of the far West may be seen the ideal 
country life, with work out-of-doors which re- 
fined women may share in without risk of 
coarsening their hands or their natures. Cali- 
fornia to-day, with its thoroughly American 
people, of tireless energy and equally great self- 
control, is the best monument to the wisdom of 
the pioneers who laid the foundations of its 
statehood, 
George Hamlin Fitch. 


CALIFORNIANA. 


Light on the Seizure of California. 


ITHIN the last few years much has been done by 
\ local historians, notably by Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
collaborators, to clear up the mysteries that used to ob- 
scure the story of the seizure of California by our naval 
forces in 1846. The present note intends to offer one 
additional scrap of information bearing upon the mat- 
ter. By way of introduction I shall venture to summa- 
rize, in unoriginal fashion, the now well-ascertained 
facts concerning the naval capture of California, leaving 
aside wholly any detailed discussion of evidence until 
I come to my one additional piece of evidence itself. 
The Polk Cabinet, as is well known, planned the 
Mexican war for some time before it broke out. They 
devoted, of course, much attention to the best way of 
obtaining possession of the Mexican “ Department of 
Upper California,” a province which was not only very 
sparsely inhabited, but which also had a very loose 
connection with the mother country, and a very imper- 
fect sense of loyalty to the central government, so that 
its seizure, whenever hostilities should break out, 
seemed to be no very difficult matter. In the Sacra- 
mento Valley were already a few hundred American 
settlers. Our recently appointed consul at Monterey, 
Thomas O. Larkin, a shrewd Yankee trader, who had 
done business on the coast for a number of years, was 
in intimate personal relations with several prominent 
public men among the Californians. He wrote fre- 
quently and voluminously to the State Department, 
trying to convince his official chiefs that the Californians 
were distracted by their own petty provincial political 
quarrels, that they had little feeling for the central 
Mexican government but jealousy or dread ; and that, 
with some care, the land could be won away from Mex- 
ico, on the breaking out of the war, by.the consent of 
the Californians themselves, and without bloodshed. 
In consequence of these representations the Cabinet 
instructed Commodore Sloat, in command of the Pacific 
squadron, to hold himself in readiness for the first news 
of hostilities, and then, without delay, to proceed to 
California, to seize Monterey and San Francisco, and 
to invite the Californians to change their allegiance. 


Beyond the actual seizure of the defenseless ports, 
which his overwhelming force might be expected to 
accomplish without any collision of arms, he was in- 
structed to show no violence, and to do everything in 
his power to conciliate the inhabitants, and to “ encour- 
age them to adopt a course of neutrality.” “It is ru- 
mored,” said Secretary Bancroft in one later communi- 
cation, “ that the province of California is well disposed 
to accede to friendly relations. . . . You will take such 
measures as will best promote the attachment of the 
people of California to the United States.” 

Meanwhile, with the same purpose in mind, the 
Government sent to Larkin, in October, 1845, a secret 
despatch, which was committed tomemory by a special 
agent, Lieutenant Archibald Gillespie, and so carried 
by him across Mexico for oral delivery. A written du- 
plicate of this despatch was sent around the Horn on 
one of the naval vessels bound for the Pacific. Both 
Gillespie’s oral version of his secret instructions, as 
taken down from dictation at Monterey, and the dupli- 
cate afterwards received by Larkin, are now extant, 
and agree down to one or two very slight verbal dif- 
ferences. The despatch instructed Larkin and Gillespie 
to codperate in an intrigue intended to win over the 
Californians, who, even in case the outbreak of the 
war should be delayed, were to be induced, if possible, 
to declare their independence of Mexico, and were to 
be assured of the support of our Government in any 
such action. 

It is perfectly sure that the instructions of the Gov- 
ernment in no wise contemplated or authorized any re- 
volt of the American settlers in the Sacramento Valley 
against the Californians, or any employment of force 
beyond the already mentioned seizure of the wholly 
defenseless ports by Sloat upon the receipt of news of 
actual war. As is-well known, however, Captain Fré- 
mont’s exploring party was at the time of Gillespie’s 
arrival still within the territory of California. Fré- 
mont had come during the winter, and had requested 
permission of the authorities at Monterey to rest his 
party “on the frontier of the department.” A contro- 
versy which had grown up out of this request, and 
which had been in large measure provoked by mem- 
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bers of Frémont’s party, had led Castro, as Prefect 
of Northern California, to order Frémont out of the 
department altogether. After considerable waiting 
and defiance Frémonc had begun to obey the order, 
going northward through the Sacramento Valley. Gil- 
lespie arrived at Monterey on April 17, 1846, and after 
delivering his instructions to Larkin proceeded to fol- 
low up Frémont, in order to acquaint him with the 
Government plans, and to deliver to him private letters 
from the Benton family. Gillespie actually overtook 
Frémont in the Klamath region. This act of Gilles- 
pie’s was indeed part of his official mission, but there 
can be no doubt that the only instructions which he 
had to convey to Frémont were the ones already made 
known to Larkin, namely, to coéperate in a peaceful in- 
trigue for the purpose of inducing the Californians to 
leave the Mexican allegiance, and be ready for our for- 
mal seizure of the territory. 

Frémont, however, who had his own personal inter- 
ests to consider, and who had already quarreled with 
Castro, now unfortunately decided upon a course of 
action directly contrary to the instructions, trusting 
apparently to the nearness of the Mexican war itself to 
shield him against all the consequences of his disobe- 
dience. His trust was well placed; for he has ever 
since been popularly regarded as the chief servant of 
his country in the winning of California. He even in- 
duced Gillespie to co6perate with him. What they did 
was to return southward into the Sacramento Valley 
and stir up the American settlers to the well-known 
“Bear Flag” revolt, a movement which was brought 


about through flagrant misrepresentations of the pur- 
poses and hostile preparations of the Californian lead- 


ers, and which was a wholly unprovoked assault upon 
a peaceable people. That it led immediately to but 
little bloodshed was due to the fortunate fact that, be- 
fore it had gone far, Sloat appeared at Monterey with 
news of the outbreak of war and seized the ports. 
Meanwhile it is certain that the whole Bear Flag 
affair was a distinct hindrance to the successful seizure 
of California, and to the later pacification of the prov- 
ince; and that the chief mover in this affair, in all his 
hostile acts up to July 7, when Sloat raised the Ameri- 
can flag, is to be credited only with having wrought 
mischief, endangered American interests, and diso- 
beyed his instructions. 

Sloat, meanwhile, who had been waiting at Mazatlan 
for news of the outbreak of war on the Rio Grande, 
went through a series of experiences which have since 
led to numerous legends. Near him, on the Mexican 
coast, was the English flag-ship Col/ingwood, with Ad- 
miral Seymour on board. An understanding grew up 
among the American officers, either at that time or 
later, that Seymour was waiting, like Sloat, for news 
of hostilities on the Rio Grande, and that he no doubt 
had instructions “ to take California under English pro- 
tection,” as the thing is usually stated, as soon as war 
should break out. When Seymour appeared in Mon- 
terey Bay, some two weeks later than the date of Sloat’s 
arrival, and when after one week’s stay, and after the 
interchange of the customary courtesies, the English 
flag-ship sailed away again, the tradition gained ground 
that there had beena “race,” and that, in case Seymour 
had come in first, the territory of California would have 
passed into English possession. For this whole tradition 
no reasonable and truthful evidence has ever been ad- 
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vanced, except the actual presence of Seymour on the 
coast as described. Numberless are the mutually in- 
consistent and wholly worthless tales that have been 
told about incidents before, during, and after the 
“race.” Many of these tales are ordinary family le- 
gends, narrated by relatives of this or that officer con- 
cerned. A decidedly careful examination of several 
of them has convinced me, as it would convince any 
impartial person, of their insignificance. They are 
usually in the most obvious conflict with known dates 
and with known events. 

The facts themselves, so far as they are known, are 
as follows (compare the account written by one of 
H. H. Bancroft’s ablest collaborators, Mr. Henry L. 
Oak, in Bancroft’s “ California,’ Vol. XVII. of the 
“History of the Pacific States,” p. 205 seg.): Sloat 
heard of hostilities on the Rio Grande as early as May 
17. But the commodore showed himself throughout this 
whole affair a timid and irresolute man, so far as con- 
cerned the fulfilment of his very explicit instructions ; 
for he waited in entire inactivity until May 31, when he 
heard further news, this time of General Taylor’s bat- 
tles of the 8th and gth. He then decided that this must 
mean that “ outbreak of war” which his instructions 
contemplated. He accordingly wrote to Secretary Ban- 
croft, “I have received such intelligence as I think 
will justify my acting upon your order — and shall sail 
immediately to see what can be done.’”’ Hereupon, 
however, Sloat actually did nothing, and remained 
where he was unti] June 5, when the news came of 
the capture of Matamoras. Even such startling evi- 
dence of the reality of the war only led Sloat to write 
on June 6 to Bancroft, “I have upon mature reflec- 
tion come to the conclusion that your instructions will 
not justify my taking possession of California, or any 
hostile measures against Mexico.” And, to cap the cli- 
max of this irresolution, the log of Sloat’s ship, the 
Savannah, contains as the entry of the next day, “ June 
7.— News received of the blockade of Vera Cruz by 
the American squadron ; at 2 P. M. got under way for 
Monterey.” 

Nor was Sloat’s mind much relieved when, on 
July 2, he reached Monterey. Here, of course, he 
learned how the Bear Flag had thrown everything 
into confusion in the north. Both Larkin, who was 
perplexed by Frémont’s disregard of known instruc- 
tions, and Sloat, who was now looking to Larkin’s in- 
structions for new light, were for some days in doubt 
as to what was to be done. At length, July 7, Sloat 
made his decision, landed his forces, and took posses- 
sion of the port. The seizure of San Francisco Bay 
and the occupation of several points in the interior 
immediately followed. Commodore Stockton, arriving 
July 15, relieved Sloat at the latter's request, and 
after an interview with Frémont, who reached Monte- 
rey with the “ Bears ” on July 19, the new naval com- 
mander decided to seize the southern towns and 
harbors as well, and to proceed, in as imperious and 
hostile a spirit as possible, to the entire subjugation of 
the country. The result of this new policy of official 
hostility to the very inhabitants whom all the Ameri- 
can officers had been instructed to “ conciliate ” was 
the arousing of such bitterness that in the following 
winter a revolt occurred in the south, much unneces- 
sary blood was spilled, and the seeds of permanent 
hatred between the Californians and their conquerors 
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were sown. But of the events later than July this note 
need not further treat. 

We have now seen how speedily Sloat did his share 
of the “racing ’’ with Seymour. It remains to examine 
Seymour’s share in the same international contest. In 
favor of the supposed English scheme for the seizure 
of California in 1846 there is, as I have said above, no 
known evidence whatever, except the actual presence 
of Seymour on the coast. I say this after long and 
diligent search for such evidence, and I venture to defy 
any one to produce any other but legendary testimony 
for this favorite element in all the legends of the con- 
quest of California. Seymour was probably on the 
Mexican coast to watch our fleet with special reference 
to the Oregon complications, whose settlement was 
not made known in these remote regions until a time 
later than this. The stories have placed the Codling- 
wood, during the time of waiting for the “ race,” some- 
times at San Blas, sometimes at Mazatlan, where she 
lay “alongside” Sloat’s Savannah. Anxious to get 
what information I could about the Collingwood’s 
actual movements, I sometime since asked Mr. Clem- 
ents R. Markham, the well-known traveler and histo- 
rian, to give me further advice. He courteously took 
considerable trouble to aid me. Why he could do so 
with particular success will appear from the following 
letter, which, with his inclosure, 1 now print as my 
additional piece of evidence. It has before been re- 


ferred to by me in an article in the “ Nation,” but has 
not before been quoted in full. 


21 ECCLESTON SQUARE, S. W. 
LONDON, 20 MAY, 1887. 
My DEAR Mr. Royce: I have just finished reading 
your ‘‘ California.” I was particularly interested in 
the pages devoted to a discussion of Admiral Seymour's 
proceedings at Monterey, because, as I think I told you, 
I was then serving as a very young midshipman on board 
the Collingwood. | believed your conclusions to be cor- 
rect; but, to make certain, | referred the matter to the 
present Admiral Lord Alcester, who was then Lieutenant 
Beauchamp Seymour, and flag-lieutenant to his uncle on 
board the Collingwood. | inclose a copy of what he has 
written to me on the subject, and which he says you are 
at liberty to make any use of you see fit. 
Ever yours, very truly, 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 


[Inclosure. ] 


LORD ALCESTER Mr. CLEM- 


ENTS MARKHAM. 


FROM ADMIRAL TO 
19 MAY, 1887. 

Mr. Royce . is perfectly correct in his surmises. 
There is not one word of truth in the statement to which 
he alludes, for I know for certain that Sir George Seymour 
never had orders to hoist the English flag in California, 
or to assume the protectorate of that dependency of Mex- 
ico in 1846, or at any other time. Neither was there a 
race between him and Commodore Sloat as to who would 
reach Monterey first, If we had wanted to precede the 
Savannah there we should not have begun by going in 
an opposite direction for several days. For I see by my 
journal that we left azatlan (where the Savannah 
was) on the 24th of May, 1846, arrived at San Blas, 
which is to the southward, on the 27th, did not leave San 
Blas until June 13, and arrived at Monterey on July 16. 
Sir George Seymour treated me with confidence on pub- 
lic matters, andl was completely au fait of all questions 
with which he had to deal, and of the orders he received. 

We went to California to protect English commerce 
and interests, having heard of the proceedings of the 
party which hoisted the so-called ‘‘ Bear Flag.’’ As to 
what Sir George Seymour is suggested to have said to 
American naval officers as a harmless jest after dinner, 
it is simply impossible. Fancy him, of all men in the 
world, a preux chevalier of the old school, and who was 
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sobriety itself, taking American officers into his confi- 
dence and telling them what he never would have told 
to his own captains even. 

As for what the foregoing letter proves, it must be 
remembered that when the Co//ingwood \eft Mazatlan 
to sail south, on May 24, news of the first hostilities 
had been in Sloat’s hands for one week, and that 
when Seymour left San Blas, June 13, Sloat was 
already six days out of Mazatlan. It is impossible 
that Seymour should not have been advised of the 
hostilities on the Rio Grande before so late a date. 
Lord Alcester uses terms in his, not in our sense, 
when he calls the news that decided Seymour to go 
north news of the “ Bear Flag” party. This news 
must have referred to the earlier quarrel of Frémont 
and Castro, which, of course, an English observer 
would not easily distinguish from the American set- 
tlers’ revolt that followed. 

I need hardly say in closing how mfich I feel in- 
debted to Mr. Markham for this piece of information, 
which would have saved us many false reminiscences 
if it had been known to our own histories thirty or 
more yéars ago. 

CampripGe, Mass Josiah Royce. 


The California Boundary Question in 1849. 


UNDERSTANDING me to have been personally con- 
nected with the organization of the State government 
of California, THE CENTURY has honored me by ask- 
ing whether I could furnish any fresh matter “ from 
the inside ” relating to that important event. 

My connection with it was simply as a delegate from 
San Francisco to the Constitutional Convention held 
at Monterey in July, 1849, under a proclamation issued 
by Brigadier-General Riley, U. S. A., the acting gov- 
ernor of California. Most of the important debates 
were in committee of the whole, in which I usually 
presided as chairman, and, in that capacity, I had the 
honor of putting the question on the clause prohibiting 
“slavery or involuntary servitude” in the new State, 
and of announcing a unanimous vote in its favor, 
Some of the delegates were from Southern States ; but 
Dr. William M. Gwin, from Mississippi, under whose 
guidance they evidently acted, and who had openly pro- 
claimed his intention of being elected a United States 
senator from the new State, was too shrewd a politician 
to risk, by a pro-slavery vote of himself or of his friends, 
a defeat in his senatorial campaign. A decided majority 
of the people on whose votes he depended had come 
from Northern States, and would presumably oppose 
the admission of slavery. 

I regret to state that, owing to the constant pressure 
of professional business in San Francisco from 1848 
to 1853, I had no time or opportunity to inform myself 
as to any of those “ inside” facts and influences that 
go to make up /’ histoire inédite of every important po- 
liticalevent; but I recollectdistinctly one incident which, 
though in some degree personal to myself, may be 
thought to be not devoid of interest. 

It was in the last days of the Convention. Every 
clause of the constitution had been fully debated and 
agreed to in committee of the whole and reported to 
the Convention, where the entire constitution had been 
read twice and finally adopted on the third reading. 

But a terrible blunder had been committed. Cali- 
fornia, as part of the territory of Mexico, extended to 
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the Rocky Mountains, and the last article of the con- 
stitution had made the Rocky Mountains, instead of 
the Sierra Nevada, the eastern boundary of the new 
State. This extravagant claim had not been started 
until a short time before the close of the debates, it 
being apparently taken for granted that the State 
would claim only to the Sierra Nevada. Before the 
final vote on the Rocky Mountains boundary line, the 
article had met with vigorous opposition on the part of 
some of the wiser heads in the Convention, but it had 
passed, nevertheless, by a decided majority. I was af- 
terwards informed that this boundary line had been 
adopted at the instigation of the clique of members 
from the Southern States, with the view toa subsequent 
division of California by an east-and-west line into two 
large States, each having its share of the Pacific coast ; 
and further, to the future organization of the southern 
of these two States as a slave State—an event’ that 
would be quite certain, inasmuch as most of the set- 
tlers in that part of California had come, and would 
continue to come, from the South or Southwest. Thus 
the new free State would be offset by a new slave State. 

But the deed was done, and it was apparently ir- 
revocable. The final vote on the boundary article had 
been taken and it had become a part of the constitu- 
tion. No member that had voted with the majority 
had moved for a reconsideration, and no one of the 
minority had thought of changing his vote in order to 
enable him to move for such reconsideration. What 
was to be done? 

For a considerable time I had been subject to periodi- 
cal attacks of nervous sick headache caused by malarial 
exposure during the Mexican war. For three days I 
had been ill in bed with one of these attacks, which 
was of uncommon violence, when, to my surprise, I 
was visited by two members of the Convention, with a 
message that I must go there without a moment’s de- 
lay, as another and decisive vote was about to be taken 
on the boundary question. I protested in vain my in- 
ability to do any speaking, or even to rise from my 
bed. They insisting, I swallowed a formidable dose 
of laudanum, and in a few minutes its quieting effect 
enabled me to rise and dress and accompany them to 
the Convention. On the way I was informed that the 
friends of the other boundary line had hit upon an in- 
genious device by which the battle might still be won, 
and which was this: the Rocky Mountains boundary 
article, it was true, had had its final passage on the 
third reading, but the vote to engross it had yet to be 
taken. In other words, substantially, the convention 
had not yet voted to authenticate the article as a part 
of the constitution, without which vote it would have 
no practical operation. It is true that when a bill has 
been passed on a third reading the vote to engross 
usually follows, of course, as a mere matter of form. 
But the ground was taken that it is not necessarily so, 
and in the present case there was some hope that 
were the motion to engross opposed, the sober second 
thought of some of the more intelligent members that 
had voted for the article would impel them to come 
to the rescue and help to defeat it. The Convention 
on our arrival was in the midst of a very excited de- 
bate, but I was soon able to obtain the floor. As to 
what I said I have not the slightest recollection, except 
that I dwelt earnestly on the improbability of the ad- 
mission of a new free State covering such an immense 
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territory as the Rocky Mountains boundary would 
give us, in view of the fierce and persistent opposition 
it would encounter from the Southern members in 
Congress. I was afterwards warmly complimented for 
my speech; but I have never taken any credit to my- 
self for it, well knowing that whatever there may have 
been effective in it was due to the influence of the 
narcotic I had taken. 

To conclude: the motion to engross was defeated, 
and Article XII. as it now stands, making the Sierra 
Nevada substantially the eastern boundary of the State, 
was afterwards introduced and adopted. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


I HAVE read carefully, and with great interest, the 
article by Mr. G. H. Fitch entitled “ How California 
came into the Union,” and can vouch for its general 
accuracy. Of most of the facts stated I had personal 
knowledge. But in justice to the “ Legislative Assem- 
bly of San Francisco ” (guorum pars fui) let me add a 
few words. 

It is true, as stated, that General Riley issued a proc- 
lamation declaring it to have “ usurped powers vested 
only in Congress.” 

Under Mexican law, the pueblo of San Francisco 
extended from San Francisco to San Jose, a distance 
of fifty miles, more or less, and its governing body was 
the “ayuntamiento.”’ In the spring of 1849 there were 


two distinct ayuntamientos, each claiming to be the 
rightful one. The result of this state of things was, of 
course, virtual anarchy. There seemed to be no near 
prospect of any action by Congress to give us a legiti- 
mate government. Under these circumstances the peo- 


ple of that district, not recognizing any c/vi/ authority 
as residing in General Riley, deemed themselves en- 
titled to frame some sort of a government for the pro- 
tection in the mean time of their lives and property. 
They accordingly established a provisional one, con- 
sisting of a legislative assembly (in which I had the 
honor to preside as speaker), three magistrates, a 
treasurer, and a sheriff. The leading and most able 
member of the assembly was Judge (afterwards Gov- 
ernor) Peter H. Burnett, one of the purest of men, as 
well as a sound lawyer. The instant General Riley’s 
proclamation was received, calling for aconvention for 
the formation of a State constitution, the assembly is- 
sued an address to the people of California recom- 
mending them to obey it, and then, by its unanimous 
vote, the provisional government was dissolved. 

On these facts I leave it for your readers to decide 
whether the Legislative Assembly of San Francisco 
“usurped powers vested only in Congress.” 

WasunincTon, D. C 


Francis J, Lippitt. 


The Date of the Discovery of the Yosemite. 
BY ONE OF THE PARTY OF DISCOVERY. 


IN an article written in Mariposa, California, for 
“ Hutchings’ California Magazine,” at an early day, 
when the events to which the paper related were fresh 
in memory, I stated that the Yosemite Valley was dis- 
covered in March, 1851. I did not fix the day of the 
month, but remembered that the discovery occurred 
during a long-continued rain and snow storm at about 
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the time of the vernal equinox. That statement was 
verified in writing at the time by James M. Roan and 
George H. Crenshaw, two comrades who with the 
writer were the first white men to enter the valley, and 
who were then members of the California legislature. 
The few members of the Mariposa Battalion who were 
on the first expedition to the mountains and the valley 
were not likely to forget the snow-storms encountered, 
nor the very deep snow through which they passed. 
Major Savage, our commander, had waited at our camp 
in the foothills, knowing that rain below indicated snow 
in the mountains, and that by marching in and through 
the storm we would be most likely to surprise and 
capture the hostile Indians. We madea night march to 
the south fork of the Merced River, and at the summit 
of the Chow-chilla Mountain pass found the snow at 
least four feet deep, but as we descended through the 
dense forest to the stream the snow lessened to a few 
inches in depth. At daylight the storm had ceased, 
but it was renewed at intervals for several days in suc- 
cession, Fortunately we had provided barley for our 
animals, and they did not suffer for lack of forage. 

We captured one Indian village on the left bank of 
the south fork, and crossing over to the right bank 
assembled on a river table now known as Bishop's 
Camp, named for Sergeant Samuel A. Bishop, of San 
Jose, California. This table has a southern exposure 
that does not allow the snow to remain long, but at 
that time, while in camp, the snow covered the ground 
to a depth of three or four inches. 

By advice of Pon-wat-chee, chief of the village cap- 
tured, Indian runners were despatched to bring into 
headquarters the Indians in hiding; but no response 
was made by the Yosemites. Upon a special envoy be- 
ing sent, Ten-ei-ya, their chief, came alone, and stood 
in dignified silence before one of the guard until or- 
dered into camp. Ten-ei-ya was immediately recog- 
nized and was kindly cared for, and after he had been 
well supplied with food Major Savage informed him 
of the orders of the Indian Commission, under which 
we were acting. The old sachem was very suspicious, 
but finally agreed to conduct an expedition into his 
beloved valley. 

Only a few men were required for this service, 
though all volunteered, notwithstanding it had been 
represented that horses might not be able to pass along 
the rocky trail. Finally a foot race was ordered to de- 
termine the fleetness, and consequent fitness, of those 
most anxious to go; some, in their anxiety to win the 
race, ran barefoot in the snow. 

Led by Ten-ei-ya and Major Savage, the expedition 
started next morning on a trail of lowest altitude, but 
we were compelled to pass through snow from three to 
five feet deep in places, and in a few instances, where the 
snow had drifted, even of greater depth. Only small 
detachments were finally taken by the commanders of 
Companies B and C, Boling’s and Dill’s, as the trip 
was looked upon as likely to be only an exploration of 
some mysterious cafion. The importance of recording 
the date of the discovery of the Yosemite did not im- 
press itself upon my mind at the time, for I became 
completely absorbed in the sublimity of my surround- 
ings. It seemed to me that I had entered God’s ho- 
liest temple, where were assembled all that was most 
divine in material creation. For days afterward I could 
only think of the magnificence, beauty, and grace of the 
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waterfalls, and of the mountain scenery; and an almost 
total lack of appreciation of the event on the part of 
Major Savage caused me to think him utterly void of 
sentiment. 

Such experiences were not likely to have been soon 
forgotten, and hence my surprise when I saw in print 
the statement that the Yosemite Valley was first en- 
tered by the Mariposa Battalion on May 5 or 6, 1851, 
when the rainy season would have been past. This 
statement is said to have been officially made by our 
adjutant, and, if so, must refer to the date of our second 
entrance, as our adjutant was not with us on our first 
entrance, or discovery. I have never seen the report 
referred to, but will suggest that if made by our adju- 
tant there should have been no doubt left as to whether 
it was the 5th or 6th of May when he first saw the Yo- 
semite, for an adjutant’s report, like a ship’s log, should 
be accurate. I do not wish to call in question the mo- 
tives of our officers, but our little squad who first 
entered the valley should have the credit of the dis- 
covery, let it be what it may. 

The cliff now known as El Capitan had been seen by 
the writer from Mount Bullion as early as 1849, but 
nothing could be learned concerning it. After the dis- 
covery we were most positively assured by Ten-ei-ya 
and by other Yosemites that we were the very first 
white men who had ever entered this valley, and that 
it could not have been entered without their knowledge. 
Subsequent observations of Indian methods of placing 
sentinels and wafting signals by smoke confirmed the 
old chief's statements. Owing to a slight fall of snow 
during the second night of our encampment in the val- 
ley, we left in the morning, fearful of being cut off from 
our base of supplies. 

After a campaign against the Chow-chillas, on the 
San Joaquin, of about six weeks duration, we returned 
to the Yosemite under command of Captain John Bo- 
ling, with a part of Captain William Dill’s Company C 
added to our own. Upon this occasion, about the 5th 
of May, 1851, we made the valley our headquarters 
until after the recapture of Ten-ei-ya’s band at Lake 
Ten-ei-ya on or about June 5, 1851. After his sur- 
render in March Ten-ei-ya had escaped. Upon our re- 
turn to the Fresno I accompanied Captain Boling on 
his way with despatches to Colonel Frémont and the 
Indian Commission, who in the mean time had finished 
their work in the San Joaquin Valley and had gone 
to Los Angeles. Colonel McKee of the Commission 
asked the writer concerning the heights of cliffs and 
waterfalls, and when I gave the most moderate es- 
timates my judgment would allow, his pitying look 
for my lack of judgment warned me not to invite the 
world’s scorn. I had estimated the altitudes far below 
the reality. 

The lapse of time intervening before the public would 
believe in the unique character of the Yosemite dis- 
couraged effort to inform the literary world, and the 
data preserved were for the most part withheld from 
publication. 

Angivine Reynolds, of the Mariposa “Gazette,” 
published in the county in which the Yosemite Valley 
is situated, once wrote me, asking concerning its dis- 
covery, saying, “ Can you give me the date?” I of 
course could not. Hoping to obtain something definite, 
I wrote to S. M. Cunningham, then guardian of the Big 
Tree Grove, who had in early days been a business asso- 




















ciate of Major Savage, and his reply only serves to show 
the errors into which the old pioneers had been led. 
Mr. Cunningham said, “ Boling’s and Kukendall’s 
company’s first trip to Yosemite Valley, according to 
Mr. M. B, Lewis’s adjutant’s report, was early in April, 
1851.” The fact is, Kukendall’s company was never 
in the Yosemite, but was on duty on King’s River and 
in the Kah-we-ah, or Four Creeks country. I had, pre- 
vious to this correspondence, been induced to take up 
the subject of the discovery by seeing numerous errors 
concerning it, and had written to Adjutant-General 
L. H. Foot of California for any records in his posses- 
sion. The reply of General Foot was, “The records 
of this office, both written and printed, are so incom- 
plete that I am not aware, from consulting them, 
that the organization to which you allude [the Mari- 
posa Battalion] had existence.”” This reply decided 
me to record the events which led to the discovery of 
the valley, and my book, “ The Discovery of the Yo- 
semite,” is the result. 

In his valuable work, “In the Heart of the Sierras,” 
Mr. J. M. Hutchings, after giving me full credit in the 
preface, says, “I have been able to supply the missing 
links needed for the completion of the historical chain 
of events so much desired and so unavailingly sought 
after by Dr. Bunnell concerning some of the valley’s 
earlier history.” Mr. Hutchings then introduces some 
valuable documents obtained from the journals of the 
California legislature, and quotes from Elliot’s “ History 
of Fresno County,” with the idea of being accurate in 
his historical work. On page 56, referring to our first 
entrance into the valley, he says, “This was on May 
5 or 6, 1851, although Dr. Bunnell incorrectly gives 
the latter part of March as the date.” 

An old California pioneer, as Mr. Hutchings is, 
should have remembered that the rainy season is over 
by May 5 or 6, and that with the exception of moun- 
tain storms no severe or long-continued ones occur so 
late. Our waiting on account of the rain at our camp 
in the foothills below Mariposa could scarcely have 
occurred in May, or have been forgotten by any of the 
expedition. Our major was talented, but unlettered, 
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Amateur Management of the Yosemite Scenery. 


Maen articles by Mr. John Muir in the present and 

preceding numbers of THE CENTURY on the 
Yosemite Valley and the proposed National Park will 
have failed of their natural effect if, in addition to excit- 
ing the wonder of the reader at the unique beauty of 
waterfall and cliff effectively portrayed in Mr. Muir’s 
picturesque descriptions, they do not also stimulate the 
pride of Californians to an active interest in the better 
discharge of the trust assumed by the State in its ac- 
ceptance of the Yosemite grant. 

Mr. Muir shows abundantly how desirable it is to 
reserve for public use, under national supervision, con- 
tiguous lands, only less rich in natural wonders than 
the Yosemite. The reservation is not only desirable 
for its intrinsic value, but also because incidentally it 
will attract attention to the valley itself, and especially 
to the dangers to which it is exposed from the lack of 
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and was dependent on his adjutant for all written com- 
munications, and these were frequently made long after 
the events to which they related. At the date of the 
discovery of the Yosemite our adjutant was not with 
us. As we were broken into scouting squads, an ad- 
jutant would have been no more useful in hunting 
Indians than would have been a drum-major, and 
consequently he was left at headquarters. Viewing 
the valley under snow and through a clouded sky, dis- 
appointed in his search for Indians, the only one found 
being an old squaw, our major seemingly had no ap- 
preciation of the Yosemite. Adjutant Lewis was a 
most genial, kind-hearted gentleman, but I never knew 
of any duties he performed in the field. The character 
of Major Savage’s reports may be judged by his official 
estimate of the number of Indians engaged in hostili- 
ties (23,000). 

Mr. Hutchings says, “The Mariposa Battalion 
was mustered out of service July 1, 1851.”” I have, 
however, an official statement from the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., that it was mustered out of 
service on July 25, 1851. 

On page 272 the Mariposa Indian war is represented 
as the war of 1851-52. The first attack upon James 
D. Savage was made in May, 1850, his men were 
killed at the Fresno, in December of that year, and 
hostilities ceased with the capture of Ten-ei-ya and 
his band in June, 1851. Lieutenant Treadwell Moore, 
U.S. A., caught and executed five Yosemite murder- 
ers in 1852, but no war followed. 

Comrade Starkey, of our old battalion, was murdered 
in 1853. His murderers were pursued by Under-sher- 
iff James M. Roan, also a comrade, and when over- 
taken three of them were killed, and the others put to 
flight. Mr. Moore was compelled to notice the criti- 
cisms of the press, and in doing so, in 1854, became 
the first to draw attention to the wonderful character 
of the Yosemite scenery. 

In 1855 Mr. Hutchings first visited it, and since that 
date has done more to bring the valley into public 
and appreciative notice than any other man, 


Lafayette H. Bunnell. 
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skill and knowledge in the commission which should 
be its most intelligent guardian. On this point Mr. 
Muir, who in California is recognized as the best 
authority on matters relating to the Sierra, adds his 
testimony to that of many other unprejudiced observers 
and lovers of the valley. He says: 


Ax and plow, hogs and horses, have long been and are 
still busy in Yosemite's gardens and groves. All that is 
accessible and destructible is being rapidly destroyed — 
more rapidly than in any other Yosemite in the Sierra, 
though this is the only one that is under the special pro- 
tection of the Government. And by far the greater part 
of this destruction of the fineness of wildness is of a kind 
that can claim no right relationship with that which 
necessarily follows use.! 


One might multiply testimony as to the injury already 
done to the floor of the valley were not the later boards’ 
1 See p. 667 of the present number of this magazine; also ‘* De- 
structive Tendencies in the Yosemite Valley,” Tue Century for 


January, 1890. 
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lack of respect for the plainest principles of the 
treatment of landscape already notorious in California 
through testimony before an investigating committee 
of the California legislature — testimony abundantly 
supported by photographs of the injury done. 

These later sins of commissiou might long ago have 
been avoided were it not for the sins of omission of 
earlier boards. Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, the dis- 
tinguished landscape forester, and a member of the 
first Yosemite Commission, was once officially invited 
to suggest a plan for making the valley available to 
the public. Mr. Olmsted’s suggestions contemplated 
as little alteration to the natural growth as would be 
consistent with a public use which would not impair 
the sentiment of wildness and grandeur characteristic 
of the valley. His suggestions, however, though 
formally presented, were not only not adopted, but 
were never even printed in full. Had these been fol- 
lowed, visitors to the Yosemite in the past few years 
would not annually have seen the spectacle of the most 
phenomenal of the national pleasure grounds igno- 
rantly hewed and hacked, sordidly plowed and fenced, 
and otherwise treated on principles of forestry which 
would disgrace a picnic ground, 

Following Mr. Olmsted, another distinguished mem- 
ber of the first board, Prof. J. D. Whitney of Har- 
vard University, for several years State Geologist of 
California, made further efforts to place the valley 
under systematic and proper supervision. Of his suc- 
cess Professor Whitney has lately written: 


As chairman of the executive committee of the Yo- 
semite Commission for several years, thwarted in every 
effort to carry out liberal, honest, and Christian ideas in 
regard to the management of the valley, finding my path 
blocked at all times by legislatures and courts, I have no 
confidence that anything could or would be gained by mak- 
ing any further conveyance of United States property to 
the State of California. If the Yosemite could be taken 
from the State and made a national reservation I should 
have some hope that some good might be accomplished. 
I have no idea that the State will ever manage the matter 
as it ought to be, and I should regret to see the limits of 
the grant extended, 


A member of the present commission made very 
clear the issue between the friends and the enemies of 
reform when he said that he would rather have the 
advice of a Yosemite road-maker in the improvement 
of the valley than that of Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted. Since the Yosemite is unique among pleasure 
grounds, it is at one time assumed by this commis- 
sioner that Mr. Olmsted would make the valley a mar- 
vel of potted plants, and at another time that his love 
of wildness would lead him to import decayed and 
picturesque tree trunks; the fact being that no mem- 
ber of the commission has shown any conception of 
the principles upon which the modern treatment of 
nature in making it available to man is professionally 
carried on. The protest of the friends of reform is 
clear enough, and is not capable of being mistaken. It 
is simply that the Yosemite Valley is too great a work 
of nature to be marred by the intrusion of farming 
operations or of artificial effects. 

Judging from the published reports of the meeting 
of the Yosemite Commission in the valley in June of 
the present year, steps are now being taken to put into 
operation a scheme to uproot and destroy the under- 
growth, brush, and trees of the last forty years —a 
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policy which Mr. Olmsted has declared would result, 
if carried out, in “a calamity to the civilized world.” 
It is difficult to believe the commission, sincere in the 
exaggerated fear of a conflagration in Yosemite, which 
is given as the reason for this policy; for, as the reader 
will see by reference to the illustrations of Mr. Muir’s 
article in THE CENTURY for August, there has been 
permitted a pernicious system of trimming up the young 
conifers to so considerable a height as to destroy the 
beauty of the trees, while the dry brush and the lopped 
limbs have been left lying upon the ground, where the 
writer of this article saw them in June, 1889. Assum- 
ing the danger from fire to be an actual one, it would 
seem to be better to spend one’s energies in prevent- 
ing the beginning of a conflagration than to destroy 
the beauty of the valley by cutting out what at most 
would be but a small part of the combustible material. 
But even if it were necessary to make extensive alter- 
ations by means of the ax, does this lessen to any de- 
gree the necessity for expert knowledge in the opera- 
tion? Members of the commission have publicly 
discussed the matter as though the question to be con- 
sidered were the stoutness of the axman, and not the 
effect of his work to the eye. After this, the quali- 
fications of the “ experienced foresters” whom they 
expect to consult in their avowed policy of slaughtering 
the young growth in the valley may easily be imagined ; 
they are certainly not such as will commend themselves 
to the respect and confidence of the public. 

So far THE CENTURY has confined its protest 
against Yosemite management in this matter solely to 
the lack of expert supervision of the scenery. As tothe 
causes which lie behind, and have for years preceded, 
the lamentable condition of affairs in the valley, Cali- 
fornians have every reason to be intelligent. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped for the good name of the State 
that it will not be necessary to transfer to the halls of 
Congress the scandals of California’s capitol. If this 
shall not be necessary, it will probably be due to the 
fact that the next legislature of the State will be 
awakened to a sense of its responsibility in the matter. 
Meanwhile it is easy to see that the fire which endangers 
the Yosemite is not so much the unextinguished embers 
of the wandering camper as the all-consuming flame 
of politics, which nowhere burns with a fiercer or more 
withering heat than in the noble State of California. 


Misgovernment of Cities. 


Why are American cities so generally misgoverned, 
and what is the remedy? These are questions which 
have been discussed almost constantly for many years, 
and the discussion has produced many plans for re- 
form, some of which have been tried, but none of which 
has resulted in the establishment of anything more 
than a temporary and limited improvement. One set 
of reformers has maintained that the only way by which 
approximately good government could be secured was 
by the concentration of power in the hands of one ex- 
ecutive, or at most of an executive and a few heads of 
departments. Another set has maintained that such 
concentration would lead surely to an aggravation of 
all our worst evils, and that the only road to reform 
lay in division of responsibility and power among the 
executive and legislative and administrative branches. 
Others have maintained that local rule was bad under 
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any conditions, and that the only way by which honest 
government could be secured was for the State to take 
virtual control and rule the city through its legislature. 
Still others have advocated some system of minority 
representation as the only infallible panacea for all 
municipal ills. 

Of course the primary end of every reform system 
is the getting of fit men into the offices, and the funda- 
mental reason for the common failure of the systems 
which have been tried is that they have one and all 
failed in accomplishing this purpose. Occasionally one 
of them has succeeded in doing it at one election, but 
the gain has been only temporary. The question nat- 
urally arises, Is there any system to be discovered 
which will infallibly put the right men in office and 
keep the unfit men out? If not, is it not time that we 
looked for relief in other directions ? 

We are sure that many of our readers remember the 
valuable article by Mr. Albert Shaw upon the govern- 
ment of the city of Glasgow which we published in the 
March CENTURY. He gave us in that a picture of 
a model city government, and also the reasons why it 
was so. Its town council, which rules it, is composed 
of members, he said, who “ come chiefly from the ranks 
of men of business, and are upright, respected, and 
successful citizens”; they serve without salary; the 
office is deemed an honor; “party lines are seldom 
very sharply drawn in municipal elections. An effi- 
cient councilor may, in general, expect reélection for 
several terms”; and “the seat of a satisfactory man 
who asks reélection is in a majority of cases not con- 
tested at all.” All the great departments in the Glas- 
gow administration, that of public buildings, that of 
health, that of street cleaning, that of law, are occupied 
for life by men who are among the highest authorities 
on their several subjects that are to be found in the Brit- 
ish Empire. A government thus constituted gives the 
city precisely the kind of administration which the 
same men would furnish were they placed at the head 
of a great private enterprise, and the result is a well- 
paved, clean, orderly, handsomely built city, with the 
rights of every citizen protected at every point, eco- 
nomical to live in, with cheap gas and water, low rents, 
and no breath ef scandal throughout all its departments. 
Is it the system which does this for Glasgow, or the 
men who administer the system? Would Glasgow un- 
der the same system have a model government were 
its offices to be filled with such men as we put in charge 
of our American cities? Again, if the Glasgow system 
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were to be adopted in any great American city, would 
it of itself result in the election of the kind of men who 
hold the offices in Glasgow ? 

There are other European cities which can give us 
light on these points. Berlin, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester are as well governed as Glasgow, but none of 
them has the same system. The first has for the 
foundation of its administration a great municipal as- 
sembly of 126 members, while Birmingham and Man- 
chester have a form of town council similar to that of 
Glasgow, but not identical. The one peculiarity which 
all have in common is that they put the best men at- 
tainable into office, without regard to their political 
affiliations. There is not one of them which depends 
for the success of its system upon the system itself. 
First of all it looks to the character and fitness of the 
men who are to administer the system. Does anybody 
doubt, if this example were followed in America, that 
we are capable of producing the same results? Are 
we less honest, less intelligent, less fitted for self- 
government, than the people of foreign cities are ? 

It cannot be denied that our unrestricted suffrage 
makes the problem more difficult here than it is abroad ; 
but the difficulty is not insurmountable, and it is not, 
as it is often claimed to be, the chief cause of our 
troubles. Weare in the habit of charging all our worst 
evils to the combined ignorant and corrupt vote, but 
there is not a city in the land in which that vote is not 
many thousands less than the combined intelligent and 
honest vote. The trouble is that the latter vote, misled 
by party names and party issues which have no bearing 
upon questions of municipal rule, is about evenly di- 
vided in most municipal elections, and is thus deprived 
of nearly all its influence. When the happy day shall 
come that the respectable voters of our cities join,hands 
and say that henceforth they will know no politics inthe 
administration of city affairs, and will only ask of a 
candidate whether or not he is fit and honest, then 
there will no longer be any danger to apprehend from 
the combined ignorant and vicious vote. It will make 
very little difference what kind of a system we have 
upon which to govern the city when this spirit shall 
have entered into the election of its officials, but until 
we can secure that spirit in the elections it will be 
useless to hope for reform under the most perfect sys- 
tem which the human mind can devise, for an ideal sys- 
tem administered by ignorant and corrupt men cannot 
produce intelligent and honest government without 
performing a miracle. 














Reflections. 


MAN on the point of doing a wrong thing should 
A ask himself, not what will other people think 
of him, but what will he think of himself. 


THE poorest mathematicians are the quickest ones to 
contradict the multiplication table. 

NEVER judge a person hastily. Even the dog in the 
manger may have been a nervous animal that needed 
rest and quiet. 

IF you must leave footprints on the sands of time, 
let your toes point in the right direction, Too often it 
happens that one’s footprints abide as accusing wit- 
nesses. 


THERE are many forks in the road to a success, and 
the wise man will not rely on guessing to find out which 
way to go when he comes to a bother, 


Boru in art and in practical life one should avoid a 
blind worship of the extraordinary; we too often be- 
stow admiration when only curiosity is called for. 


se. ae Macon. 
Before the Baby Came. 
(Agegrieved Husband.) 


THERE was a time when my discourse 
Was wrenched not out aisleas 

I did not shout till I was hoarse, 
And point out every point ; 

Nor thrice the same joke try to tell, 
And mangle it and maim — 

My wife had time to listen well, 
Before the baby came! 


There was a time when here and there 
I flitted like a bird; 

My wife went with me everywhere, 
Just when [ said the word: 

We saw the boat-race and the play, 
We watched the base-ball game — 

We had a free foot, as they say, 
Before the baby came! 


There was a time when I alone 
Was by my wife adored ; 

I sat on the domestic throne, 
The sole and sovereign lord. 

My crown is gone. Without a thank, 
He takes my very name — 

I ’ve not a vestige of my rank 
Before the baby came! 


Fannie Windsor. 


Plaint. 


“ ALAS, how easily things go wrong! ” 

A verse too much, or a page too long, 

And you find you ’ve expended your soul in vain, 
For back your manuscript comes again. 


“ Alas, how hardly things go right!” 

You are either too heavy, or else too light ; 
You ’ve too little, or else too much to say — 
And it ’s “not available” either way ! 


Margaret Vandegrift. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


To make the 


“1 WISH you sweet dreams,’ 
As he gently bade her good-night. 

“Thanks for permission to dream of you, dear ! 
He replied as she vanisked from sight. 
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Going for the Cows. 


CoME, Jennie, to the pasture lot 
With me to bring the cows, 

Just o’er the hill, a pretty spot, 
Where Blink and Brownie browse; 

The brook is glad; near by it grows 
A lily here and there; 

Beside it, too, there ’s bud and rose 
To wear upon your hair. 


The sun is going slowly down, 
But there ’s no dew as yet; 
No need to lift your Sunday gown 
For fear of getting wet. 
The thrush will sing his vesper song, 
The blackbird spread his wings, 
The swallow dip and fly along 
The brook that for him sings. 


We ’Il walk so light and talk so low 
They ’ll never know we ’re near ; 
I ’ll at the bars the toll forego — 
If that ’s the thing you fear! 





So, Jennie, come this once for me, 


Nor purse wee dainty lips 
nud that tempts the bee 
And blushes when he sips ! 


W. S. Snyder. 


The Constant Lover. 


(SUGGESTED BY HAFIZ.) 


SELEIKA’s were the rosy lips, 
And Zeyneb’s were the lustrous eyes, 
And Fatima more sweetly sang 
Than nightingale in Paradise : 
Zobayda, she was shining tresses, 
And Leila, she was dove-caresses — 
Dove and serpent, love and lies. 


Amima had — but I forget 
If she was fair, or simply true; 
Suleima’s kisses were the best 
Till I Zarifa’s kisses knew — 
Zarifa, maid of tears and laughter, 
Swift summer clouds and sunshine after, 
Tears and kisses, sweet as dew ! 


O roses, roses of my youth, 
I wonder are ye withered now ? 
Nay, be not jealous of those buds, 
Shirin, my soul’s sultana thou! 
For they were buc a May-day pleasure, 
While thou art mine eternal treasure: 
All my love to thee I vow. 


William R. Thayer. 


Repartee, 


’ she said on the stair, 


” 


William Frederick Dix. 
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SUPPLEMENT: 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


JHEN Horace Greeley advised 
young men to “go west and 
grow up with the country,” he 
probably had no preconception 
of the age of booms which has 
followed obedience to his pre- 
cept, and which has inflated so many towns 
of but very moderate actual importance to 
cities of destiny with magnificent prospects, 
and to be great centers of trade and commerce. 

That the actual metropolis and trade center 
of a new section of country, rich in natural 
resources and in process of rapid settlement 
and development, offers advantages to capital 
and enterprise which do not exist in older cit- 
ies, admits of but little question. But it is the 
metropolis, the trade center only, which offers 
these advantages, and the mere collecting at 
any given point of any number of people, the 
building of fine buildings in anticipation of 
future needs, a railroad connection, or all 
these combined, do not create a center of 
commerce or of manufacture, or advance the 
town to the rank of a metropolitan city. 

In this age, when cities, which in importance 
as commercial centers are in the near future 
to rival or perchance surpass New York or 
Chicago, are brought forward in such numbers 
as to be somewhat bewildering, cities of more 
modest pretensions but real worth are apt to 
be overlooked, and the present advantages 
which they offer passed by in the rush to se- 
cure the greater future advantages promised 
elsewhere. But we think it will be found that 
calculations based upon the record of the past 
and results in the present, are far more relia- 
ble than those which have no other foundation 
than that which is hoped for, and trust that 
a few facts as to the past and present of a city 
which has already made for itself a place in 
the business world, may not be without inter- 
est to the business man in search of a new field 
in which to employ his capital and energies, 
or the capitalist in search of investments which 
are secure against loss, with returns somewhat 
above the ordinary rates though not bordering 
on the fabulous. 

Portland, Oregon, to which we wish to call 
the attention of the readers here, is not in any 
sense a boom city, and the record of its real 
estate transfers does not show a much greater 
number of sales than the purchases for actual 
use. But that it has been since the country 
first had a trade, and is now, the principal 
port of import and export, and the trade and 
Sept. 90. 





financial center of the Pacific Northwest, is a 
fact which is beyond all possibility of question. 
As to the probability of its maintaining this 
position in the future, we leave the reader to 
judge for himself, on consideration of the causes 
which in the past placed it in the position 
which it now occupies. 

Whatever may have been the case as to 
other commercial centers, as to Portland there 
was no deliberate selection of its site as a 
point at which to build a city. The first trad- 
ing vessel which visited the Pacific Northwest, 
with a cargo to be disposed of to the then scat- 
tered white settlers and seeking an outward 
cargo from the products of their farms, found 
it not only convenient but necessary to come 
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as near to the consumers of its inward and pro- 
ducers of its outward cargo as was at all pos- 
sible. As the only way open to come nearer 
to the settlements than it would have been at 
the seashore, it followed the course of the Co- 
lumbia, and its tributary, the Willamette River, 
to the point where Portland is now located. 
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Stopping at this point, not for the reason that 
it was then the center of trade and commerce 
of the country, for there was not at that time 
even a single house located here, but for the 
reason that it had reached the extreme head 
of navigation for it, and the point nearest the 
settlements which it could reach, it here dis- 
charged its inward and took on its outward 
cargo. In time other vessels followed, and 
then, as necessary to distribute the inward and 
collect the outward cargo of these vessels, 
river steamer lines were established and wagon 
roads were built, all centering at this one point 
as meeting here the sea-going vessel. As the 
population of the country increased the con- 
sumption of imports and the production of ex- 
ports became greater, and so the steamship 
and general sailing vessel followed the trading 
vessel stopping at the same point from the 
same cause, and as the trade increased stores 
and warehouses were built, little by little resi- 
dences, public buildings, improved streets and 
all that the growth of a city brings followed, 
and so year by year the city grew without 
other cause or reason, save only that year by 
year the population of the country increased, 
and with this increase the trade and commerce 
of the city waxed greater. 

When, in the course of time, railroads were 
built in the Pacific Northwest, they one by one, 
as built, centered at Portland. Neither the 
people nor the capital of the city constructed 
these roads, nor were their owners and builders 
in anyway interested in its growth or pros- 
perity. And the fact, that in the seven years 
which have elapsed since the Pacific Northwest 
was first connected with the rest of the United 
States by rail, Portland has been furnished 
with a very complete system of rail connections 
with its tributary territory, been made the point 
of meeting and competition of the three great 
systems — the Union Pacific, the Southern Pa- 
cific, and the Northern Pacific, and become 
the greatest railroad center on the Pacific 
Coast, exceeding in that respect the older and 
greater city of San Francisco, proves that the 
position of the city as metropolis was not the 
result of temporary conditions, but that it is 
as strong by land as by sea. 

The strength of Portland, as a seaport, lies 
in its proximity to the producing sections, and 
in the distance to the sea from all these sec- 
tions, being from 128 to 245 miles less by way 
of Portland than via any other seaport in 
the Pacific Northwest admitting sea-going 
vessels of all classes. It is possible that the 
fact that the city was already established as 
the commercial center of the country had 
some influence in determining the building of 
the different railroad lines to it as a common 
center. But the controlling cause has been as 
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much a natural one as that which determined 
the location of the city at this point prior to 
the building of railroads, and a little consid- 
eration makes it apparent that the railroads 
could hardly be built on such lines as were 
necessary to accommodate the trade of the 
country, and equally as necessary for their own 
economical construction and operation, with- 
out centering at Portland. 

The Pacific Northwest is a country of broad 
valleys and rugged mountain ranges; of the 
latter there are several, but there are two great 
ranges which are of controlling influence on 
the trade of the country. On the coast, ex- 
tending from the southern boundary of Oregon 
to the northern boundary of Washington, is 
the Coast range ; through this range there is an 
entrance to the country at or by way of but 
two harbors or entrances admitting sea-going 
vessels of all classes, the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound, both of which are navigable for 
such vessels to eastward of the Coast range. 
Parallel with and at a distance of about one 
hundred miles from the coast is the Cascade 
range, having an average elevation of between 
seven and eight thousand feet, with some 
few passes as low as five thousand, and one 
pass at about water level, which is made 
by the Columbia River in cutting its way 
directly across this range. That portion of 
the Pacific Northwest situate east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains is drained by the Colum- 
bia River, and its natural slope is to a common 
point where that river enters the gorge through 
which it passes westward through the Cas- 
cade Mountains, and thence on through the 
Coast range to thesea. Between the Cascade 
and Coast ranges to the south of the Colum- 
bia the slope of the country is northward, 
following the Willamette River to its con- 
fluence with the Columbia; to the north of 
the Columbia the slope is to that river, except 
for the section of country immediately sur- 
rounding Puget Sound. Portland being situ- 
ate near the confluence of the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers, is at the point of discharge 
of the natural funnels made by the mountain 
ranges and the railroads following the slope 
of the country, and the lines of its trades and 
commerce met at Portland as the point where 
these converge. 

The results which this advantage in location 
has thus far produced are much more appar- 
ent in the trade, commerce, manufacturing in- 
terests and in the wealth which hasaccumulated 
in the city, than in the mere number of its in- 
habitants, in which Jatter respect it has not 
made that advance which might have been 
expected from the rapid growth of its business 
interests. 

Prior to the making of through rail con- 
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nection in the year 1883, the growth of the 
country in population was slow, and the trade 
and commerce of the city being dependent on 
the development of the country, its rate of 
growth was not very great, but at that time the 
city, had an established annual wholesale 
and jobbing trade of about $40,000,000. 

The Pacific Northwest being but very little 
known, a considerable tide of immigration did 
not follow immediately on the opening of 
through rail connection, and the age of rapid 
settlement and development did not begin un- 
til the year 1886. Since that year there has 
been a very considerable development of the 
country at large, and a corresponding growth 
in the trade, commerce, and manufacturing in- 
terests of Portland. 
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The records of its banks, counting-houses, 
and factories show the results in the lines of its 
wholesale and jobbing trade and manufactur- 
ing interests to have been for the years 1886, 
1887, 1888, and 1889, the following : 


WHOLESALE AND JOBBING TRADE. 


For the year 1886 was over 
“ “ “ 1887 “ “ 
“ “ 1888 “ “ 
“ “ “ 1889 os “ 


$50,000,000.00 
60,000,000. 00 
75,000,000.00 
115,000,000. 00 


MANUFACTURING. 


1886 No. hands, 2764, Value of output $5,447,560.00 
1887 “ . 7s hUFlCU “ —_-7,804,000.00 
1888 “ _: * “ —13,884,000.00 
1889 “ * ~~ * * “ 20,183,044.00 
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That the growth of this trade is but the 
natural result of the development of the coun- 
try at large, and of the controlling position of 
Portland as its trade center, and not of any 
unhealthy forcing, is fully proven by two facts, 
which may be substantiated by any one who 
will take the trouble to make the necessary 
inquiries. 1st. That the houses engaged in this 
trade have, almost without exception, from it 
steadily grown in capital and resources. 2d. 
There has never been a failure or even a tem- 
porary suspension of a Portland wholesale or 
jobbing house or bank. How many other com- 
mercial centers can show a like record ? 

Though largely controlling the trade of 
Northern California, British Columbia and 
Alaska, the section of country, of which Port- 
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land is the undisputed trade center, is the land 
watered by the Columbia River and its tributa- 
ries, a section having an area of over 250,000 
square miles, at the present time a population 
of over one million, which is increasing at the 
rate of from one to two hundred thousand per 
year, and in which there is about 4000 miles 
of railroads directly connected with Portland, 
with a sufficient amount of additional line 
now projected and under construction to add 
fully 2000 miles to this before the close of the 
year 181. 

Up to the year 1886, the rate of increase 
in the trade of the city was not so great but 
that its accumulation of capital from the trade 


itself was ample, not alone to enable it to meet 
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the increased demands of its annual growth, 
but also to acquire a sufficient fund to meet the 
demands of the first years of extraordinary de- 
velopment ; but the results of the last few years 
have created a demand upon the city which 
the capital which it has at command is inade- 
quate to fully and completely supply, and it 
now finds itself in a position where its oppor- 
tunities are far greater than its ability to take 
advantage of them, with a prospect that, unless 
it secures without delay a very considerable 
increase in the amount of its capital, and the 
number of its bankers, merchants, manufactu- 
rers, and investors, it will in the near future 
be utterly unable to meet the most pressing 
demands created by its growth in trade and 
population, let alone taking advantage of the 
opportunities which, if fully improved, might 
at no distant day establish it as one of the 
greatest commercial and manufacturing cen- 
ters in the United States. 

But in considering the advantages which 
Portland offers, the future must not be entirely 
lost sight of, and if that is viewed by the light 
of the past, taking into account presently ex- 
isting though undeveloped natural resources, 
it will be found that what the past has accomp- 
lished is but a very small part of that which 
may reasonably be expected in the near future. 

The Pacific Northwest is not one vast body 
of agricultural land, but it has enough and 
to spare, and that of the very best quality, to 
support in comfort a population ten times in 
numbers what it now has, while to this is added 
a vast wealth of mineral resources embracing 
coal, iron, copper, nickel, gold, silver, and a 
number of others, and its timber resources are 
now admitted to be the greatest of any section 
of the United States. The population which a 
full development of these resources would bring 
to the territory of which Portland is the me- 
tropolis, it would be difficult to compute at this 
time, but it would certainly be from ten to 
twenty times what it now has, and what this 
increase in population would mean to Portland 
the results of the past fully show. 

But as a matter of fact the extension of 
Portland’s trade field is but yet in its infancy. 
Thus far it has been limited almost exclusively 
to the territory to which the trade of the city 
had extended prior to the time when railroads 
were built, increasing with the increase in popu- 
lation caused by the building of the roads. 
But what is wanting, except the capital and 
enterprise, to push this trade on all sides, 
until the boundaries of its fields include an 
area double that now occupied? The trans- 
portation lines are here or are being rapidly 
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provided, all other facilities are at hand, and 
it would appear that the opportunities are far 
greater than those who are here, have at all 
realized, or at best have been able to take 
advantage of. 

The limits of this article do not permit of 
more than a summary statement of the causes 
which have made Portland what it is, and the 
results which have thus far been reached in its 
trade and manufacturing interests. But do not 
these indicate the existence here of opportu- 
nities for capital and enterprise such as offer 
but rarely? If the infant scarce out of its 
swaddling clothes could accomplish so much, 
what will be possible to it when fully grown ? 

Those who may desire to take advantage of 
the opportunities which Portland offers need 
have no fear that in making the city their 
place of residence they will have to forego 
any of the comforts or luxuries of life to which 
they have been accustomed. In the beauty of 
its location and surroundings it is without a 
peer, and in its educational and social advan- 
tages it has but few superiors anywhere, and 
no equal west of the Rocky Mountains. In 
its social life there is none of that crudity so 
often found in the rapidly growing cities of the 
West, and which is the result of the hasty throw- 
ing together of incongruous elements. ‘The 
vast majority of the citizens of Portland came 
from eastern centers of business and culture. 
Coming to the Pacific Northwest to engage in 
legitimate business, they settled in Portland 
because they found it to be the center of trade 
and commerce for the entire country, and have 
remained here because the city has retained its 
position. Bringing with them all the love of 
polite life which they had acquired in their old 
homes, and finding others here of like tastes 
and culture, a society has been established 
second to that of no old eastern community in 
its intelligence and refinement. The tone of 
the press is dignified and decent, the interests 
of literature, art, and music are cultivated to 
a high degree; a quiet elegance in dress and 
manners is conspicuous, and in social advan- 
tages, as in beauty of surroundings, Portland 
is the most attractive city on the Pacific coast. 

Those who may desire more detailed infor- 
mation as to the city of Portland than they find 
in this article, may obtain the same without 
cost by addressing The Oregon Immigration 
Board at Portland. This board is composed 
of leading business men, and has been es- 
tablished and is maintained by the business 
men of the city for the purpose of furnishing 
reliable information as to the city and the en- 
tire country of which it is the metropolis. 
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